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Four years have elapsed since I promised to 
publish the present Essay on the Civil History 
of Chilis as a continuation of the one formerly 
written on the Natural History of that country. 
Engagements of this kind are, however, from 
their nature, conditional. When I undertook 
this work, it was in full confidence of being 
in a short time in possession of the necessary 
materials to complete it. The first volume of* 
the Abbe Olivares' maroiiseiipt I had then in my 
possession ; this, with what works. had appeared 
in print, supplied me with sufficient documents 
until the year 166o ; and I was in constant ex- 
pectation of receiving from Peru the second 
volume of the same author, ia which be hat 
brought the subject down to a late period. 
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In this hope I was disap poinded. This to- 
lume, on which I had so confidently relied, I 
have never received, and have been in conse- 
quence compelled to seek from various other 
sources the information which it would have 
given me. The wars of the natives with the 
Spaniards being, however, the only proper sub- 
ject of Chilian History, and but two having 
occurred since the above period, the first in 
1722, and the second in 1767, I have been 
enabled, by the aid of some of my countrymen 
now in Italy, who recollect the principal events, 
to supply in some measure the want of a regular 
detail, and. to give a sufficiently accurate ac- 
count of them. Having stated these circum- 
stances, I shall merely observe that, without 
being influenced by national distinctions or 
prejudices, the chief merit to which I aspire 
in this narration is that of impartiality. I have 
related nothing but what I have either found in 
those writers upon Chili who have preceded me, 
or have received from persons of unquestionable 
veracity, and have thought proper to confine 
myself to a plain narrative of facts, and omit all 
reflections that might occur, in order not to 
appear to be too much influenced in favour of 
either of the contending parties. 

The attention of several philologists has of late 
years been directed to the examination of the 
frarbarous languages. For this reason 1 have 
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been induced to annex to this work some re- 
marks upon the Chilian tongue, which, from its 
structure and harmony, well merits to be known. 
Several printed and manuscript grammars of this 
language are to be met with, but the one which 
I have principally used is that of Febres, printed 
at Lima, in the year 1765, and deserving of 
particular recommendation for its method and 
its clearness. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Of the Origin, Appearance, and Language of 

the Chilians. 

THE origin of the primitive inhabitants of 
Chilç like that of the other American nations, is 
involved in impenetrable obscurity; nor have 
they any records, or monuments of antiquity, 
that can serve to elucidate 30 interesting an 
inquiry. Upon the arrival of the Spaniards 
they were entirely unacquainted with the art of 
writing, and their traditionary accounts are so 
crude and imperfect, that they afford not the least 
degree of rational information to the inquisitiva 
mind. Many of the inhabitants suppose that 
they are Indigenous tô the country, while others 
derive their origin from a foreign stock, and at 
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one time say that their ancestors came from the 
north, and at another time, from the west. 

It is a general dpinion that America was 
settled from the north-eastern part of Asia, from 
the supposed easy communication between them, 
in consequence of the vicinity of these countries. 
But the opinion entertained by the Chilians, that 
their country was peopled from the west, is not 
so extravagant as at first sight it may appear. 
The discoveries of the English navigators in the 
South Sea have ascertained that between America 
and the southern point of Asia there is a chain of 
innumerable islands, the probable remains of 
some vast tract of land which, in that quarter, 
once united the two continents, and rendered 
the communication between Asia and the opposite 
shore of America easy. From whence it is very 
possible that, while North America has been 
peopled from the north-west, the south has re- 
ceived its inhabitants from the southern parts of 
Asia, the natives of this part of the new world 
being of a mild character, much resembling that 
of the southern Asiatics, and little tinctured 
with the ferocity of the Tartar* Like the lan- 
guages of the Oriental Indians, theirs is also 
harmonious, and abounds in vowels. The in- 
fluence of climate may undoubtedly affect lan- 
guage so far as to modify it, but can never 
produce a complete change in its primitive struc- 
ture. 
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The Chilians call their first progenitors Pegni 
Epatun, which signifies the brothers Epatun, 
but of these patriarchs nothing but the name is 
known. They also call them glyce, primitive 
men, or men from the beginning, and in their 
assemblies invoke them, together with their, 
deities, crying out with a loud voice, Pom, pum, 
pum, mari, mari, Epunamun, Amimalguen, Peni 
Epatum. The signification of the three first 
words is uncertain, and they might be considered 
as interjections, did not the word pum, by which 
the Chinese call the first created man, or the oner 
saved from the waters, induce a suspicion, from 
its similarity, that these have a similar signifi- 
cation. The lamas, or priests of Thibet, froor 
the accounts of the natives of Indostan, are ac- 
customed to repeat on their rosaries, the syllables 
horn, ha, hum, or om, am, um, which in some 
measure corresponds with what we hate men- 
tioned of the Chilians. 

That Chili was originally peopled by one 
nation appears probable, as all the aborigines in- 
habiting it, however independent of each other, 
speak the same language, and bave a similar ap] 
pearance. Those that dwell in the plains are of 
good stature, but those that live in the valleys of 
the Andes, generally surpass the usual height of 
man. The purer air which they respire, and the 
continual exercise to which they are accus 
tomed among their mountains, may perhaps be 
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tfee cause ôf this difference, by imparting' greater 
vigour to their frames. The features of hoth 
are regular, and neither of them have ever dis- 
covered that caprieious whim, so common to 
savage» of both the old and new world, of at- . 
tempting to improve nature by disfiguring their 
faces, with a view of rendering themselves more 
beautiful or more formidable. Of course, M. 
Buffon has been led into an error in asserting, in 
his treatise on man, that the Chilians are accus- 
tomed to enlarge their ears. 

Their complexion, like that of the other Ame- 
rican nations, . is of a reddish brown, but it is of 
a clearer hue, and readily changes to white. Â 
tribe who dwell in the province of Baroa are of 
a clear white and red, without any intermixture 
of the copper colour. As they differ in no other 
respect from the other Chilians, this variety may 
be owing to some peculiar influence of their 
climate, or to the greater degree of civilization 
which they possess ; it is, however, attributed by 
the Spanish writers to the prisoners of that 
nation, who were confined in this province 
during the unfortunate war in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. But as the Spanish prisoners were equally 
distributed among the other provinces of their 
conquerors, none of whose inhabitants are white, ^b^ 
this opinion would seem to be unfounded. Be- •■" 
sides, as the first Spaniards who came to Chili 
were all from the southern provinces of Spain, 
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where the ruddy complexion is rare, their pos- 
terity would not have exhibited so great a dif- 
ference. 

On examining the harmony and richness of 
their language, we are naturally led to conclude 
that the Chilians must have, in former times, 
possessed a much greater degree of civilization 
than at present ; or, at least, that they are the 
remains of a great and illustrious nation, ruined 
by some of those physical or moral revolutions 
so common to our globe. The improvement 
and perfection of language constantly follow the 
steps of civilization ; nor can it be easily con- 
ceived how a nation that has never emerged 
from a savage state, thai has neither been po- 
lished by laws, by commerce, nor by arts, can 
possess an elegant, expressive, and copious dia- 
lect. The number of words in a language pre- 
supposes a correspondent number of ideas in the 
persons who speak it, and these among a rude 
people are, and, necessarily must be, very limited. 

So copious is the Chilian language, that, in 
the opinion of those well acquainted with it, a 
complete dictionary thereof would require more 
than one large volume ; for, besides the radical 
, words, which are very numerous, so great is the 
use of compounds, that, it may almost be said, 
in this consists the very genius of the language. 
Each verb, either derivatively or comj unctively, 
becomes the root of numerous other verbs apd 
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nouns, as well adjectives as substantives, which 
ki their turp re-produce others that are second- 
ary, modifying themselves in a hundred different 
ways. 

Nor is there any part of speech, from which 
an appropriate verb cannot be formed by the ad- 
dition of a final n. Even from the most simple^ 
particles various verbs are derived, that give 
great precision and strength to conversation. 
But what is truly surprising in this language 
is that it contains no irregular veib or noun. 
Every thing in it may be said to be regulated 
with a geometrical precision, and displays much 
art with great simplicity, and a connection so 
well .ordered and unvarying in its grammatical 
rules, which always make the subsequent depend 
upon its antecedent, that the theory of the lan- 
guage is easy, and may be readily learned in a 
few days. 

' This close analogy and regularity, may at a 
slight view induce an opinion little favourable 
'to the capacity of those who formed or polished 
thi? dialect, as the original languages, it is well x 
known, were regular in their rude and primitive 
state. But a very différent conclusion will be 
drawn by those who examine its structure, and -4» 
attend to the extent and complexity of ideas ne- 
cessary to have formed it, and to have modified 
the words in so many different ways, without 
embarrassing the particular rules. 
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The same language also abounds with harmo- 
nious and sonorous syllables, which give it much 
sweetness and variety ; this j^, however, injured 
by the frequent recurrence of the u, a defect 
from which the Latin is by no means exempt. In 
this respect the latter has, however, been fortu- 
nately corrected in its derivatives, particularly 
the Italian, which has studied to avoid, especially 
in the finals, the unpleasant sound resulting from 
the use of that vowel. 

The Chilian differs from every other American 
language, not less in its words than its com 
struction, with the exception of from eighteen 
to twenty of Peruvian origin, which, con- 
sidering the contiguity of the two countries, is 
not to be wondered at. , 

But what may appear much more singular is, 
that it contains words apparently of Greek and 
Latin derivation, and of a similar signification 
in both languages ;* I am inclined, however, to 
think this merely an accidental resemblance. 

* If this is not, as our author supposes, merely a casual re- 
semblance of a few words, which frequently occurs in lan- 
guages radically different, it certainly affords much ground 
for curioui speculation j and we may, perhaps, be led to con- 
sider the tradition of a Phenician or Carthaginian colony in 
America, as not altogether so destitute of probability, especially 
as the language of the Chilians, so different from that of any 
other of the American tribes, appears to indicate a different 
Çrigin.— Amer. Trans. 
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Cùtiqntèt àf the Pétuvièma in Chili. 

Tttfe history of the Chiliens does nôt precede the 
teiddle of the fifteenth century of our era ; be- 
fore that period, for want of records, it is lofct 
4a tfrfe obscurity of time. The first accounts of 
them are contained in the Peruvian annals ; that 
nation, as they were more civilized, bçing more 
careful to preserve the memory of remarkable 
events. 

About that time the Peruvians had extended 
their dominion from the equator to the tropic of 
Capricorn» Chili, bordering upon that tropic» 
was too important an acquisition not to attract 
the ambitious views of those conquerors» Thia 
country, which extends for 1369 miles upon the 
Pacific Ocean, enjoys a delightful and salutary 
climate. The vast chain of the Cordilleras bor- 
dering it upon the east, sullies it with an 
abundance of rivers, which increase its natural 
fertility. The fyce of the country, which is 
mountainous towards the sea, and level near tfce 
Andes, is well suited to every kind of vegetable 
production, and abounds with mines of cold, 
sifter* and other useful metals. 



Favoured by the pleasantness of the country 
and salubrity of the climate., the population at 
this period may be readily imagined to have been 
wery numerous. The inhabitants were divided 
into fifteen tribes,, or communities, independent 
of each other, but subject to certain cbieft, 
called Ulmenes. These tribes, beginning at the 
north and proceeding to the south, were callea 
Copiapins, Coquimbanes, Quillotanes, Mapochi- 
niara, Promaucians, Curés 4 Cauques/ Pencones* 
Araucanians, Clinches, Chilotes, Chiquilaniani, 
Pohuenches, Puelches, and Huilliches. 

The Inca Yupanqui, who reigned in Peru 
about the year 1450, being informed of the na- 
tural advantages possessed by Chili, resolved to 
attempt the conquest of it. With this intent he 
marched with a powerful army to the frontière 
of that kingdom ; but, either through appre- 
hension of his personal safety, or with the Tiew 
of being in a more favourable situation to furnish 
the means of effecting his designs, he established 
himself with his court in the neighbouring pro* 
vince of At|acama, and entrusted the command 
of the expedition to Sinchiruca, a prince of the 
blood royal. 

Preceded, according to the specious custom of 
the Peruvians, by several ambassadors, and fol» 
lowed by a large body of troops, this general 
subjected to the Peruvian government, «more by 
persuasion than by force, the Copiapins, Coquin* 
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Vanes, Quillotanes, and Mapocbinians: After 
this, having passed the river Rapel, he proceeded 
to attack the Promaucians, who could not be in- 
duced by the persuasions of the ambassadors to 
submit themselves. This nation, whose name 
signifies the free dancers, from their being much 
attached to that diversion, inhabited the delight- 
ful country lying between the rivers Rape! and 
Maule, and were distinguished from all the 
other tribes by their fondness for every species of 
amusement. The love of pleasure had not, 
however, rendered them effeminate: they op- 
posed the Peruvian army with the most heroic 
valour, and entirely defeated it in a battle, which^ 
according to Garcilasso the historian, was con- 
tinued for three days in succession, in conse- 
quence of the continued reinforcements of both 
parties. 

The Inca, on learning the ill success of his 
arms, and the invincible valour of the Promau- 
cians, gave orders, that in future the river 
Rapel should serve as the boundary of his do- 
minion on that side. Garcilasso says, that it 
Was the river Maule, but it is by no means pro- 
bable, that the conquerors should be comprer 
hended within the territories of the vanquished. 
In fact, not far from the river Cachapoal, which, 
together with the Tinguiririca, forms the Capel, 
are still to be seen upon a steep hill, the remains 
of a fort of Peruvian construction, vrhich \?a,s 
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undoubtedly built to protect tbat part of the 
frontier against the attacks of the unconquered 
Premaucians. 

9 * * t 

Thus Chili became divided into two parts, the 
one free, and the other subject to foreign domi- 
nation. The tribes, who had sq readily sub- 
mitted to the Peruvians, were subjected to au 
annual tribute in gold, an imposition which they 
had never before experienced. But the conquer- 
ors, whether they dared not hazard the attempt, 
•r were not able to effect it, never introduced 
their form of government into ¿hese provinces. 
Of course, the subjected Chilians as well as the 
free, preserved until the arrival of the Spaniards, 
their original manners, which were by no means 
So rude as many are led to imagine. 
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CHAP. Ill 



State of Chili before the arrival of the Spaniards. 
Its agriculture and aliment. 

Man, in his progress to the perfection of civil 
life, passes in succession through four important 
states or periods. From a hunter he beiomes a 
shepherd, next a husbandman, and at flkth a 
merchant, the period which forms thJB^hest 
degree of social civilization. The Chilians, 
when they were first known to the Spaniards, had 
attained the third state ; they were no longer 
hunters but agriculturists. Reasoning from ge- 
neral principles, Dr. Robertson has therefore 
been led into an error in placing them in the 
class of hunters, an occupation which they pro- 
bably never pursued, except on their first esta- 
blishment. Becoming soon weary of the fa- 
tiguing exercise of the chace, in a country 
where game is not very abundant, and having 
but few domestic animals, they began at an early 
period to attend to the cultivation of such nu- 
tritious plants, as necessity or accident had made 
known to them, Thus were they induced from 
the circumstances of their situation, and not 
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from choice, to pass rapidly to the third period 
of social life. 

These plants, which have been described in 
the first part of this work, were the maize, the 
magu, the guegen, the tuca, the quinoa, pulse of 
various kinds, the potatoe, the oxalis tuberosa, 
the common and the yellow pumkin or gourd, 
the Guinea pepper, the modi, and the great 
strawberry. To these provisions of the vege- 
table kind, which are far from despicable, may 
be added the little rabbit, the Chiliheuque, or 
Araucanian camel, whose flesh furnished excel- 
lent food, and whose wool, clothing: for these 
people. If tradition may be credited, they hud ! V.\. ,, 
also the hog and the dggjestic fowl. Their do- <> ' 
minion over the tribe of animals was not ex- ¿' *& 
tended beyond these, although they might as J ^' ~ 
readily haye domesticated the guanaco, a very 
useful animal, the pu du, a species of wild goat, 
aod various birds with which the country 
abounds. 

However, with these productions, which re- 
quired but a very moderate degree of industry, 
they subsisted comfortably, and even with a 
degree of abundance, considering the few things 
which their situation rendered necessary. 

To this circumstance is owing, that the Spa- 
niards, who under the command of Almagro in- 
vaded Chili, found upon their entering its valley 
an abundance Of provisions to recruit themselves 
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after ttie hunger which they had ebdüred in 
¿heir imprudent march through the desarts bor- 
dering upon Peru. 

Subsistence, the source of population, being 
thus secured, the country, as before remarked, 
became rapidly peopled under the influence of 
so mild & climate ; whence it appears., that the 
first writers who treated of Chili cannot have 
greatly exaggerated in saying that the Spaniards 
found it filled with inhabitants. It is a fact 
i that there was but one language spoken through- 
out the country ; a proof that these tribes were 
in the habit of intercourse with each other, and 
were not isolated, or separated by vast desarts, 
or by immense lakes or forests, i g£jch is the case 
in many other parts of America, but which were 
at that time in Chili, as they are now, of incon- 
siderable extent. 

It would seem that agriculture must have 
made no inconsiderable progress among a people 
who possessed, as did the Chilians, a great variety 
of the above-mentioned alimentary plants, all 
distinguished by their peculiar names, a circum- 
stance that could not have occurred except in a 
state of extensive and varied cultivation. They 
had also in many parts of the country aqueducts 
for watering their fields, which were constructed 
with much skill. Among these, the canal, which 
for the space of many miles borders the rough 
skirts of the- mountains in the vicinity of the ca- 
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pital atad Waters the lands to the northward of 
that city, is particularly remarkable for its 
extent and solidity. They were likewise ac- 
quainted with the use of the manures, called by 
them vunalti, though from the great fertility of 
thé soil but little attention was paid to them. 

i Being in want of animals of strength to till 
the ground, they weTe accustomed to turn it up 
with a spade made of hard wood, forcing it into 
the earth with their breasts ; but as this process 
was rery slow and fatiguing, it is surprising that 
they had not discovered some other mode more 
expeditious and less laborious. They at present 

A 

tnake" use of a simple kind of plough, called 
chetague, made of the limb of a tree curved at 
one end, in which is inserted a share formed of 
the same material, with a handle to guide it. 
Whether this rude instrument of agriculture, 
which appears to be a model of the first plough 
ever used, is one of their own invention, or was 
taught them by the Spaniards, is uncertain ; 
from its extreme simplicity I should, however, 
be strongly induced to doubt the latter. Ad- 
miral Spilsberg observes, that the inhabitants of 
Mocha, an island in the Araucanian Sea, where 
the Spaniards have never had a settlement, make 
use of this plough, drawn by two chilihueques, / 
to cultivate their lands ; and Fathers Bry, who 
"refer to this fact, add, that the Chilians, with 
the assistance of these animaA, tilled their 
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grounds before they received cattle from Europe* 
However thia may be, it is certain that this 
J specie* of camel was employed antecedent to 
that period as beasts of burden, and the transition 
from carriage to the draught is not difficult. 

Man merely requires to become acquainted 
With the utility of any object, to induce him to 
tpply it by degrees to other advantageous pur-* 
posea* 

It is a generally received opinion that grain 
was eaten raw by the first men who employed it 
as an article of food. But this aliment being of 
an insipid taste, and difficult of mastication, they 
began to parch or roast it; the grain thus cooked 
easily pulverizing in the hands, gave them the 
first idea of meal, which they gradually learned 
to prepare in the form of gruel, cakes, and finally 
of bread. At the period of which we treat, the 
Chilians ate their grain cooked ; this was done 
either by boiling it in earthen pots adapted to 
the purpose, or roasting it in hot sand, an ope- 
ration which rendered it lighter and less viscous. 
But not satisfied with preparing it in this mode, 
which has always been the most usual among 
nations emerging from the savage state, they 
proceeded to malee of it two distinct kinds of 
meal, the parched, to which they gave the name 
of murque, and the raw, which they called rugo. 
With the first they made gruels, and a kind of 
beverage whiot they at present use for breakfast 
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instead of chocolate ; from tbe second they pre- 
pared cakes, and a bread called by them couque, 
which they baked in holes formed like ovens, 
excavated in the sides of the mountains and in 
the banks of the rivers, a great number of which 
are still to be seen. Their invention of a kind 
of sieve, called chignigue, for separating the 
bran from the flour, affords matter of surprise; 
that they employed leaven is, however, still more 
surprising, as such a discovery can only be made 
gradually, and is the fruit of reasoning or obser- 
vation, unless they were led to it by some for- 
tunate accident, which most probably was the 
case when they first began to make use of bread. 
From the above-mentioned grains, and the 
berries of several trees, they obtained nine or 
ten kinds of spiritous liquor, which they fer- 
mented and kept in earthen jars, as was the 
custom with the Greeks and Romans. This re- 
finement of domestic economy, though not origi- 
nating from actual necessity, appears to be 
natural to man, in whatever situation he is 
found ; more especially when he is brought to 
live in society with his fellow men. The dis- 
covery of fermented liquors soon follows that of 
aliment ; and it is reasonable to believe that the 
use of such beverages is of high antiquity among 
the Chilians, more especially as their country 
abounds in materials for making them. 

VOL. ix. c 
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CHAP. IV, 



Political EstabKshmenti, Government, and Arts. 

Agriculture is the vital principle of society 
and of the arts. Scarcely does a wandering fa- 
mily, either from inclination or necessity, begin 
to cultivate a piece of ground, when it establishes 
itself upon it from a natural attachment, and, no 
longer relishing a wandering aud solitary life, 
seeks the society of its fellows, whose succours 
it then begins to find necessary for its welfare. 
The Chilians, having adopted that settled mode 
of life indispensable to an agricultural people, 
collected themselves into families, more or less 
numerous, in those districts that were best suited 
to their occupation, where they established them- 
selves in large villages, called cara, a name 
which they at present give to the Spanish cities, 
or in small ones, which they denominated lov. 
But these accidental collections had not the 
form of the present European settlements ; they 
consisted only of a number of huts, irregularly 
dispersed within sight of each other, precisely in - 
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the manner of the German settlements in the 
time of Charlemagne. Some of these villages 
exist even at present in several parts of Spanish 
Chili, of which the most considerable are Lampa, 
in the province of Saint Jago, and Lora, in that 
of Maule. 

But as no civil establishment can exist without 
some form of government, they had in each vil- 
lage or hamlet a chief called Ulmen, who in cer- 
tain points was subject to the supreme ruler of 
* the tribe, who was known by the same name. 
The succession of all these chiefs was established 
by hereditary . right, a custom that proves the 
antiquity of these political assemblages. Among 
other savage nations, strength, skill in hunting, 
or martial prowess, were the first steps to au* 
thority, and afterwards procured the regal sway 
for those who were invested with command* 
But with the Chilians, on the contrary, it would 
seem as if wealth had been the means of exalting 
the ruling families to the rank which they oc- 
cupy, since the Word vlmcn, unless taken in a 
metaphorical sense, signifies a rich man. The 
authority of these chiefs was probably very 
limited, that is, merely directive, and not coer- 
cive, as that of the rulers of all barbarous nations 
has been, when despotism, favoured by propitious 
circumstanees> has not effaced the ideas of ab- 
solute independence, which are in a manner innate 
among savages, as has been the case with the 
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greater part of the nations of Asia and of Africa, 
From hence it will not be necessary to investigate 
the laws of these small societies, which were 
probably governed only by usages and customs 
that had been introduced through motives of 
necessity or convenience. 

The right of private property was fully esta- 
blished among the Chilians. Each was absolute 
master of the field that he cultivated, and of the 
product of his industry, which he could transmit 
to his children by hereditary succession. This 
fundamental principle gave rise to the first arts, 
which the wants of nature and their political 
constitution required. They built their houses 
of a quadrangular form, and covered the roof 
with rushes, the walls were made of wood plais- 
tered with clay, and sometimes of brick, called 
by them tica ; the use of which they doubtless 
learned from the Peruvians, among whom it was 
known by the same name. 

From the wool of the Chilihueque, they ma- 
nufactured cloths for* their garments: for this 
they made use of the spindle and distaff, and two 
kinds of looms ; the first, called guregue, is not 
very unlike that used in Europe ; the other is 
vertical, from whence it derives its name uthal- 
gue, from the verb uthalen, which signifies to 
stand upright. Their language contains words 
appropriate to every part of these looms, and 
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whatever relates to the manufacture of wool. 
They had likewise a kind of needle to sew their 
garments, as is obvious from the verb nuduven, 
to sew ; but of what substance it was made I am 
unable to determine, Embroidery, to which 
they gave the name of dumican, was also known 
to them. 

From these arts of the first necessity, they 
proceeded' to those of a secondary kind, or such 
as were required by convenience. With the ex- 
cellent clay of their country, they made pots, 
plates, cups, and even large jars to hold their 
fermented liquors. These vessels they baked in 
certain ovens or holes, made in the declivity of 
hills. They also made use of a mineral earth 
called colo, for varnishing their vessels. It is 
'very certain that the art of pottery is of great 
antiquity in Chili, as on opening a large heap of 
stones in the mountains of Arauco, an urn of ex- 
traordinary size was discovered at the bottom. 
For their vessels they not only made use of earth, 
but of hard wood, and even of marble, and 
vases of the latter have been sometimes dis* 
covered that were polished with the greatest 
perfection. 

From the earth they extracted gold, silver, 
copper, tin, and lead ; and, after purifying, em- 
ployed these metals in a variety of useful and 
curious works, particularly the bell-metal copper, 
which is very hard; of this they made axes, 
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hatchets, and other edged tools, but in smalt 
quantities/ as they are rarely to be met with 
in their sepulchres; where, on the contrary, 
hatchets made of a species of basalt are very 
frequently found. It is remarkable, that iron, 
universally supposed to have been unknown to 
the American nations, has a particular name in 
the Chilian language. It is called pamlgue, and 
the weapons made of it chiuquel, in distinction 
from those made of other materials, which 
are comprehended under the general name of 
nulin. The smith was called ruthavé, from the 
verb rutTum, which signifies to work in iron. 
These circumstances give rise to a suspicion that 
they not only were acquainted with this valuable 
metal, but that they also made use of it. But, 
considering the sijence of the first writers upon 
America on th|* subject, notwithstanding the 
inferences that may be drawn from hence, this 
point must always remain undecided, unless 
pieces of iron should be found of incontestible 
antiquity. 

They had also discovered the method of 
making salt upon the sea shore, and extracted 
fossil salt from several mountains that abounded 
in that production. These they distinguished 
by different names, calling the first chiadi, and 
the other lilcochiadi, that is, salt of the water of 
rocks. They procured 'dyes of all colours for 
their clothes, not only from the juice of plante, 
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but also from mineral earths, and had discovered 
the art of fixing them by means of the polcurq, 
a luminous stone of an astringent quality. In- 
stead of soap, the composition of which they 
had not discovered, although acquainted with 
lie, they employed the bark of the quittai, which 
is an excellent substitute. From the seeds of 
the madi, they obtained an oil which is very 
good to cat and to burn, though I am ignorant 
whether they ever applied it to the latter purpose. 

Their language contains words discriminative 
of several kinds of baskets and mats, which they 
manufactured from various vegetables* The 
plant cabled gnocchia furnishes them with thread 
for thejr ropes and fishing nets, of which they 
have three or four kinds, They also make use 
of baskets and hooks for taking fish, but of what 
substance the latter are made 1 am not ubíe to 
determine. The inhabitants of the sea-coast 
make use of pirogues of different sizes, and 
floats made of wood, or of sçal skins sewed to- 
gether and inflated with air. 

Although hunting was not a principal occu- 
pation with these people, yet, for amusement, or 
with the view of increasing their stock of pro- 
vision, they were accustomed to take such wild 
animals 4s are found in their country, particu- 
larly birds, of which there are grqat quantities. 
For this purpose they mfuie use of the aixow, of 
the sUp$j wd of the ¿agitó or goose, already 
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described in the preceding part of this work, 
and of several kinds of snares constructed with 
much ingenuity, known by the general appella- 
tion of guaches. It is a singular fact, that they 
employed the same method of taking wild ducks, 
in their lakes and rivers, as that made use of by 
the Chípese, covering their heads with perfo- 
rated gourds, and letting themselves glide gently 
down among them. These minutiae would per- 
haps be scarcely worth attending to, in an ac- 
count of the manners and discoveries of a people 
well known for their advancement in the arts of 
civilization, but in the history of a remote and 
unknown nation, considered as savage, they be- 
come important and even necessary to form a 
correct opinion of the degree of their progress 
in society. 

With means of subsistence, sufficient to have 
procured them still greater conveniences of living, 
it would seem that the Chilians ought to have 
progressed with, rap id steps towards the per- 
fection of civil society. But from a species of 
inertia, natural to man, nations often remain for 
a long time stationary, even when circumstances 
appear favourable to their improvement. The 
transition from a savage to a social life is not so 
easy as at first view may be imagined, and the 
history of all civilized nations may be adduced 
in proof of this proposition. 

The Chilians were alôb isolated, and had none 
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of those commercial connections with foreigners 
which are the only means of polishing a peoplf. 
The neighbouring nations were in a state of still 
greater rudeness than themselves, except the 
Peruvians, a connection with whom, from their 
ambition of dominion they would more studiously 
avoid than cherish. They learned, however, 
some things from them during the time that they 
were in possession of the northern provinces, at 
which period they had attained that middle 
point between the savage and civilized state, 
known by the name of barbarism. Notwith- 
standing these unfavourable circumstances, the 
variety of their occupations, which multiplied 
the objects of their attention, gradually enlarged 
the sphere of their ideas. 

They had progressed so far in this respect, as 
to invent the numbers requisite to express any 
quantity, mari signifying with them ten, pataca 
a hundred, and guar anca a thousand. Even the 
Romans possessed no simple numerical terms of 
greater value, and indeed calculation may be 
carried to any extent by a combination of these 
principal decimals* 

To preserve the memory of their transactions, 
they made use, as other bâtions have done, of the 
pron 9 called by the Peruvians quippo, which was 
a skein of thread of several colours with a 
number of knots. The subject treated of was 
indicated by the colours, and the knots designated 
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the number or quantity. This is all the use that 
I have been able to discover in such a *register, 
in which some authors have pretended to find a 
substitute for the art of writing. This admirable 
art was unknown to the Chilians ; for although 
the word Chilean, to write, is met with in thçir 
language, it was originally nothipg more th^n 
a synonym of guirin, which signifies to sketch 
or paint. Of their skill in this latter ^rt» I an} 
ignorant ; but if we may form an opinion from 
representations of men that are cut upon certain 
rocks, we must conclude that they were entirely 
unacquainted with it, as nothing cqar^r or more 
disproportioned can be imagined. 

Far different was * the progress which they 
made in the sciences of physic and astronomy* it 
was indeed wondçrful ; but an account of these, 
of their religion, t^eir music gnd military skill, 
I shall reserve till J treat of the Araucanians, 
who still continue the faithful depositories of all 



* The quipos is still used by shepherds in Peru, who 
keep account by it of the number of their flocks, sjnd of the 
day and hour wljen the ewe yeaned, or the lamb was lost. 

An Italian author, after the publication of M. Grafiguy's 
povel, wrote a large quarto volume concerning the quipos. 
He describes every thing relating to quipography, says the 
Limas-Essarist, as confidently as if be had been Quipo-Camáya 
to the Incas; but the misfortune is, that all his conjectures axe 
erroneous*— & & 
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the science and ancient customs of the Chilians. 
Their language contains also words indicating 
a knowledge of several other arts, which I de- 
cline mentioning, as there are no guides of suf- 
ficient accuracy to conduct our researches into a 
subject so important, and at the same time so 
doubtful. The first Europeans who visited these 
countries, attracted by other objects of far less 
interest, thought little or nothing of those that ^ 
jperit the attention of every observing mind, on 
visiting an unknown people. . From thençe it 
has happened that their accounts, for the most 
part, furnish us only wifh vague and confused 
ideas, frqiq whence we can draw nothing but 
conjectures. The Chilians, however, remained 
ill much tlje same state of society as I have de- 
scribed, Mfltil an unexpected revolution com- 
pelled thpm, in a greal measure, to adopt other 
customs and other laws. 
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CHAP. V. 



First Expedition of the Spaniards to Chili. 

Francis Pizarro and Diego Almagro baying 
put to death the Inca Atahualpa, had subjected 
the empire of Peru to the dominion of Spain. 
Pizarro, desirous of enjoying without a rival 
this important conquest, made at Ifreir mutual 
expense, persuaded his companion to undertake 
the reduction of Chili, celebrated for its riches 
throughout all those countries. Almagro, filled 
with sanguine expectations of booty, began his 
march for that territory in the end of the year 
1535, with an army composed of 570 Spaniards 
and 15,000 Peruvians, under the command of 
Paulin, the brother of the Inca Manco, the 
nominal Emperor of Peru, who had succeeded 
the unfortunate Atahualpa. 

Two roads lead from Peru to Chili ; one is by 
the sea-coast, and is destitute of water and pro- 
vision; the other, fora distance of 130 miles, 
passes over the immense mountains of the Andes. 
This last Almagro took, for no other reason but 
because it was the shortest. His army, after 
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haying been exposed to infinite fatigue, and 
many conflicts with the adjoining savages, 
reached the Cordilleras just at the commence- 
ment of winter, destitute of provisions, and but 
ill supplied with clothing. In this season the 
snow falls almost continually, and completely 
covers the few paths that are passable in summer. 
Notwithstanding, the soldiers, encouraged by 
their general, who had no idea of the danger of 
the passage, advanced with much toil to the top 
of those rugged heights. But victims to the 
severity of the weather, 150 Spaniards there 
perished, with 10,000 Peruvians, who, being 
accustomed to the warmth of the torrid zone, 
were less able to endure the rigours of the frost. 

The historians who have given an account of 
this unfortunate expedition concur in saying, 
that of all this army not one would have escaped 
with life, had not Almagro, resolutely pushing 
forward with a few horse, sent them timely suc- 
cours and provisions, which were found in 
abundance in Copiapo. Those of the most 
robust constitutions, who were able to resist the 
inclemency of the season, by this unexpected 
aid were enabled to extricate themselves from 
the snow, and at length reached the plains of 
that province, which is the first in Chili, where 
through respect for the. Peruvians they were 
well received and entertained by the inhabitants. 

The Inca Paul lu, who was well acquainted 



tvith the object of the expedition, thought that 
nothing would contribute more to raise the 
spirits of his dejected friends, than by letting; 
them know the impotence of their conquest. 
With this intent, he Obliged the pèabatits to de- 
liver up to him all the gold in thëit possessions 
and having by this means collected 900,060 
ducats, he presented them to Almagro. The 
Spaniard was so highly pleased, that he distri- 
buted the whole among his soldiers, to whom he 
also remitted the debts they owed him for the 
immense sutris of money that he had -advanced 
for the preparation of the entefprke. Being 
persuaded that in & short time he should have all 
the gold of the Country at his disposal, besought 
by this display of liberality to maintain the 
reputation of being generous, which he had ac* 
quired in Pérü by his profuse lavishment of the 
treasures óf its sovereigns. 

While Almagró remained in Copiapo, he dis* 
covered that the reigning Ulmen had usurped 
the government in prejudice of his nephew and 
ward, who, through fear of his uncle, had fled 
to thé Woüds. Pretending to be irritated at this 
act of injustice, he caused the guilty chief to be 
arrested, and calling before him the lawful heir, 
reinstated him in the government Vrith the uni- 
versal applause of his subjects, who attributed 
this conduct entirely to motives of justice, and a 
wish to ftdiless the injured. 

% 
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The Sp&iiiards, having recovered from their 
fatigues through the hospitable assistance of the 
Cópiapiás, and reinforted by a number of re- 
cruits whom Rodrigó Organez had brought 
froiA Peru, comiüencéd their tnarch for the 
southern provinces, filled with the most flattering 
hopes, Increased by the beautiful appearance of 
<he «SOUîitry, and the numerous villages that 
appeared upon all sides. The natives crowded 
found them on thèir iüárdi, as Well to examine 
them nearer, as to prfcsetit them with such things 
as thé^ thought would ptWe Agreeable to a 
people, Whd feppettteA to thêta ôf & character far 
Superior to that of Other tnen. 

In the tneittthae, two soMrers having sepa- 
rated from the àrtay, proceeded to Guaseo, 
inhere they Were at first well received, but were 
afterwards put tó death by the inhabitants, in 
consequence, ho doubt, of tome acts of violence, 
Which soldïèrà, freed from "thé control of their 
¡tffflcéís, are very apt to commit. This was the 
first European blood spilt in Chili, a country 
fcfterWàrds so copiously watered with it. 

On being inforitied of ihis unfortunate acci- 
dent, calculated to destroy the exalted opinion 
itfhich he Wished to inspire of, his soldiers, 
Almagro, having proceeded to Coquitobo, or- 
dered the Ulmen of the district, called Marcando, 
his brother, atafd tWetíty of the principal inhabit- 
ants to be brought thither, all of whom, together 
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with the usurper of Copiapo, he delivered to 
the flames, without, according to Herrera, pre- 
tending to assign any reason for his conduct. 
This act of cruelty appeared to every one very 
extraordinary and unjust, since among those 
adventurers there were not wanting men of sen- 
sibility, and advocates for the rights of humanity. 
The greater part of the army openly disapproved 
of the severity of their genera), the aspect of 
whose affairs from this time forward became 
gradually worse and worse. 

About this period, 1537, Almagro received a 
considerable reinforcement of recruits under 
Juan de Rada, accompanied with royal letters 
patent, appointing him governor of two hundred 
leagues of territory, situated to the southward 
of the government granted to Francis Pizarro. 
The friends whom he had left in Peru, taking 
advantage of this opportunity,' urged him by 
private letters to return, in order to take pos- 
session of Cuzco, which they assured him was 
within the limits of his jurisdiction. Notwith- 
standing this, inflated with his new conquest, 
he pursued his march, passed the fatal Cacha- 
poal, and, regardless of the remonstrances of the 
Peruvians, advanced into the country of the 
Promaucians. 

At the first sight of the Spaniards, their horses, 
and the thundering arms of Europe, these valiant 
people were almost petrified with astonishment, 
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but soon recovering from the effects of surprise, 
they opposed with intrepidity their new enemies 
Upon the shore of the Rio-claro. Almagro, 
despising their force, placed in the first line his 
Peruvian auxiliaries, increased by a number 
tyhom Paullu had drawn from the garrisons ; 
but these, being soon routed, fell back in con- 
fusion upon the lear. The Spaniards, who ex- 
pected to have been merely spectators of the 
battle, saw themselves compelled to sustain the 
vigorous attack of the enemy, and advancing 
with their horse, began a furious battle, which 
continued with great loss upon either side, till 
night separated the combatants. 

Although the Promaucians had been very 
roughly handled, they lost not their courage, 
but encamped in sight of the enemy, determined 
to renew the attack the next morning. The 
Spaniards, however, though by the custom of 
Europe they considered themselves as victors, 
having kept possession of the field, were very 
differently inclined. Having been accustomed 
to subdue immense provinces with little or no 
resistance, they became disgusted with an eater- 
prise, which could not be effected without 
great fatigue and the loss of much blood, èince, 
in its prosecution they must contend with a bold 
and independent nation, by whom they were 
not believed to be immortal, Thus all, by 
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common consent, resolved to abandon this ex- 
pedition; but they were of Various opinion» 
respecting their retreat, some being desirous of 
returning to Peru, while others wished to form 
a settlement in the northern provinces, where 
they had been received with such hospitality. 

The first opinion was supported by Almagro, 
whose mind began to be impressed by the sug- 
gestions contained in the letters of his friends. 
He represented to his soldiers the dangers to 
which a settlement would be exposed in so war- 
like a country, and persuaded them to follow 
him to Cuzco, where he hoped to establish 
himself either by favour or force. His fatal 
experience of the mountain road, determined 
him to take that of the sea-coast, by which he 
reconducted his troops with very , little loss. 
On his return to Peru in 1538, he took posses- 
sion by surprise of the ancient capital of that 
empire; and, after several ineffectual négocia- 
tions, fought a battle with the brother of 
Pizarro, by whom he was taken, tried and be- 
headed, as a disturber of the public peace. 
His army, having dispersed at their defeat, 
afterwards reassembled under the appellation of 
the soldiers of Chili, and excited new disturb- 
ances in Peru, already sufficiently agitated. 
Such was the fate of the first expedition 
against Chili, undertaken by the best body of 
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European troops that had as yet been collected 
in those parts. The thirst of riches was the 
moving spring of the expedition, and the disap- 
pointment of their hopes of obtaining them, the 
cause of its failure. 
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CHAP. VI. 



The Spaniards return to Chili, under the com- 
mand of Pedro de Valdivia; St. Jago the 
capital founded ; Various encounters vùith the 
natives; Conspiracy of the soldiers % against 
the general. 

Francis Pizarro having, by the death of his 
rival, obtained the absolute command of the 
Spanish possessions in South America, lost not 
sight of the conquest of Chili, which he con- 
ceived might, in any event, prove an important 
acquisition to him. Among the adventurers 
who had come to Peru were two officers, com- 
missioned by the court of Spain, under the titles 
of governor, to attempt this expedition. To the 
first, called Pedro Sanchez de Hoz, was com¿ 
mitted the conquest of the country as far as the 
river Maule ; and to the other, Carmargo, the 
remainder to the Archipelago of Chiloé. Pi- 
zarro, jealous of these men, under frivolous 
pretexts refused to confirm the royal nomination, 
and appointed to this expedition his quarter- 
master, Pedro de Valdivia, a prudent and active 
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officer, who had gained experience in the Italian 
war, and, what was a still greater recommenda- 
tion, was attached to h\s party, directing him to 
take de Hoz with him, who was probably mon? 
to be feared than his colleague, and to allow 
him every advantage in the partition of the lands. 

This officer having determined to establish a -j 
permanent settlement ' in the country, set out on 
his march in the year 1540, Vith 200 Spaniards, 
and a numerous body of Peruvian auxiliaries, 
accompanied by some monks, several women, 
and a great number of European quadrupeds, 
with every thing -requisite for a new colony. 
He pursued the same route as Almagro, but in- 
structed by the misfortunes of his predecessor, 
- he did not attempt to pass the Andes until mid- 
summer. He entered Chili without incurring 
any loss, but very different was the reception he 
experienced from the inhabitants of the northern 
provinces from that which Almagro had me 
with. Those people,, informed of the fate of 
Peru, and freed from the submission they pro- 
fessed to owe the Inca, did not consider them- 
selves obliged to respect their invaders. 
. They, of course, began to attack them upon 
all sides, with more valour than copduct. Like . 
barbarians in general, incapable of making a 
common cause with each other, and for a long 
time accustomed to the yoke of servitude, they 
attacked them by hordes, or tribes, a3 they ad,-* 
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yanced, without that steady firmness that cha- 
racterizes the valour of a free people. The 
Spaniards, however/ notwithstanding the ill- 
combined opposition of the natives, traversed 
the provinces of Copiapo, Coquimbo, Quil- 
lota, and Melipilla, and arrived much ha- 
rassed, but with little loss, at that of Mapocho, 
now called St. Jago. This province, which is 
more than six hundred miles distant from the 
confines of Peru, is one of the most fertile and 
pleasant in the kingdom. Its name signifies 
"the land of many people/' and from the ac- 
counts of the first writers upon Chili, its popula- 
tion corresponded therewith, being extremely 
numerous. It lies upon the confines of the 
principal mountain of the Andes, and is 140 
miles in circumference. It is watered by the 
rivers Maypo, Colina, Lampa, and Mapocho, 
which last divides it into two nearly equal parts, 
and after pursuing a subterraneous course for 
the space of five miles, again shows itself with 
increased copiousness, and discharges its waters 
into the Maypo. The mountains of Caren, 
which terminate it on the north, abound with 
veins, of gold, and in that part of the Andes, 
which bounds it at the east, are found several 
rich mines of silver. 

Valdivia, who had endeavoured to penetrate 
as far as possible into the country, in order to 
render it difficult for his soldiers to return to 
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Peru, determined to make a settlement in this 
province; which, from its natural advantages, 
and its remoteness, appeared to him more suitable 
than any other for the centre of his conquests. 
With this view, haying selected a convenient 
situation on the left shore of the Mapocho, on 
the 24th of February 1541, he laid the founda* 
tions of the capital of the kingdom, to which, in 
honour of that apostle, he gave the name of St. 
Jago. In laying out the city he divided the 
ground into plats or squares, each containing 
4696 toises, a fourth of which he allowed to every 
citizen, a plan that has been pursued in the 
foundation of all the other cities. One of these 
plats, lying upon the great square, he destined 
for the cathedral and the bishop's palace, which 
he intended to build there, and the one opposite X/ 
for that of the government. He likewise ap- 
pointed a magistracy, according to the forms of 
Spain, from such of his army as were the best 
qualified ; and to protect the settlement in case 
of an attack, he constructed a fort upon a hill in 
the centre pf the city, which has since received 
the name of St. Lucia. 

Many have applauded thé discernment of Val- 
divia, in having made choice of this situation 
for the seat of the capital of the colony. But ** 
considering the wants of a grçat city, it would 
have been better placed fifteen miles farther to 
the south, upon the Maypo, a large river which 
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bas a direct communication with the sea, and 
might easily be rendered navigable for ships of 
) the largest size. 

This city, however, contains at present ( 1?87 ) 
more than forty thousand inhabitants, and is 
rapidly increasing in population, from its being 
the seat of government, and from its great com- 
merce supported by the luxury of the wealthy 
inhabitants. 

Meanwhile, the natives saw with a jealous' eye 
this new establishment, and concerted measures, 
although late, for freeing themselves of these 
unwelcome - intruders. Valdivia, having dis- 
covered their intentions in season, confined the 
chiefs of the conspiracy in the fortress, and sus- 
pecting some secret intelligence between tliem and 
the neighbouring Promaucians, repaired with 
sixty horse to the river Cachapoal to watch their 
movements. But this measure was unnecessary ; 
that fearless people had not the policy to think 
pf uniting with their neighbours in order to 
secure themselves from the impending danger. 

The Mapochiniaus/ taking advantage of the 
departure of the general, fell upon the colony 
with inconceivable fury, burned the half-built 
houses, and assailed the citadel, wherein the in- 
habitants had taken refuge, upon all sides. 
While they defended themselves valiantly, a 
woman, named Inez Suarez, animated with a 
spirit more cruel than courageous, seized an axe, 
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and beat out the brains of the captive chiefs, 
who had attempted to break their fetters and 
regain their liberty. 

The battle began at day-break, and was con- 
tinued till night, while fresh assailants, with a 
firmness worthy of a better fate, constantly oc- 
cupied the places of those that were slain. In 
the meantime, the commander of the fort, Alonzo 
Monroy, found means during the confusion to 
dispatch a messenger to Valdivia, who returned 
immediately, and found the ditch filled with 
dead bodies, and the enemy, notwithstanding the 
loss they had sustained, preparing to recommence 
the combat ; but, joining the besieged, he ad- 
vanced in order of battle against their forces, 
which were posted on the shore of the M apocho. 
There the battle was again renewed, and con- 
gested with equal valour, but with great disad- 
vantage on the part of the natives, who were far 
inferior to their enemies in arms and discipline. 
The musketry and the horse made a dreadful 
slaughter among men, who were armed only 
with Bows and slings ; but, obstinately con- 
tending with even their own impotence, they 
furiously rushed on to destruction until, wholly 
enfeebled, and having lost the flower of their 
youth, they fled dispersed over the plains. 

Yet, notwithstanding this defeat, and others 
of not less importance that they afterwards ex- 
perienced, they never ceased, for the space of six 
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years, until their utter ruin, to keep the Spaniards 
closely besieged, attacking them upon every oc- 
casion that offered, and cutting off their pro- 
visions in such a manner, that they were com- 
pelled to subsist upon unwholesome and loath* 
some viands, and on the little grain which they 
could raise beneath the cannon of the place. 
The fertile plains in tb% neighbourhood had 
become desert and uncultivated, as the inhabit- 
ants had destroyed their crops, and retired to 
the mountains. 

A mode of life so different fir om what they ex- 
pected* wearied and disgusïed t Jae soldiers, and 
they finally resolved to kill th|on J 2 ,enera ^ whom 
they believed obstinately atpforti* to his plans, 
and to return to Peru, wherJf betw°P e d to enjoy 
more ease and tranqüillijaj^^^^r conspiracy 
having fortunately been dil^WereoDy Valdivia, 
he began by conciliating the least seditious, 
which he readily effected, for he possessed great 
prudence and address. As he had yet only the 
title of general, he assembled the magistracy of 
the city, and persuaded them to appoint him 
governor. Invested with this imposing, though 
less legitimate character, he punished with death 
the authors of the conspiracy ; but perceiving 
that this exertion of a precarious authority could 
not be productive of a durable effect, he pru- 
dently applied himself to soothe these turbulent 
spirits, and to divert their miqds from such dan- 
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gerous schemes, by painting to them in seducing 
colours the happy prospect that awaited them. 

Valdivia had often heard in Peru that the 
valley of Quillota abounded in mines of gold, 
and imagined that he might obtain from thence 
a sufficient quantity to satisfy his soldiers. In 
consequence, notwithstanding the difficulties 
with which he was surrounded, he sent thither 
a detachment of troops, with orders to super- 
intend the digging of this precious metal. The 
mine that was opened was so rich that its product 
surpassed their most sanguine hopes. Their 
present and past sufferings were all buried in 
oblivion, nor was there one among them who 
had the remotest wish of quitting the country,. 
The governor, who was naturally enterprising, 
encouraged by this success, had a frigate built 
in the mouth of the river Chile, which traverses 
the valley, in order more readily to obtain sue- 
. cours from Peru, without which, he was fully 
sensible, he could not succeed in accomplishing 
Jiis vast undertakings. 
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CHAP. VIL 



The Copiapins defeat a body of Spaniards; Suc- 
cessful stratagem employed by the Quillotanes ; 
Valdivia receives reinforcements from Peru; 
He founds the city of Coquimbo, which is. 
destroyed by the natives; The Promaucians 
form an alliance with the Spaniards ; Founda- 
tion of the city of Conception. v 

In the meantime, as the state of affairs was 
urgent. Valdivia resolved to send to Peru by 
land two of his captains, Alonzo Monroy and 
Pedro Miranda, with six companions, whose 
spurs, bits, and stirrups he directed to be made' 
of gold, hoping to entice, by this proof of the 
opulence of the country, his fellow-citizens to 
come to his 'assistance. These messengers, al- 
though escorted by thirty men on horseback^ 
who were ordered to accompany them to the 
borders of Chili, were attacked and defeated by 
a hundred archers of Copiapo, commanded by 
Coteo, an officer of the ulmen of that province. 
Of the whole band none escaped with life but 
the two officers, Monroy and Miranda, who 
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were brought covered with wounds before the 
nlmeii. 

Whilst that prince, who had resolved to put 
them to death as enemies of the country was 
deliberating on the mode, the ulinena, or princess, 
his wife, moved with compassion for their situa- 
tion, interceded with her husband for their lives, 
and having obtained her request, unbound them 
with her own hands, tenderly dressed their 
wounds, and treated them like brothers. When 
they were fully recovered, she desired then} to 
teach her son the art of riding, as several of the 
horses had been taken alive in the defeat. The 
two Spaniards readily consented to her request, 
hoping to ayail themselves of this opportunity to 
recover their liberty. But the means they took 
to effect this were marked with an act of ingra- 
titude to their benefactress, of so much the 
deeper dye, as,, from their not being strictly 
guarded, such an expedient was unnecessary. 

As the young prince was one day riding be- 
tween them, escorted by his archers, and pre- 
ceded by an officer armed with a lance, Monroy 
suddenly attacked him with a poniard, which he 
carried about him, and brought him to the 
ground, with two or three mortal wounds ; Mi- 
randa at the same time wresting the lance from 
the officer, they forced their way through the 
guards who were thrown into confusion by such 
an unexpected event. As they were well mounted 
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they easily escaped pursuit, and taking their way 
through the desarts of Peru, arrived at Cuzco, 
the residence at that time of Vasca de Castro, 
who had succeeded to the government upon the 
death of Pizarro, cruelly assassinated by the 
partizans of Almagro. 

On being informed of the critical situation of 
Chili, Castro immediately dispatched a consider- 
able number of recruits by land under the com- 
mand of Monroy, who had the good fortune to 
coi&eal his march from the Copiapins ; and at 
the same time gave directions to Juan Batista 
Pastene, a noble Genoese, to proceed thither by 
sea with a still greater number. Valdivia, on 
receiving these two reinforcements, which ar- 
rived nearly at the same time, began to carry 
his great designs into execution. As he had 
been solicitous from the first to have a complete 
knowledge of the sea-coast, he ordered Pastene 
to explore it, and note the situation of the most 
important parts and places, as far as the straits 
of Magellan. On his return from this expe- 
dition, he sent him back to Peru for new recruits, 
as, since the affair of Copiapo, the natives became 
daily more bold and enterprising. 

Among others, the Quillotanes had, a little 
time before, massacred all the soldiers employed 
in the mines. For thîs^purpose they employed 
(he following stratagem : one of the neighbour- 
ing Indians brought to the commander, Gonzalo 
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Ríos, a pot full of gold, telling him that he had 
found a great quantity of it in a certain district 
of the country. Upon this information, all were 
impatient to proceed thither to participate in the 
imagined treasure. As they arrived tumultuouslj 
at the place described, they fell into an ambus- 
cade, from whence none escaped except the im- 
prudent commander and a negro, who saved 
themselves by the superior excellence of their 
horses. The frigate that was then finished wag 
also destroyed., being burned together with thi 
arsenal. 

Valdivia, on receiving advice of this disaster, 
hastened thither with his troops, and having re- 
venged, as far as in his power, the death of hiê 
soldiers, built a foi t to protect thé miners. Being' 
afterwards reinforced with three hundred men 
from Peru, under the command of Francis Villa- 
gran and Christopher Escobar, he became sen- 
sible of the necessity of establishing a settlement 
in the northern part of the kingdom, that might 
serve as a place of arms, and a protection for the 
convoys that should come that way. For this- 
purpose he made choice of a beautiful plain at 
the mouth of the river Coquimbo, which forms 
a good harbour, where, in 1544, he founded a 
city called by him Serena, in honour of the place 
of his birth ; it is not, however, known at present 
by this appellation, except in geographical trea* 
tiies, the country name having prevailed, as is 
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the case with all the other European settlements 
in Chili. 

In the ensuing year , he began to think of ex- 
tending his conquests, and for that purpose pro- 
ceeded into the country of the Promaucians* 
Contemporary writers have not made mention of 
any tattle that was fought upon this occasion ; 
hut it is not to be supposed that this valiant 
people who had with so much glory repulsed the 
armies df the Inca and of Almagro, would have 
allowed hua* without opposition, to violate their 
territory. It is, however, highly probable, that 
Valdivia, ;in the freqtwtalr inclusions which he 
made upon their frontiers, had the art to persuade 
them to unite with him against the other Chilians 
by seducing promises ; a mean that has been 
employed by all political conquerors, who have 
ever availed themselves of the aid of barbarians 
to conquer barbarians, in order, finally, to sub- 

! .jugate the whole. In fact, the Spanish armies 

have ever since that period been strengthened by 
Promaucian auxiliaries, from whence has sprung 
that rooted antipathy, which the Araucanians 
preserve against the residue of that nation. 

In the course of the year 1546, Valdivia, 
having passed the Maule, proceeded in his career 
of victory to the riyer Itata. While encamped 
# there in a place called Quilacura, he was at- 
tacked at night by a body of the natives, who 
destroyed many of his horses, and put him in 
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imminent hazard of experiencing a total rout. 
His loss upon this occasion must have been very 
considerable, since he afterwards relinquished 
his plan of proceeding farther, and returned to 
St. Jago. Perceiving that his expected suc- 
cours from Peru did not arrive, he resolved to 
go thither in person, hoping, by means of his 
activity and address, to recruit a body of troops 
sufficient for the subjugation of the southern 
provinces, which had shown themselves the most 
warlike. 

As he was on the eve of his departure, in the 
year 1547, Pastenes arrived, but without any 
men, and brought news of the civil war that had 
broken out between the conquerors of the empire 
of the Incas. Nevertheless, persuaded that he 
might reap an advantage from these revolutions, 
he set sail with Pastene for Peru, taking with 
him a great quantity of gold. On his arrival, 
he served in quality of quarter-master general 
in the famous battle that decided the fate of 
Gonzalo Pizarro. Gasea, the president, who 
under the royal standard, had gained the vic- 
tory, pleased with the service rendered him 
upon this occasion by Valdivia, confirmed him 
in his office of governor, and furnishing him with 
an abundance of military stores, sent him back 
to Chili, with two ships filled with those seditious 
adventurers, of whom he was glad of ao oppor- 
tunity to be disembarrassed. 
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In the meantime, Pedro de Hoz, who, as we 
have already observed, had been deprived of 
that share in the conquest that had been granted 

v him by the court, and who had imprudently 

placed himself in the power of his rival, was 
accused of wishing to usurp the government. 
Whether this accusation was well founded, or 
whether it was merely a pretext to get rid of 
him, he was, in 1548, publicly beheaded by 

J order tif Francis Villagran, who acted as gor 

vcrnor in the absence of Valdivia, whom he pro- 
bably thought to please by thus freeing him 
from a dangerous competitor, if lie had not even 
received private instructions relative to the 
business. 

The Copiapins, eager to revenge the murder 
of their prince, killed about the same time forty 
Spaniards, who had been detached from several 
squadrons, and were proceeding from Peru 
to Chili ; ai\d the Coquimbànes, instigated by 
their persuasions, massacred all the inhabitants 
of the colony lately founded in their territory, 
razing the. city to its foundation. Francis 
Aguirre was immediately ordered there, and had 
several encounters with them with various suc- 
cess. In 1549 he rebuilt the city in a more ad- 
vantageous situation ; its inhabitants claim him 
as their fo.under> and the most distinguished of 
them boast themselves as h|s descendants. 
After a contest of nine yWs, and almost in- 
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credible fatigues; Valdivia, believing hftníélf 
well established in that part of Chili which was 
under the dominion of the Peruvians, distributed 
the land among his soldiers, assigning to each, 
tinder the title of commandery, ' a considerable 
portion, with the inhabitants living thereon, ac- 
cording to the baneful feudal system of Europe, 
Bj this means, having quieted the restless am- 
bition of his companions, he set out anew on his 
march for the southern provinces, with a respect- 
able army of Spanish and Promaucian troops. 

After a journey of 240 miles, he arrived, 
without encountering many obstacles, at the bafy 
of Penco, which had been already explored Wj 
Pastene, where, on the 5th of October> 1550, he 
founded a third city, called Conception.* 

The situation of this place was very ad vari* 
tasreous for commerce from the excellence of fte 
harbour, but, from the lowness of the ground, was 
exposed in earthquakes to inundations of the sea. 
The bay, which is in extent from east to west sue 

* This cuy was destroyed by the earthquakes and inunda- 
tions of the sea, that occurred on the 3th of July, 1750, and 
the 24th of May, 1751. For this reason the inhabitants esta- 
blished themselves, on the 24th of November, 1764, in the 
valley of Mocha, three leagues south of Penco, between the 
rivers Andalien and Bio-bio, where they founded New Con- 
ception. The harbour is situated in the middle of the bay 
called Talgacuano, a little more than two leagues west of 
Mocha ; a fort is all the building that is now left at Penco* 
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miles, and nine from north to south, is defended 
from the sea by a pleasant island called Quin- 
quina ; the entrance upon the north side, which 
is half a league broad, is the only one of suf- 
ficient depth to admit ships of the line, the other 
.being narrow, and only navigable for small 
vessels. The soil, under the influence of a fa- 
vourable climate, produces an abundance of tim- 
ber, minerals, excellent wine, and all the other 
necessaries of life, and the sea and rivers great 
quantities of delicate fish. 

The adjacent tribes, perceiving the intention 
of the Spaniards to occupy this important post, 
.gave information of it to their neighbours and 
friends, the Araucanians, who, forseeing that it 
would not be long before the storm would burst 
upon their own country, resolved to succour their 
distressed allies, in order to secure themselves. 
But before I proceed to relate the events of this 
war, I have thought proper to give some account 
of the character and manners of that warlike 
people, who have hitherto, with incredible 
valour, opposed the overwhelming torrent of 
Spanish conquest, and from henceforward will 
• furnish all the materials of our history. 
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CHAPTER Ï. 

Local Situation, Character, Dress, and Dwellings 

of the Araucanians. 

THE Araucanians inhabit that delightful 
country situated between the rivers Bio-bio and 
Valdivia, and between the Andes and the sea, 
extending from 36. 44. to 39. 50. degrees of 
south latitude. They derive their appellation 
of Araucanians from the province of Arauco, 
which, though the smallest in their territory, 
has, like Holland, given its name to the whole 
nation, either from its haying been the first to 
unite with the neighbouring provinces, or from 
having at some remote period reduced them 
under its dominion. This people, ever enthusi- 
astically attached to their independence, pride 
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themselves in being called Auca,* which sig- 
nifies frank or free, and those Spaniards,, who 
had left the army in the Netherlands to serve 
in Chili, gave to this country the name of Arau- 
canian Flanders, or the Invincible State, and 
some of them have even had the magnanimity to 
celebrate in epic poetry the exploits of a people 
who, to preserve their independence, have shed 
such torrents of Spanish blood. 

The Araucanians, although they do not ex- 
ceed the ordinary height of the human species, 
are in general muscular, robust, well propor- 
tioned, and of a martial appearance. It is very 
unusual to find among them any person who is 
crooked or deformed, not from their pursuing, 
as some have supposed, the cruel custom of the 
ancient Spartans, in suffocating *such unfortunate 
children, but because they leave to nature the care 
of forming them, without obstructing her ope- 
rations by the improper application of bandages 
• and stays. Their complexion, with the ex- 
ception of the Boroanes, who, as I have already 
observed* are fair and ruddy, is of a reddish 
brown, but clearer than that of the other Ame- 
ricans. They have round faces, small animated 
eyes full of expression, a nose rather flat, a hand* 

* According to Falkner the missionary, Aucats is a name of 
reproach, given them by the Spaniards, and signifying rebels 
or wM-men—aucani is to rebel, to make a riot— aufa-caAp*/ 
(cevallo) is a wild horse,-— £. E. 
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some mouth, even and white teeth, muscular and 
well shaped legs, and small flat feet. Like the 
Tartars, they have scarce any beard, and the 
smallest hair is never to be discerned on their 
faces, from the care they take to pluck out the 
little that appears ; they esteem it very impolite 
to have a beard, calling the Europeans, by way 
of reproach, the long beards. The same atten- 
tion is paid to removing it from their bodies, 
where its growth is more abundant ; that of 
their heads is thick and black, but rather coarse ; 
they permit it to grow to a great length, and 
wind it in tresses around their heads ; of this 
they are as proud and careful as they are averse 
to beards, nor could a greater affront be offered 
them than to cut it off. Their women are deli- 
cately formed, and many of them, especially 
among the Boroanes, are very handsome. 

Possessed of great strength of constitution, 
and unincumbered with the cares that disturb 
civilized society, they are not subject, except at 
a very advanced period of life, to the infirmities 
attendant upon old age. They rarely begin to 
be grey before they are sixty or seventy, and are 
not bald or wrinkled until eighty. They are 
generally longer lived than the Spaniards, and 
many are to be met with whore age exceeds a 
hundred ; and, to the latest period of their lives, 
they retain their sight, teeth, and memory, unim- 
paired. 
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Their moral qualities are proportionate to 
their physical endowments; they are intrepid, 
animated, ardent, patient in enduring fatigue, 
ever ready to sacrifice their lives in the service 
of their country, enthusiastic lovers of liberty, 
which they consider as an essential constituent 
of their existence, jealous of their honour, 
courteous, hospitable, faithful to their engage- 
ments, grateful for services rendered them, and 
generous and humane towards the vanquished. 
But these noble qualities are obscured by the 
vices inseparable from the half-savage state of 
life which they lead, unrefined by literature or 
cultivation ; these are drunkenness, debauchery, 
presumption, and a haughty contempt for all 
other nations. Were the civil manners and in- 
nocent improvements of Europe introduced 
among them, they would soon become a people 
deserving of universal esteem ; but, under the 
present system, this happy change appears im- 
possible to be effected. 

All those nations whom either the nature of 
the climate or a sense of decency has induced to 
clothe themselves, have made use at first of loose 
garments, as being the most easily made. But 
the Araucanians, from their great attachment to 
war, which they consider as the only true source 
of glory, have adopted the short garment, as the 
best suited to martial conflicts. This dress is 
made of wool, as was that of the Greeks and 
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Romans, and consists of a shirt, a vest, a pair of 
short close breeches, and a cloak in form of a 
scapulary, with an opening in the middle for the 
head, made full and long so as to cover the 
hands and descend to the knees. This cloak is 
called poncho, and is much more commodious / 
than our mantles, as it leaves the arms at liberty, 
and may be thrown over the shoulder at pleasure; 
it is also a better protection from the wind and 
the rain, and more convenient for riding on 
horseback, for which reason it is commonly worn 
not only by the Spaniards in Chili, but by those 
of Peru and Paraguay. 

The shirt, vest, and breeches, are always of a 
greenish blue or turquois, which is the favourite 
colour of the nation, as red is that of the Tartars. 
The poncho is also, among persons of inferior 
condition, of a greenish blue, but those of the 
higher classes wear it of different colours, either 
white, red, or blue, with stripes a span broad, on 
which are wrought, with much skill, figures of 
flowers and animals in various colours, and the 
border is ornamented with a handsome fringe. 
Some of these ponchos are of so fine and elegant 
a texture as to be sold for a hundred and even a 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

The Araucanians make use of neither turbans 
nor hats, but wear upon their heads a bandage 
of embroidered wool, in the form of the ancient 
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diadem. This, whenever they salute, they raise 
a little, as a mark of courtesy, and on going to 
war ornament it with a number • of beautiful 
plumes. They also wear around the body a long 
woollen girdle, or sash, handsomely wrought. 
Persons of rank wear woollen boots of various 
colours, and leather sandals, called chette 3 but 
the common people always go bare-footed. 

The women are clad with muck modegty and 
simplicity. Their dress is entirely of wool, and, 
agreeable to the national taste, of a greenish blue 
colour. It consists of a tunic, a girdle, and a 
short cloak, called ichella, which is fastened be- 
fore with a silver buckle. The tunic, called 
chiamaly is long, and descends to the feet, it is 
without sleeves, and is fastened upon the shoulder 
by silver brooches or buckles. This dress, sanc- 
tioned by custom, is never varied ; but, to gratify 
their love of finery> they adorn themselves with 
all those trinkets which caprice or vanity sug- 
gests. They divide their hair into several 
tresses, which float in graceful negligence over 
their shoulders, and decorate their heads with a 
species of false emerald, called glianca, held by 
them in high estimation. Their necklaces and 
bracelets are of glass, and their ear-rings, which 
are square, of silver ; they have rings upon each 
finger, the greater part of which are of silver. 
It is calculated that more than a hundred thou- 
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sand marks of this metal are employed in these 
female ornaments, since they are worn even by 
the poorest class. 

I have already given some account of the 
dwellings of the ancient Chilians ; the Arauca- 
nians, tenacious, as are all nations not corrupted 
by luxury, of the customs of their country, have 
made no change in their mode of building. 
But, as they are almost all polygamists, the size 
of their houses is proportioned to the number of 
women they can maintain. The interior of these 
houses is very simple, the luxury of convenience, 
splendour, and show, is altogether unknown in 
them, and necessity alone is consulted in the se- 
lection of their furniture/ 

They never form towns, but live in scattered 
Tillages or hamlets, on the banks of rivers, or in 
plains that are easily irrigated. Their local at- 
tachments are strong, each family preferring to 
live upon the land inherited from its ancestors, 
which they cultivate sufficiently for their sub- 
sistence. The genius of this haughty people, 
in which the savage still predominates, will not 
permit them to live in walled cities, which they 
consider as a mark of servitude. 
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CHAP. II. 

Division of the Araucanian State ; Its political 
Form and civil Institutions. 

Although in their settlements the Araucanians 
are wanting in regularity, that is by no means 
the case in the political division of their state, 
which is regulated with much intelligence. They 
bave divided it from north to south into four 
vthal-mapuSj, or parallel tetrarchates, that are 
nearly equal, to which they give the names of 
lauquen-mapUj the maritime country; lelbun- 
mapu, the plain country; inapire-mapu, the 
country at the foot of the Andes; and pire- 
mapiiy or that of the Andes. Each Uthalmapu 
is divided into five aillaregues, or provinces; 
and each aillaregue into nine regues, or counties. 
The maritime country comprehends the pro- 
vinces of Arauco, Tucapel, Illicura, Boroa, and 
Nagtolten ; the country of the plain includes 
those of Encol, Puren, Repocura, Maquegua > 
and Mari quina : that at the foot of the Andes 
contains Marven, Colli ue, Chacaico, Quechere- 
gua, and Guanagua; and in that of the Andes 
is included all the valleys of the Cordilleras, 
situated within the limits already mentioned* 



which are inhabited by the Puelches,* These 
mountaineers, who were formerly a distinct na- 
tion in alliance with the Araucanians, are now 
united under their government, and have the 
same magistrates. 

This division, which discovers a certain degree 
of refinement in their political administration, is 
of a date anterior to the arrival of the Spaniards, 
and serves as a basis for the civil government of 
the Araucanians, which is aristocratic as that 
of all other barbarous nations has been. This 
species of republic consists of three orders of 
nobility, each subordinate to the other, the 
Toquis 3 the Apo-Ulmenes, and the Ulmenes, all 
of whom have their respective vassals. The 
Toquis, who may be styled tetrarchs, are four in 
number, and preside over the uthal-mapus. The 
appellation of Toqui is derived from the verb 
toquin, which signifies to judge or command ; 
they are independent of each other, but confede- 

* In the second and third articles of the treaty of LonquüV 
mo, made in the year 1784, the limits of each Uthalmapu are 
txpressly defined, and its districts marked out. It declares 
to be appertaining to that of the Cordilleras, the Huillicbes 
of Changólo, those of Gayolto and Rucachoroy to the south, 
the Puelches and Indian Pampas to the north, from Malalqut 
and the frontiers of Mendoza to the Mamilmapu in the Pampsp 
of Buenos Ay res, the whole forming a corporate body with the 
Puelches and Pehuenches of Maule, Chilian, and Antuco. So 
that at present, in case of an infraction of the treaty, it may 
easily be known what Uthalmapu is to make satisfaction. 



rated fof the public Welfare. The Apa-Ultaeii**, 
or Arch-Ulmenes, govern the provinces under 
their respective Toquis, The Ulmenes, who are 
the prefects of the regues, or counties, are de- 
pendant upon the Apo-Ul menés. This dépend- 
ance, however, is confined almost entirely to 
military affairs. Although the Ulmenes are the 
lowest iii the scale of the Araucanian aristo- 
cracy, the superior ranks, generally speaking, 
are comprehended under the same title, which is 
equivalent to that of Cacique. 

The discriminative badge of the Toqui is 
a species of battle-axe, made of porphyry or 
marble. The Arto-Ulmcnes, and the Ulmenes, 
carry staves with silver heads, but the first by 
way of distinction have a ring of the same 
metal around the middle of their staves. AH 
these dignities are hereditary in the male line, 
and proceed in the order of primogeniture. 
Thus have the dukes, the county and'marquisses 
of the military aristocracy of the north been esta- 
blished, from time immemorial, under different 
liâmes, in a corner of South America. 

With its resemblance to the feudal system, 
this government contains also almost all its de- 
fects. The Toqui possesses but the shadow of 
sovereign authority. The triple power that 
constitutes it, is vested in the great body of the 
nobility, who decide every important question*. 
in the manner of the ancient Germans, in a ge- 
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facial diet, vthich is called Butacoyog or Auco* 
coyog, the great council, or council of the Arau- 
canians. This assembly is usually held in some 
large plain, where they combine the pleasures of 
the table with their public deliberations. 

Their code of laws, which is traditionary, is 
denominated Admapu, that is to say, the customs 
of the country. In reality these laws are nothing 
more than primordial usages, or tacit conven- 
tions that have been established among them, as 
was originally the case with almost all the laws 
of other nations ; they have, consequently, all 
the defects peculiar to such systems, since, as 
they are not written, they can neither be very 
compendious, nor made sufficiently public. 

The clearest and most explicit of their poli- 
tical and fundamental laws are those that regu- 
late the limits of each authority ; the order of 
succession in the Toquiates and in the Ulminates > 
the confederation of the four Tetrarchates, the 
choice and the power of the commanders in 
ehief in time of war, and the right of convoking 
the general diets, which is the privilege of the 
Toquis ; all these laws have for their object the 
preservation of liberty and the established form 
of government. According to them, two or more 
states cannot be held under the rule of the sama 
chief. Whenever the male branch of the reign- 
ing family becomes extinct, the vassals recover 
their natural right of electing their own chief 
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from that family which is most pleasing to them* 
But before he is installed, he must be presented 
to the Toqui of their Uthalmapu, who gives 
notice of his election, in order that the new chief 
may be acknowledged and respected by all in 
that quality* 

The subjects are not, as under the feudal go- 
vernment, liable to a levy, or to any kind of per- 
sonal service, except in time of war. Neither 
are they obliged to pay any contributions to 
their chiefs, who must subsist themselves by 
means of their own property. They respect 
them, however, as their superiors, or rather as 
the first among their equals ; they also attend to 
their decisions, and escort them wheneveA they 
go out of the state. These chiefs, elated with 
their authority, would gladly extend its limits, 
and govern as absolute masters ; but the people, 
who cannot endure despotism, oppose their pre- 
tensions, and compel them to keep within the 
bounds prescribed by their customs. 

The civil laws of a society whose manners are 
simple, and interests but little complicated, 
cannot be very numerous. The Araucanians 
have but a few ; these, however, would be sufr 
ficient for their state of life, if they were more 
respected and less arbitrary. Their system of 
criminal jurisprudence, in a particular manner, 
is very imperfect. The offences that are deemed 
deserving of capital punishment are, treachery, 
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intentional homicide, adultery, the robbery of 
any valuable article, and witchcraft. Never- 
theless, those found guilty of homicide can 
screen themselves from punishment by a compo- 
sition with the relations of the murdered. Hus- 
bands and fathers are not subject to any punish- 
ment for killing their wives or children, as they 
are declared, by their laws, to be the natural 
masters of their lives. Those accused of sor- 
cery, a crime only known in countries involved 
in ignorance, are first tortured by fire, in order 
to make them discover their accomplices, and 
then stabbed with daggers. 

Other crimes of less importance are punished 
by retaliation, which is much in use among 
them, under the name of thaulonco. Justice is 
administered in a tumultuous and irregular 
manner, and without any of those preliminary 
formalities, for the most part useless, that are 
observed among civilized nations. The criminal 
who is convicted of a capital offence, is imme- 
diately put to death, according to the military 
custom, without first being suffered to rot in 
prison, a mode of confinement unknown to the 
Araucanians. It was, however, a little before 
my leaving Chili, introduced into Tucapel, the 
seat of the government^ of Lauquen-mapu, by 
Cathicura. the Toqui of that district; but, I 
know not the success of this experiment, which 
was at first very ill received by his subjects. 

VOL, II. F 
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The Ulmenes are the lawful judges of their 
vassals, and for this reason their authority is less 
precarious. The unconquerable pride of this 
people prevents them from adopting the wise 
measures of public justice; they alone possess 
some general and vague ideas upon the principles 
of political union, whence the executive power 
being without force, distributive justice is ill 
administered, or entirely abandoned to the caprice 
of individuals. The injured family often as- 
sumes the right of pursuing the aggressor or his 
relations, and of punishing them. From this 
abuse are derived the denominations and dis- 
tinctions, so much used in their jurisprudence, 
of genguerin, genguman, genla, &c. denoting 
the principal connections of the aggressor, of 
the injured, or the deceased, who are supposed 
to be authorized, by the laws of nature, to sup- 
port by force the rights of their relatives. 

A system of judicial proceeding so irregular, 
and apparently so incompatible with the existence 
of any kind of civil society, becomes the constant 
source of disorders entirely hostile to the pri- 
mary object of all good government, public and 
private security. When those who are at enmity 
have a considerable number of adherents, they 
mutually make incursions upon each others pos- 
sessions, where they destroy or burn all that they 
cannot carry off. These private quarrels, called 
malocas, resemble much the feuds of the ancient 
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Germans, and are very dreadful when Jthe Ul- 
menes are concerned, in which case they become 
real civil wars. But it must be acknowledged 
that they are generally unaccompanied with the 
effusion of blood, and are confined to pillage 
alone. This people, notwithstanding their pro- 
pensity to violence, rarely employ arms in their 
private quarrels, but decide them with the fist 
or with the club, 
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CHAP. III. 

Military System of the Araucanians ; their 
Arms and Mode of making War. 

The military government of the Araucanians ia 
not only more rational ancT better systematized 
than the civil, but in some respects appears to be 
superior to the genius of an uncultivated nation. 
Whenever the grand council determines to go to 
war, they proceed immediately to the election of 
a commander in chief, to which the Toquis have 
the first claim, as being the hereditary generals 
or stadtholders of the republic. If neither of 
them is deemed qualified for the command, dis- 
missing all regard for rank, they entrust it to 
the most deserving of the Ulmenes, or even the 
officers of the common class, as the talents ne- 
cessary for this important station are what alone 
are required. In consequence, Vilumilla 3 a man 
of low origin, commanded the Araucanian army 
with much honour in the war of 1732; and 
Curignanca, the younger son of an Ulmeri of 
the province of Encol, in that which terminated 
in 1773. 

On accepting his appointment, the new ge- 
neral assumes the title of Toqui, and the stone 
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hatchet in token of supreme command, at which 
time the native Toquis lay aside theirs, it not 
being lawful for them to carry them during the 
government of this dictator. They likewise, 
sacrificing private ambition to the public good, 
take the oaths of obedience and fealty to him, 
together with the other Ulmenes. Even the 
people, "who in peace shew themselves repugnant 
to all subordination, are then prompt to obey, 
and submissive to the will of their military so- 
vereign. He cannot, however, put any one to 
death without the consent of the principal o filters 
of his army, but as these are of his own appoint- 
ment, his orders may be considered as absolute. 

From the arrival of the Spaniards in the 
country to the present time, it is observable that 
all the Toquis who have been appointed in time 
of war were natives of the provinces of Arauco, 
of Tucapel, of Encol, or of Puren. Whether 
this partiality is owing to some superstitious 
notion, , or rather to some ancient law or agrees 
ment, I am unable to determine ; it appears, 
however, to be repugnant to the principles of 
sound policy, as it is very rare for the component 
parts of a state to maintain themselves long in a 
state of union, when they do not all participate 
equally in the advantages of the government. 
But it is a peculiarity worthy of admiration, 
that this discrimination has hitherto produced no 
division among them. 

f3 
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One of the first measures of the national 
council, after having decided upon war, is to 
dispatch certain messengers or expresses, called 
guerquenis, to the confederate tribes, and even to 
those Indians who live among the Spaniards, to 
inform the first of the steps that have been taken, 
and to request the others to make a common 
cause with their countrymen. The credentials 
of these envoys are some small arrows tied to- 
gether with a red string, the symbol of blood* 
But if hostilities are actually commenced, the 
finger of a slain enemy is joined to the arrows. 
This embassy, called pnlchitum, to run the arrow, 
is performed with such secrecy and expedition in 
the Spanish settlements, that the messengers are 
rarely discovered. 

The Toqui directs what number of soldiers 
are to be furnished by each Uthalmapu ; the 
Tetrarchs in their turn regulate the contingencies 
of the Apo-Ulmenes, and these last apportion 
them among their respective Ulmenes. Every 
Araucanian is born a soldier. All are ready to 
proffer their services for war, so that there is no 
difficulty in raising an army, which usually con- 
sists of five or six thousand men, besides the 
corps de reserve, which are kept in readiness for 
particular occasions, or to replace those killed 
in battle. 

The commander in chief appoints his Vice 
Toqui, or lieutenant-general, and the other offi- 
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cers of his staffs who in their turn nominate their 
subaltern officers. By this method, harmony 
and subordination are maintained between the 
respective commanders. The Vice Toqui is al- 
most always selected from among the Puelches, 
in order to satisfy that valiant tribe, who, as I 
have already observed, amount to the fourth 
part of the population of the state. Nor have 
the Araucanians ever had cause to repent of this 
selection. During the last war, one of these 
mountaineers, Le^iantu, lieutenant-general of 
Curignancu, harassed the Spaniards greatly, 
and gave their troops constant employment. 

The army is at present composed of infantry 
and of horse. It originally consisted entirely 
of the former, but in their first battles with the 
Spaniards, perceiving the great advantage which 
their enemies derived from their cavalry, they 
soon began to discipline themselves in the same 
manner. Their first care was to procure a good 
breed of horses, which in a short time became so 
numerous, that in the year 1568, seventeen years 
after their first opposing the Spanish arms, they 
were able to furnish several squadrons, and in 
the year 1585, the cavalry was first regularly 
organized by the Toqui Cadeguala. 

The infantry, which they call namuntulinco, 
is divided into regiments and companies ; each 
regiment consists of one thousand men, and con- 
tains ten companies of one hundred. The ca- 
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valry is divided ia the like manner, but the 
number of horse is not always the same. They 
have all their particular standards, but each 
bears a star, which is the national device. The 
soldiers are not clothed in uniform, according 
to the European custom, but all wear beneath 
their usual dress cuirasses of leather, hardened 
by * peculiar mode of dressing ; their shield» 
and helmets are also made of the same material. 

The cavalry is armed with swords and lances ; 
the infantry with pikes or clubs pointed with 
iron. They formerly employed bows and slings, 
in the use of which they were very dexterous* 
but since the arrival of the Spaniards, they have 
almost entirely relinquished them, experience - 
having taught them to avoid the destructive 
effect of their musketry, by immediately closing 
in and fighting hand to hand with the enemy. 

The art of making gun-powder is as yet un- 
known to these warlike people. Either they 
regard it but little, or, what is more probable, 
those Spaniards with whom they have sometimes 
traded, would not, if they were themselves ac- 
quainted with it, communicate to them the com- 
position. It is, however, believed that they made 
use at first of the greatest exertions to obtain 
the knowledge of this secret so important in the 
present system of warfare, The discovery of 
powder is well ascertained to have been owing 
more to accident than to the efforts of human ia- 
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genuity, although some pretend that it was 
known in China long before the period that it 
was discovered in Europe. The inhabitants} of 
the country relate the following anecdote re- 
specting gun-powder, which, however fabulous 
and absurd it may appear, is generally credited» 
The Araucanians on first seeing negroes with the 
Spaniards, imagined that they prepared from 
them the powder which they used. Soon after, 
[ baying taken one of those unfortunate men, they 
\ first covered him with stripes from head to foot* 
and afterwards burned him to a coal, in order, 
by reducing it to powder, to obtain the so much 
wished-for secret, j but were soon convinced of 
the fallacy of their chymical principles. In their 
various encounters with the Spaniards, they oc- 
casionally took from them powder and muskets, 
which in the subsequent battles they employed 
with as much skill as if they had been for a long 
time accustomed to them, but as soon as the 
powder was expended they resumed their former 
arms. 

The Dutch, when they took the city of Val- 
divia, attempted to form an alliance with them, 
and promised to supply them with powder and 
eannon, but, as they distrusted all the Europeans, 
they would not listen to their proposal. 

Before setting out on his expedition, the ge- 
neral assigns three days for consultation, in order 
to consider anew the plans of the campaign, and to 
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adopt the best expedients. Upon this occasion, 
every one has the liberty of offering his opinion, 
if he deems it conducive to the public welfare. 
In the meantime the general consults in secret 
with the officers of his staff, upon the plans that 
he has formed, and the means of remedying si- 
nister events. 

After this, the armv commences its march to 
the sound of drums, being always preceded by 
several advanced parties, in order to avoid a sur- 
prise. The infantry, as well as cavalry, proceed 
on horseback, but on coming to action they im- 
mediately dismount, and form themselves into 
their respective companies. Each soldier is 
obliged to bring from home not only his arms but 
his supply of provisions, according to the custom 
of the Romans. As all are liable to military 
service, so no one in particular is obliged to con- 
tribute to the support of the army. The pro- 
vision consists in a small sack of parched meal 
for each, which, diluted with water, furnishes 
sufficient food for them until they are enabled to 
live at free quarters upon the enemy. By adopt- 
ing this mode, the troops, being free and unin- 
cumbered with baggage, move with greater ce- 
lerity, and never lose an opportunity of attacking 
the enemy with advantage, or of making, when 
necessary, a rapid retreat. Frederick the Great, % 
of Prussia, and the celebrated Marshal Saxe, 
attempted to restore this ancient method of pro- 
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visioning armies ; but the European soldiery, ac- 
customed to a different mode of living, were not 
willing to return to that state of primitive sim- 
plicity. » 

The Araucanian troops ajre extremely vigilant; 
they adopt at night the most prudent measures, 
by encamping in secure and advantageous po- 
sitions. On these occasions sentinels are placed 
upon all sides, and in presence of the enemy they 
redouble their precautions, and strengthen the 
posts they occupy with strong entrenchments. 
Every soldier during night is obliged, in order 
to prove his vigilance, to keep up a fire before 
his tent : the great number of these fires serve to 
deceive the enemy, and have at a distance a very 
singular appearance. 

They are besides well acquainted with the art 
of constructing military works; and of protecting 
themselves with deep ditches, which they guard 
with branches of thorn, and strew caltrops in the 
environs to repress the incursions of the enemy's 
horse. In short, there are few military strata- 
gems that they do not employ at a proper time 
and place. The celebrated Spanish poet, who 
fought against them under Don Garcia, ex- 
presses his admiration at meeting with troops so 
well disciplined, and possessing such perfection 
in tactics, which, to use his expressions, the most 
celebrated nations in the world have not been 
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able to attain without great trouble, and after a 
long course of years. 

When an action becomes necessary, they sepa- 
rate the cavalry into two wings, and place the 
infantry in the centre, divided into several bat- 
talions, the files being composed alternately of 
pikemen and soldiers armed with clubs, in such 
a manner that between every pike a club is al- 
ways to be found. The Vice Toqui has the 
command of the right wing, and that of the left 
is committed to an experienced officer. The 
Toqui is present every where as occasion may 
require, and exhorts his men with much elo- 
quence to fight valiantly for their liberties. But 
of this there appears little need, as the soldierfe 
manifest such ardour, that their officers have 
much more difficulty in restraining their im- 
petuosity th an in exciting them to action , Ful ly 
impressed with the opinion, that te die in battle 
is the greatest honour that a man can acquire in 
this life, on the signal for combat being given, 
they advance desperately, shouting in a terrific 
manner, and notwithstanding the slaughter made 
among them by the cannon, endeavour to pene- 
trate the eentre of the enemy. Though they 
know / full well that the first ranks will be ex- 
posed to almost certain destruction, they eagerly 
contend with each other for these posts of ho- 
nour, or to serve as leaders of the files. As soon 
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as the first line is cut down, the second occupies 
its place, and then the third, until they finally 
succeed in breaking the front ranks of the enemy. 
In the midst of their fury they nevertheless pre- 
serve the strictest order, and perform all the 
evolutions directed by their officers. The most 
terrible of them are the clubrbearers, who, like 
so many Herculeses, destroy with their iron- 
pointed maces all they meet in their way.* 

* The people of Chili, the bravest and most active among 
the Americans, ought to be excepted from this observation ; 
they attack their enemies in the open field ; their troops are 
disposed in regular order, and their battalions advance to 
action not only with courage but with discipline. The North 
Americans, although many of them have substituted the fire- 
arms .of Europe in place of their bows and arrows, are not* 
withstanding still attached to their ancient manner of making 
war, and carry it on according to their own system ; but the 
Chilians resemble the warlike nations of Europe and Asia m 
their military operations.— RoiertsorCs History of Amerita, 
vol. ii. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Division of the Spoil ; Sacrifice after the War ; 

Congress of P&ace. 

The spoils of war are divided among those who 
have had the good fortune to take them. But 
when the capture has been general, they are dis- 
tributed among the whole in equal parts, called 
reg, so that no preference is shown to any of the 
officers, nor even to the Toqui. The prisoners, 
according to the custom of all barbarous nations, 
are made slaves until they are exchanged or ran- 
somed. 

According to the admapu, one of these unfor- 
tunate men must be sacrificed to the manes of 
the soldiers killed in the war. This cruel law, 
traces of which are to be found in the annals of 
almost all nations, is nevertheless very rarely put 
in practice, but one or two instances having oc- 
curred in the space of nearly two hundred years. 
The Araucanians are sensible to the dictates of 
compassion, although the contrary is alleged by 
certain writers, who having assumed as an incon- 
trovertible principle that they never give quarter 
te their enemies, afterwards contradict them- 
selves in mentioning the~great number of Spanish 
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prisoners who have either been exchanged or 
ransomed after the war. The sacrifice above- 
mentioned, called pruloncon, or the dance of the 
dead, is performed in the following manner : 

The officers, surrounded by the soldiers, form 
a circle, in the centre of which, in the midst of 
four poniards, representing the four Uthalmapus, 
is placed the official axe of the Toqui. The 
unfortunate prisoner, as a mark of ignominy, is 
then led in upon a horse deprived of his ears and 
tail, and placed near the axe, with his face turned 
towards his country. They afterwards give him 
a handful of small sticks and a sharp stake, with 
which they oblige him to dig a hole in the 
ground, in which they order him to cast the 
sticks one by one, repeating the names of the 
principal warriors of his country, while at the 
same time the surrounding soldiers load these 
abhorred names with the bitterest execrations. 
He is then ordered to cover the hole, as if to 
bury therein the reputation and valour of their 
enemies whom he has named. After this cere- 
mony, the Toqui, or one of his bravest com- 
panions, to whom he relinquishes the honour of 
the execution, dashes out the brains of the pri- 
/ soner with a club. The heart is immediately 
taken out by two attendants and presented palpi- 
tating to the general, who sucks a little of the 
blood, and passes it to his officers, who repeat 
in succession the same ceremony ; in the mean- 
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time he fumigates with tobacco-smoke from his 
pipe the four cardinal points of the circle. The 
soldiers strip the flesh from the bones, and make 
of them flutes ; then cutting off the head, carry 
it around upon a pike amidst the acclamations 
of the multitude, while, stamping in measured 

s, 

pace, they thunder out their dreadful war-song, 
accompanied by the mournful sound of these 
horrid instruments. This barbarous festival is 
terminated by applying to the mangled body the 
head of a sheep, which is succeeded by a scene 
of riot and intoxication. If the skull should 
not be broken by the blows of the club, they 
make of it a cup called ralilonco, which they 
use in their banquets in the manner of the ancient 
Scythians and Goths. 

On the termination of a war, a congress is as- 
sembled, called by the Spaniards parlamento, 
and the AT&uc&nmns-huincacoyag. This is usually 
held in a delightful plain between the rivers Bio- 
bio and Du queco, on the confines of both terri- 
tories, whither the Spanish President and the 
Araucanian Toqui repair with the attendants 
agreed upon in the preliminary articles. The 
four Uthalmapus send at the same time four de- 
puties, who are usually the Tetrarchs thepaselves, 
and whose unanimous consent is requisite for 
the establishment and ratification of peace. In 
the congress that was held after the war of 1723, 
were present 00e hundred and thirty Ulmenes 
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with theif attendants, who amounted to the 
number of two thousand men, and the camps of 
the negociating parties were separated by an in- 
terval of twd miles. 

The coriference is commenced with many com- 
pliineiits upon either side, and in token of future 
friendship, they bind the staves of the Ulmenes 
with that of the Spanish president together, and 
place them in the midst of the assembly; an 
Ar&ucànian orator theft presents a branch of 
cinnamon, which is with them the token of peace, 
and placing his left hand upon the bundle of 
staves, makes in the Chilian language a pertinent 
harangue upon the causes that produced the 
war, and the most eligible means of preserving 
harmony between the two nations. He theji 
proceeds with much eloquence and energy to 
point out the losses and miseries occasioned by 
war, and the advantages that are derived from 
peace, to which he exhorts the chiefs of either 
party in- a pathetic peroration. An interpreter 
then explains the precise meaning of all that the 
Araucanian has said. The Spanish president re- 
plies in another speech adapted to the subject, 
which is interpreted in the same manner. The 
articles of the treaty are then agreed upon, and 
are ratified by a sacrifice of several Chilihueques, 
or Chilian camels, which tbe Araucanians immo- 
late for the happy continuance of the peace. 
After this the president dines at the same table 
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with the Toqui and the principal Ulmenes, to 
whom he makes the customary presents in the 
name of his sovereign.* 

This parliament is renewed as often as a pew 
president is sent from Spain to Chili, and cannot 
possibly be dispensed with, as in that case the 
Áraucanians, imagining themselves despised, 
would, without any other cause, commence war. 
For this reason, there is always a considerable 
sum ready in the royal treasury for the expenses 
necessary upon these occasions. On the arrival 
of a ne\Y president, an envoy, called the national 
commissary, is dispatched in his name to the four 

* 

* In those countries the Araucanians are the most usual, 
most intrepid, and most irreconcileable enemies of Spain. They 
are the only people, of the New World who have ventured to 
fight with the Europeans in the open field, and who employ 
the sling in order to hurl death at a distance upon their ene- 
mies. They have even the intrepidity to attack the best for- 
tified posts. As these Americans are not embarrassed in 
making war, they are not apprehensive of its duration, and 
hold it as a principle never to sue for peace, the first overtures 
for which are always made by the Spaniards. When these are 
favourably received, a conference is held. The governor of 
Chili and the Indian general, accompanied by the most distin- 
guished officers of either party, regulate amidst the festivity 
of the table the terms of the agreement. The frontier was 
formerly the theatre of these assemblies; but the two last 
were held in the capital of the colony. The savages have 
even consented to allow the residence of deputies among 
'them, entrusted with the charge oí maintaining harmony be- 
tween the two nations.— RaynaVs History qf the Indies, 
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Uthalmapus, to invite the Toquis and the other 
Ulmenes to meet him at the place appointed,, for 
the purpose of becoming acquainted with each 
other, and to confirm the friendship contracted 
with his predecessors. In this convention, nearly 
the same ceremonies are practised as are made 
use of on ratifying a treaty of peace. The Ul- 
menes collect upon this occasion in great num- 
bers, not only for the purpose of becoming per- 
sonally acquainted with the new governor, but 
to form art opinion, from his manners and coun- 
tenance, of his pacific or warlike disposition. 
This meeting attracts to the place where it is 
held a great number of merchants, who form 
there a kind of fair, mutually advantageous to 
both nations. 
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CHAP. V. 

System of Religion and Funeral Ceremonies 

The religious system of the Araticaaians is aim- 
pie, and well adapted to their free ta aimer df 
thinking and of living. They acknowledge a 
Supreme Being, the author of all things, whom 
•they call * Pillan, a word derived from pulli or 
filliy the soul, and sigilifies the supreme essence ; 
'they also call him Guenu-pillan, the spirit of 
heaven ; Büta-gen¿ the great being ; Thalcove, 
the thunderer ; Vilvemvoe, the creator of all ; 
Vilpepilvoe, the omnipotent; Mollgelu, the 
eternal ; Avnolu, the infinite, &c. 

The universal government of Pillan is a pro- 
totype of the Araucanian polity. He is the 
great f Toqui of the invisible world, and as 
such has his Apo-Ulmenes, and his Ulmenes, to 
whom he entrusts the administration of affairs 
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* Pillan is also, according to Dobrizhoffer, (T. 2. p. 101) 
their word for thunder. Tupa, or Tupi, in like manner among 
all the Tupi tribes of Brazil, and also the Guaraníes of Para- 
guay, equally means thunder and God.— E. E. 

t According to Falkner, his general name among the Mo- 
luche tribes is Toquichen, Governor of the Peoplèv— E. E. 
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of less importance.. These ideas are certainly 
very rude, but it must be acknowledged that the 
Araucanians are not the only people who have 
regulated the things of heaven by those of the 
earth. 

In the first class of these subaltern divinities, 
is the Epunamun, or god of war ; the Meulen, 
a benevolent deity, the friend of the human race; 
and the Guecubu, a malignant being, the author 
of all evil, who appears to be the same as the sil- 
gue. From hence it appears, that the doctrine of 
two adverse principles, improperly called Marii- 
cheisn», is very extensive, or in other words, is 
found to be established among almost all the 
barbarous nations of both continents. These 
being, from the uncultivated state of their minds, 
incapable of investigating the origin of good and 
evil, and deducing inferences from effects, have 
had recourse to the invention of two opposite 
agents, in order to reconcile the apparent con- 
tradiction in the natural and moral government 
of the world. 

The Guecubu* is the Mavari of the Oro- 
noques, and the Aherman of the Persians. He 
is, according to the general opinion of the Arau- 
canians, the efficient cause of all the misfortunes 
that occur. If a horse tires, it is because the 

* Hqecuvu, orHuecuvoe, tke word is written by Falk&er, 
and explained tç mean the Wanderer without.— »£. 25. 
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Guecubu has rode him. If the earth tremble», 
the Guecubu has given it a shock ; nor does any 
one die that is not suffocated by the Guecubu. In 
short, this evil being has as great influence over 
calamity as the occult qualities of the Cabalista 
have upon physical effects ; and if his power 
was real, he would be the most active of any 
agent in this nether world. 

The Ulmenes of their celestial hierarchy are 
the Genii, who have the charge of created things, 
and who, in concert with the benevolent Meulen, 
form a counterpoise to the enormous power of 
Guecubu. They are of both sexes, male and 
female, who always continue pure and chaste, 
propagation being unknown in their system of 
the spiritual world. The males are called Gen, 
that is, lords, unless this word should be the 
same as the Ginn of the Arabians. The females 
are called Amei-malghen, which signifies spi- 
ritual nymphs,* and perform for men the oflices 
of Lares or familiar spirits. There is not an 
Araucanian but imagines he has one of these in 
his service. Nieñ caí gui Amchi-malghen, I 
keep my nymph still, is a common expression 
when they succeed in any undertaking. 

The Araucanians carry still farther their ideas 
of the analogy between the celestial government 

* More properly peris or fairies, from their ebvious resem- 
blance to that aerial class of beings of oriental origin. 
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and their own, for as their Ulmenes have not the 
right of imposing any species of service or con- 
tributions upon their subjects, still less in their 
opinion should those of celestial race require it 
of man, since they have no occasion for it. Go- 
verned by these singular opinions, they pay to 
them no exterior worship. They have neither 
temples nor idols, nor are they accustomed to 
offer any sacrifices, except in case of some severe 
calamity, or on concluding a peace ; at such times 
they sacrifice animals and burn tobacco,, which 
they think is the incense most agreeable to their 
deities. Nevertheless they invoke them and im- 
plore their aid upon urgent occasions, addressing 
themselves principally to Pillan and to Meulen. 
To this little regard for religion is owing the in* 
difference which they have manifested at the 
introduction of Christianity amo.ng them, which 
is tolerated in all the provinces of their domi- 
nion. The missionaries are there much respect- 
ed, well treated, and have full liberty of pub- 
licly preaching their tenets, but, notwithstanding, 
there are but few of the natives who are converted. 
If the Araucanians discover little regard for 
their deities, they are, however, very superstitious 
in many points of less importance. They firmly 
believe in divination, and pay the greatest atten- 
tion to such favourable or unfavourable omens 
as the capriciousness of their imagination may 
luggest to them. These idle observations are 
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particularly directed to dreams, to the singing 
and flight of birds, which are esteemed by the 
whole of them the truest interpreters of the will 
of the gods. The fearless Araucanian, who 
with incredible valour confronts death in battle, 
trembles at the sight of an owl. Their puerile 
weakness in this respect would appear incom- 
patible with the strength of their intellect, if 
the history of the human mind did not furnish us 
with continual examples of similar contradictions. 
They consult upon all occasions their diviners, 
or pretenders to a knowledge of futurity, who 
are sometimes called Gligua, and at others Dugol, 
among whom are some that pass for Quenguenu, 
Genpugnu, Genpiru, &c. which signify masters of 
the heavens, of epidemic diseases, and of worms 
or insects, and like the Llamas of Tibet, boast 
of being able to produce rain, of having the 
power to cure all disorders, and to prevent the 
ravages of the worms that destroy the corn. 
They are in great dread of the Calcus, or pre- 
tended sorcerers, who they imagine keep con- 
cealed by day in caverns with their disciples, 
called Ivunches, man-animals, and who at night 
transform themselves into nocturnal birds,, make 
incursions in the air, and shoot invisible arrows 
at their enemies. Their superstitious credulity 
is particularly obvious, in the serious stories 
that they relate of apparitions, phantoms, and 
hobgoblins, respecting which they have innu- 
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mer able tales. But in truth, is there $ny nation 
on earth, so far removed from credulity in th$t 
particular, as to claim aright of laughing at 
the Araucanians ? They have, nevertheless soma 
among them, who are philosophers enough to 
despise such absurdities, and laugh at thé folly 
of their countrymen. 

They are all, however, agreed in the belief of 

the immortality of the soul. This consolatory 

truth is deeply rooted, and in a manner innate 

with them. They hold that man is composed 

of two substances essentially different : the 

corruptible body, which they call anca y and 

the soul, am or pullij which they say is an* 

çanolu, incorporeal, and mugealu, eternal, or 

existing for ever. This distinction is so fully 

established among them, that they frequently 

make use of the word anca metaphorically, to 

denote a part, the half, or the subject of any 

thing. 

As respects the state of the soul after its sepa- 
ration from the body, they are not, however, 
agreed. All concur in saying, with the other 
American tribes, that after death they go to- 
wards the west beyond the sea, to a certain place 
called Gulcheman, that is, the dwelling of the 
men beyond the mountains. But some believe 
that this country is divided into two parts, one 
pleasant, and filled with every thing that is de- 
lightful, the abode of the good ; and the other 
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desolate, and in want of every thing, the habi- 
tation of the wicked. Others are of opinion 
that all indiscriminately enjoy there eternal 
pleasure, pretending that the deeds of this life 
have no influence upon a future state. 
v Notwithstanding they know the difference be- 
tween the body and the soul, their ideas of the 
spirituality of the latter do not seem to be very 
distinct, as appears from the ceremonies prac- 
tised at their funerals. As soon as one of their 
nation dies, his friends and relations seat them- 
selves upon the ground around the body, and 
weep for a long time ; they afterwards expose it, 
clothed in the best dress of the deceased, upon 
at high bier, called pilluay, where it remains 
during the night, which they puss near it in 
weeping, or in eating and drinking with those of 
who come to console them. This meeting is 
called curicahuin, the black entertainment, as 
that colour is among them, as well as the Euro- 
peans, the symbol of mourning. The following 
day, sometimes not until the second or the third 
after the decease of the person, they carry the 
corpse in procession to the eltum, or burying- 
place of the family, which is usually situated in 
a wood, of on a hill. Two young men on horse-» 
back, riding full speed, precede the procession. 
The bier is carried by the principal relations, 
and is surrounded by women, who bewail the 
deceased in the manner of the hired mourners 
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among the Romans ; -while another woman, who 
walks behind, strews ashes in the road, to pre- 
vent the soul from returning to its late abode. 
On arriving at the place of burial, the corpse is 
laid upon the surface of the ground, and sur- 
rounded, if a man, with his arms, if a woman, 
with female implements, and with a great quan- 
tity of provisions, and with vessels filled with 
chica and with wine, which, according to their 
opinions, are necessary to subsist them during 
their passage to another world. They some- 
times even kill a horse and inter it in the same 
ground. After these ceremonies they take leave 
with many tears of the deceased, wishing him a 
prosperous journey, and cover the corpse with 
earth and stones placed in a pyramidal form, 
upon which they pour a great quantity of chica. 
The similarity between these funeral rites and 
those practised by the ancients must be obvious 
to those acquainted with the customs of the 
Jatter. 

Immediately after the relations have quitted 
the deceased, an old woman, called Tempuleaguc, 
comes, as the Araucanians believe, in the shape 
of a whale, to transport him to the Elysian fields ; 
but before his arrival there, he is obliged to pay 
a toll for passing a very narrow strait to another 
malicious old woman who guards it, and who, 
on failure, deprives the passenger of an eye. 
This fable resembles much that of the ferryman 
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Cfraroq, not that there is arçy probability tfo}$ 
| the one was copied from the other, as the human 

mind, when placed in similar situations, will 
give birth to the sapie ideas. The soul, >vljei\ 
separated from the body, exercises in another 
life the same functions that it performed ip this,, 
wittt no other difference except that they are un-? 
accompanied with fatigue pr satiety. Husbands 
have there the same wives as they had on earthy 
but the latter have no children, as that happy 
country cannot be inhabited by any except the 
spirits of the dead, and every thing there if 
spiritual or analogous to it. 

According to their theory, the soul, notwith- 
standing its new condition of life, never loses its 
original attachments, and when the spirits of 
their countrymen return, as they frequently do, 
they fight furiously with those of their enemies, 
whenever they meet with them in the air, and 
these combats are the origin of tempests, thunder, 
and lightning. Not a storm happens upon ifye 
Andes or the ocean, which they do not ascribe 
to a battle between the souls of their fellowr 
countrymen and those of the Spaniards; they 
say that the roaring of the wind is the trampling 
of their horses, the noise of the thunder that of 
their drums, and the flashes of lightning the fire 
of the artillery. If the storm takes its course 
towards the Spanish territory, they affirm that 
their spirits have put to flight those of the Spa- 
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iriards, and exclaim, triumphantly, Iñavtmen, 
iiiavimcn,puên,taguvtmen ! Pursue thent, friends, 
pursue them, kill them!» If ihe contrary hap- 
pens, they are greatly afflicted, and call out in 
fcÓnstéMiaitioft, Yaoutüinefi, puen, naniùhtumen! 
Courage friends, be firm ! 

^ Their ideas respecting the origin of creation 
are so crude and ridiculous, that to relate them 
could serve for little else than to show the weak- 
ness of human reason when left to itself. They 
have among them a tradition of a great deluge, 
in which only a few persons were saved, who 
took refuge upon a high mountain called Theg- 
theg, the thundering, or the sparkling, which 
had three points, and possessed the property of 
moving upon the water. From hence it is in- 
ferible that this deluge was in consequence of 
some volcanic eruption, accompanied by terrible 
earthquakes, and is probably very different from 
that of Noah. Whenever a violent earthquake 
occurs, these people fly for safety to those moun- 
tains which they fancy to be of a similar ap- 
pearance, and which of course, as they suppose, 
must possess the same property of floating on the 
water, assigning as a reason, that they are fearful 
after an earthquake that the sea will again re- 
turn and deluge the world. On these occasions, 
each one takes a good supply of provisions, and 
wooden plates to protect their heads from being 
scorched, provided the Thegtheg, when raised 
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raised by the waters, should be elevated to the 
iun. Whenever they are told that plates made 
of earth would be much more suitable for this 
purpose than those of wood, which are liable 
to be burned, their usual reply is, that their 
ancestors did so before them. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Division of Time ; Astronomical Ideas ; 

Measures. 

Time is divided by the Araucanians, as with us, 
into years, seasons, months, days, and hours, but 
in a very different method. Their year is solar, 
and begins on the 22d of December, or imme- 
diately after the southern solstice. For this 
reason they call this solstice Thaumathipantu, 
the bead and tail of the year, and denominate 
June Udanthipantu, the divider of "the year, from 
its dividing it into two equal parts. These two 
essential points they are able to ascertain with 
sufficient exactness by means of the solstitial 
shadows. The year is called Tipantu, the de- 
parture, or course of the «un, as that planet de- 
parts, or appears to depart from the tropic in 
order to make its annual revolution; it is divided 
into twelve months, of thirty days each, as was 
that of the Egyptians and Persians. In order to 
complete the tropical year lhey add five inter- 
calary days, but in what manner they are intro- 
duced I am not able to determine ; it is, how- 
ever, probable they are placed in the last month, 
which in that case will have thirty-five days. 
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These months are called generally ctyen, or 
moons, and must originally have been regulated 
wholly by the phases of the moon. The proper 
names of them, as near as they can be rendered 
by ours, are the following, which are derived 
from the qualities, or the most remarkable 
things that are produced in each month : 

Jvun-cujen, January— The month of fruit. 

Cogi-cujen, February— The month of harvest. 

Glor-cujen, Mardi — The month of maize. 

Rimu-cujen, April — The 1st month of the rimu. 

Indtimu-cujen, May — The 2d month of the rimu. 

Thor-cujen, June— The 1st month of foam. 

Inanthor-cujen, July— The 2d month of foam. 

Huin-cujen, August— The unpleasant month. 

Pillal'cujen, September — The treacherous month. 

Hueul-cujen, October — The 1st month of new winds. 
Jnan-hueul-cujen, November— The 2d month of new winds. 

Huevirti-cujen, December— The month of new fruit. 

The seasons, as in Europe, consist of three 
months; the spring is called Peughen, the summer 
Ucan, the autumn Gualug, and the winter Pu- 
cham. To render the distribution of the year 
uniform, they also divide the natural day into 
twelve parts, which they call gliagantu, assign- 
ing six to the day and six to the night, in the 
manner of the Chinese, the Japanese, the Ota- 
heitans, and several other nations. Thus each 
gliagantu or Araucanian hour is equal to two of 
OUrs. Those of the day they determine by the 
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height of the sun, and those of the night by the 
position of the stars : but, as they make use of 
no instrument for this purpose, it follows that 
this division, which must necessarily be unequal 
according to the different seasons of the year, 
will be much more so from the imperfect manner 
of regulating it. They begin to number their 
hours as is general in Europe, from midnight, 
and give to each a particular name.* In civil 
transactions, they calculate indifferently, either 
by days, nights, or mornings, so that three days, 
three nights, or three mornings, signify the same 
thing. 

To the stars in general they give the name of 
huaglen, and divide them into several constella- 
tions, which they call pal, or ritha. These con- 
stellations usually receive their particular appel- 
lations from the number of remarkable stars that 
compose them. Thus the Pleiades are called 
Cajupal, the constellation of six, and the An- 
tarctic Cross, MelerithOj the constellation of 
four, as the first has six stars<that are very ap- 
parent, and the last four. The Milky Way is 
called Rupuepeu, the fabulous road, from a story 
which, like other nations, they relate of it, and 
which is considered as fabulous by the astrono- 
mers of the country. 

« 

* These names, commencing at midnight, are, Puliuen, 
Ueun¡ Thipanantu, Maleu, Vutamaleu, Ragiantu, Culunantu, 
Gullantu, Conaniu, Guvquenantu, Puni, Ragipun. 
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They are well acquainted with the planets, 
tfhich they call Gau, a word derived from the 
verb gaun, to wash, from whence it may be in 
ferred, that they have respecting these bodies the 
same opinion as the Romans, that at their setting 
they submerge themselves in the sea. Nor are 
there wanting Fontenelles among them, who 
believe that many of those globes are so many 
other earths, inhabited in tlie same manner as 
ours ; for this reason they call the sky Guenu- 
mapu, the country of heaven ; and the moon 
Cuyen-mapu, the country of the moon. They 
agree likewise with the Aristotelians, in main* 
taining that the comets, called by them Cheruvoe, 
proceed from terrestrial exhalations, inflamed in 
the upper regions of the air ; but they are not 
considered as the precursors of evil and disaster, 
as they have been esteemed by almost all the 
nations of the earth. An eclipse of the sun is 
called by them Layantu, and that of the moon 
Layctfjen, that is, the death of the sun or of the 
moon. But thcáfe expressions are merely meta- 
phorical^ as are the correspondent ones in Latin, 
of defectus solis, ant lunœ. I know not their 
opinions of the pause of these phenomena ; but 
I have been informed that they evince no greater 
alarm upon these occasions than at the most 
common operations of nature. Their language* 
contains several words wholly applicable to astro- 
nomical subjects, such as Tlwren, the late rising 
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of the stars, and others similar, which prove 
that their knowledge in this respect, is much 
greater than what is generally supposed. But 
my researches into their customs, owing to the 
reasons which I have already assigned, were by 
no means so complete as I could have wished 
before I left the country. 

Their long measures are the palm, nela> the 
span, duche, the foot, nàmun, the pace, thecan, 
the ell, nevcu, and the league, tupu, which an- 
swers to the marine league, or the parasañg of 
the Persians. Their greater distances are com- 
puted by mornings, corresponding to the day's 
journey of Europe. Their liquid and dry mea- 
sures are less numerous : the guampar, a quart, 
the can, a pint, and the mencu, a measure of a 
less quantity, serve for the first. The dry mea- 
sures are the chiaigue, which contains about 
six pints, and the gliepu, which is double that 
quantity. 

With regard to the speculative sciences they 
have very little information. Their geometrical 
notions are, as might be expected from an uncul- 
tivated people, very rude and confined. They 
have not even proper words to ¡denote the prin- 
cipal figures, as the point, the line, the angle, 
the triangle, the square, the circle, the sphere, 
the cube, the cone, &c. Their language, how- 
ever, as we shall show hereafter, is flexible ana. 
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adapted to every species of composition, whence 
it would be easy to form a vocabulary of tech- 
nical words to facilitate the acquisition of the 
sciences to the Araucanians. 
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CHAP. VIL 

Rhetoric; Poetry; Medical Skill; Commerce 

of the Araucanians. 

Notwithstanding their general ignorance, 
they cultivate successfully the sciences of rheto- 
ric, poetry, and medicine, as far as these are at- 
tainable by practice or observation ; for they 
have no books among them, nor any who know 
how to write or read. Nor can they be induced 
to learn these arts ; either from their aversion to 
every thing that is practised by the Europeans, 
or from their being urged by a savage spirit to 
despise whatever does nut belong to their country» 
Oratory is particularly held in high estimation 
by them, and, as among the ancient Romans, is 
the high road to honour, and the management of 
public affairs. The eldest son of an Ulmén 
who is deficient in this talent, is for that sole 
reason excluded from the right of succession, 
and one of his younger brothers, or the nearest 
relation that he has, who is an able speaker, sub- 
stituted in his place. Their parents, therefore, 
accustom them from their childhood to speak in 
public, and carry them to their national assem* 
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blies, where the best orators of the country dis- 
play their eloquence. 

From hence is derived the attention which they 
generally pay to speak their language correctly, 
and to preserve it in its purity, taking great care 
to avoid the introduction of any foreign word, 
in which they are so particular, thai whenever a 
foreigner settles among them, they oblige him to 
relinquish "his name and take another in the 
Chilian language. The missionaries themselves 
are obliged to conform to this singular regula- 
tion, if they would obtain the public favour. 
They have much to endure from this excessive 
fastidiousness, as even while they are preaching 
the audience will interrupt them, and with im- 
portunate rudeness correct the mistakes in lan- 
guage or pronunciation that escape them. Many 
of them are well acquainted with the Spanish 
language, both from their frequent communica- 
tion with the neighbouring Spaniards, and from 
having been accuatomed to speak a soft, regular, 
and varied language, which readily adapts itself 
to the pronunciation of the European (dialects, as 
has been observed by Captain Wallis respecting 
the Patagonians, who are real Chilians.* They, 
however, make but little use of it, none of them 
ever attempting to speak ia Spanish in any of 

* Hftwkesworth's Voyage of Captain. Walfcb. 
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the assemblies or congresses that have been held 
between the two nations, on which occasion they 
had much rather submit to the inconvenience 
of listening to a tiresome interpreter, than, by 
speakings another language, io degrade their 
native tongue. 

The speeches of their orators resemble those 
of the Asiatics, or riiore properly those of all 
barbarous nations. The style iè highly figura- 
tive, allegorical, elevated, and replete with pe- 
culiar phrases and expressions that are employed 
only in similar compositions, from whence it is 
called eoyagtucan, the style of parliamentary 
harangues. They abound with parables and 
apologues, which sometimes/ furnish the whole 
substance of the discourse. Their orations, not» 
withstanding, contain all the essential parts re- 
quired by the rules of rhetoric, which need not 
excité our surprise, since tito same principle of 
nature that led the Greek* to reduce eloquence 
to an art, has taught the use of it to these people. 
They are déficient neither in á suitable exordium» 
a clear narrative, a well-founded argument, or 
a pathetic peroration. They commonly divide 
their subject ifttó twe or three point*, which they 
call thoy, and àpecify thé number by saying epu 
thoy-gei temen piavin, what I am going to say is 
divided into two points. They employ in their 
oratory several kinds of style, but the most 
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esteemed is the rachidugun, a word equivalent to 
academic. 

Their poets are calle i gempin, lords of speech. 
This expressive name is well applied to them,, 
since possessing that strong enthusiasm excited by 
passions undebilitated by the restraints and refine- 
ments of civil life, they follow no other rules in 
their compositions than the impulse of their 
imaginations. .Of course, their poetry generally 
contains strong and lively images, bold figures, 
frequent, allusions and similitudes, novel and 
forcible expressions, and possesses the art of 
moving and interesting the heart by exciting its 
sensibility. Every thing in it is metaphorical 
and." animated, and allegory is, if I may use the 
expression, its very . soul or essence. Unre- 
strained enthusiasm is the prime characteristic of 
all the poetry of savages ; such was that of the 
JBards of the Celts, and the Scalds of the Danes; 
jand the pretended editor of the poems of Ossian 
has discovered un intimate acquaintance with 
the poetic genius of barbarous nations. 
, . The principal subject of the songs of the 
Araucanians is the exploits of their heroes. I 
would gladly have presented to my readers some , 
of these compositions, but the difficulty of pro- 
curing them, from the distance of the country, 
has not permitted me to do it. Their verses are 
.composed jn<$tly iu stanzas of eight or eleven 
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syllables, a measure that appears the most agree- 
able to the human ear. They are blank, but 
occasionally a rhyme is introduced, according to ¡J 

the taste or caprice of the poet. 

The Araucanians have three kinds of phy- 
sicians, the Ampivcs, the Vïleus, and the Machis. 
The Ampivcs, a word equivalent to empirics, are 
the best. They employ in their cures only sim- 
ples, are skillful herbalists, and have some very 
good ideas of the pulse and the other diagnostics* 
The Vïleus correspond to the methodists, or re- 
gular physicians. Their principal theory is, 
that all contagious disorders proceed from in- 
sects, an opinion held by many physicians in 
Europe. For this reason they generally give to 
epidemics the name of cutampiru, that is to say, 
vermiculous disorders, or diseases of worms. 

The Machis are a superstitious class, that are 
to be met with among all the savage nations of 
both continents. They maintain that all serious 
disorders proceed from witchcraft, and pretend 
to cure them by supernatural means, for which 
reason they are employed in desperate cases, 
when the exertions of the Ampives or of the 
Vileus are ineffectual. Their mode of cure is 
denominated machitún, and consists in the fol- 
lowing idle ceremonies, which are always per- 
formed in the night : 

The room of the sick person is lighted with a 
great number of torches, and in a corner of it, 
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among several branches of laurel, is placed a 
large bough of cinnamon, to which is suspended 
the magical drum ; near it is a sheep ready for 
sacrifice. The Machi directs the women who 
are present to sing with a loud voice a doleful 
song, accompanied with the sound of some little 
drums which they beat at the same time. In 
the meantime, he fumigates three times with 
tobacco-smoke, the branch of cinnamon, the 
sheep, the singers, and the sick person. After 
this ceremony, he kills the sheep, takes out the 
heart, and after sucking the blood fixes it upon 
the branch of cinnamon. He next approaches 
the patient, and by certain charms pretends to 
open his belly to discover the poison that fiaá 
been given him by the pretended sorcerer. He 
then takes the magical drum, which he beats, 
and sings, walking round with the women ; all 
at once he falls to the ground like a maniac, 
making frightful gesticulations and horrible con- 
tortions of his body, sometimes wildly opening 
his eyes, then shutting them, appealing like one 
possessed of an evil spirit. During this farcical 
scene, the relations of the sick interrogate the 
Machi upon the cause and seat of the malady. 
To these questions the fanatical impostor replies 
in such a manner as he believes best calculated 
to promote the deception, either by naming, as 
the cause of the malady, some person whom he 
wishes to revenge himself of, or by expressing 
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himself doubtfully as to the success of his in- 
cantations. In this . manner these diabolical 
mountebanks become very frequently the cause 
of horrible murders, as the relations of the sick, 
supposing the accusation true, put to death 
without pity those accused of these practices, 
and sometimes involve in their revenge the whole 
family, if they are not strong enough to resist 
their violence. But these malicious fomenters 
of discord are careful never to accuse the prin- 
cipal families. The Machis, though not in- 
vested with the sacerdotal character, like the 
physicians of most other savage nations, greatly 
resemble in their impostures the Shamanis of 
Kamtchatka, the Molme* of Africa, and the 
Piadiis of the Oroeoque, whose tricks are ac- 
curately described by the Abbé Gili, in his 
history of the Oronokians. 

These physicians, notwithstanding the different 
systems that they pursue, sometimes meet to sa- 
tisfy the solicitude or the vanity of the relations 
of the sicj^. But their consultations, which are 
called Tùkwman, have generally the same issue 
as those of the physicians of Europe. They 
have, "besides these two, other kinds of pro- 
fessors of medicine.. The first, who may be 
styled surgeons, are skillful in replacing dislo- 
cations, in repairing fractures, and in curing 
wounds and ulcers. They are called Gutarvc, 
pw w e c a teal merit, and often perform wonderful 
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cures. But this is by no means the case with 
the others, called Cupove, from the verb cupon, 
to anatomize ; these, infatuated with Machiism, 
dissect bodies, in order to show the entrails, 
which they say are infected with magic poison. 
Nevertheless, by means of this practice, they 
acquire ideas by no means contemptible respect- 
ing the conformation of the human body, for 
the different parts of which they have appro- 
priate names. 

Before the arrival of the Spaniards, the Arau- 
canians made use of bleeding, blistering, clysters, 
emetics, cathartics, and sudorifics, all ^fp|Çh re- 
medies have their peculiar names iniWcff lan- 
guage. They let blood with the sharp point of 
a flint fixed in a small stick. This instrument 
they prefer to a lancet, as they think it less liable 
to fail. Instead of a syringe they make use, 
like the inhabitants of Kamschatka, of a blad- 
der, to which they apply a pipe. Their emetics, 
cathartics, and sudorifics, are almost all ob- 
tained from the vegetable kingdom. .^ 

Their internal and external commerce is very 
limited; not having yet introduced among them 
the use of money, every thing is conducted by 
means of barter. This is regulated by a kind of 
conventional tariff, according to which all com- 
mercial articles are appraised under the name of 
Cullen, er payment, as was the custom in the 

time of Homer. Thus a horse or a bridle forms 
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one payment ; an ox two, &c. Their external 
commerce is carried on with the Spaniards, with 
whom they exchange ponchos and animals for 
wine, or the merchandize of Europe, and their 
good faith in contracts of this kind has always 
been highly applauded.* 

* The Spaniard who engages in this trade, applies directly 
to the heads of families. When he has obtained the necessary 
permission, he proceeds to all the houses, and distributes in- 
discriminately his merchandize to all those who present them- 
selves. When he has completed his sale, he gives notice of 
his departure, and all the purchasers hasten to deliver to him, 
in the first village that he arrives at, the articles, agreed upon ; 
and never has there been an instauce of the least failure of 
punctuality.— RaynaVs History. 

The following is extracted from the Compendium of the 
Geographical, Natural, and Civil History of Chili, printed in 
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Bologna, 1776. " The Spaniards who live in the province of 
'Maule, and near the frontiers of Araucania, carry on a com- 
merce with those people, which consists in supplying them 
with iron ware, bits for bridles, cutlery, grain, and wine. This 
trade is conducted altogether by the way of barter, as it is not 
possible to persuade the Araucanians to open the gold mines, 
nor to produce any of that metal. The returns therefore are 
in ponchi, or Indian cloaks, of which they receive more than 
forty thousand annually, in horned cattle, horses, ostrich fea- 
thers, curiously wrought baskets, and other trines of a similar 
kind. This commerce, although generally prohibited, is 
carried on in the Indian country, whither the traders go with 
their merchandize by bye-roads, and deposit it in the cabins 
of the natives, to whom they readily trust whatever they wish 
to sell, certain of being punctually paid at the time agreed 
upon, which is always the case, these Indians observing the 
greatest faith in their contracts. . 
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CHAP. VIH. 

Pride of the Araucanians ; Kindness and Charity 
towards each other; Mode of Salutation; 
Proper Names. 

Although the Araucanians have long since 
emerged from a savage state, they nevertheless 
preserve, in many respects, the prejudices and the 
peculiar character of that early 'period. Proud 
of their valour and unbounded liberty, th^y 
believe themselves the only people in the JwJfld 
that deserve the name of men. From hence it 
is that, besides the appellation of auca, Or free, 
which they value so highly, they give them- 
selves metonyinically the names of che, or the 
nation ; of reche, pure or undegenerated nation ; 
and of huentu, men ; a word of similar signifi- 
cation with the vir of the Latins, and as the 
latter is the root of the word virtus, so from the 
former is derived huentugen, which signifies the 
same thing. 

From this ridiculous pride proceeds the con- 
tempt with which they regard all other nations. 
To the Spaniards they gave, on their first know- 
ledge of them, the nickname of chiapi> vile 
soldiers, from whence proceeded the denomination 
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of chiapeton, by which they are known in South 
America. They afterwards called them huirica ; 
this injurious appellation, which from time and 
custom has lost its odiousness, comes from the 
verb liuincun, which signifies to assassinate. It is 
true that in their first battles the Spaniards gave 
them too much reason for applying to them these 
opprobrious epithets, which serve to the present 
time to denote one of that nation. Esteeming 
themselves fortunate in their barbarity, they call 
those Indians who live in the Spanish settlements 
culme-huinca, or wretched Spaniards. To the 
other Europeans, the English, French, and 
Italians, whom they readily distinguish from 
each othejr, they give the name of maruche, 
which is equivalent to the term moro, used by 
the common people of Spain to denote all 
strangers indiscriminately. They call each other 
pegni, that is brothers, and even apply the same 
name to those born in their country of foreign 
parents. 

The benevolence and kindness with which 
these people generally treat each other is really 
surprising. For the word friend they have six 
or seven very expressive terms in their language, 
among others that of canny, which corresponds 
to the alter ego of the Latins. The relations 
that result from corresponding situations or 
common concerns in life are so many ties of re- 
gard, and are expressed by appropriate words 
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denoting particular friendship or good will. 
Those who have the same name call each other 
laca, and those who bear but a part of the name, 
apellaca. These denominations incur an obliga- 
tion of mutual esteem and aid. Relations bj 
consanguinity are called in general monmague, 
and those of affinity, guillan. Their table of 
genealogy is more intricate than that of the 
Europeans, all the conceivable degrees of re- 
lationship being indicated therein by particular 
names. 

From the mutual affection that subsists be- 
tween them, proceeds their solicitude reciprocally 
to assist each other in their necessities. Not a 
beggar or an indigent person is to. be found 
throughout the whole Araucanian territory; 
even the most infirm and incapable of subsisting 
themselves are decently clothed. 

This benevolence is not, however, confined 
only to their countrymen: they conduct with 
the greatest hospitality towards all strangers of 
whatever nation, and a traveller may live in any 
part of their country without the least expense. 

Their usual expression whenever they meet is 
marimari, and when they quit each other ven* 
temfiy or venteni. They are rather tiresome in 
their compliments, which are generally too long, 
as they take a pride upon such occasions, as well 
as every other, in making a display of their elo- 
quence. The right hand is, among them, as with 
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the Europeans,, the most honourable station, con- 
trary to the practice of the Asiatics, with whom 
the left enjoys that privilege. They are na- 
turally fond of honourable distinction, and there 
is nothing they can endure with less patience 
than contempt or inattention. From hence, if 
a Spaniard speaks to one of them with his hat 
on, he immediately says to him in an indignant 
tone, entugo tami curtesia, take off your hat. 
By attention and courtesy, any thing may be 
obtained from them, and the favours which they 
receive make an indelible impression upon their 
minds, while on the contrary, ill treatment ex- 
asperates them to such a degree, that they pro- 
ceed to the greatest excesses to revenge them- 
selves. 

The •names of the Araucanians are composed 
of the proper name^ which is generally either an 
adjective or a numeral, and the family appella- 
tion or surname, which is always placed after 
the proper name, according to the European 
custom, as cari-lemu, green bush : mcli-antu, 
four suns. The first denotes one of the family 
of the lemus, or bushes, and the second one of 
that of the antus, or suns. Nor is there scarcely 
a material object which does not furnish them 
with a discriminative name. From hence, we 
meet among them with the families of Rivers, 
Mountains, Stones, Lions, &c. These families, 
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which are called tuga 9 or tipa, are mere w ltesfc 
respected according to their rank., or the heroes 
they have given to their country. The origin 
of these surnames is unknown, but is certainly 
èf a period much earlier than that of the Spanish 
conquest*. 
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CHAP. IX. 



Matrimony and Domestic Employments. 

Br the admapu polygamy is allowed among the 
Araucanians, whence they marry as many wives 
as they can furnish with a dower, or more pro* 
perly purchase, as to obtain them they must give 
to their fathers a certain amount of property, as 
has been and still is the practice in most countries 
of both continents* But in their marriages they 
scrupulously avoid the more immediate degrees 
of relationship. Celibacy is considered as igno- ' 
minious. Old batehelors are called, by way of 
contempt, vuchiapra, and old maids cudepra, that 
is, old, idle, good for nothing. 

Their marriage ceremonies have little for- 
mality, or, to speak more accurately, consist in 
nothing more than in carrying off the bride by 
pretended violence, which is considered by them, 
as by the negroes of Africa* an essential pre- 
requisite to the nuptials. The husband, in con- 
cert with the father, conceals himself with some 
friends, near the place where they know «the bride 
is to pass. As soon as she arrives she is seized 
and put on horseback behind the bridegroom, 
notwithstanding her pretended resistance and her 
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shrieks, which are far from being serious, in 
this manner she is conducted with much noise to 
the house of her husband, where her relations 
are assembled, and receive the presents agreed 
upon, after having partaken of the nuptial enter- 
tainment. Of course, the expenses of an Arau- 
canian wedding are by no means inconsiderable, 
from whence it happens that the rich alone can 
maintain any considerable number of wives. 
The poor content themselves with one or two at 
most. Nor does there arise any inconvenience 
from the scarcity of women, as the number of 
females is much greater than the males, which 
is always the case in those countries where po- 
lygamy is permitted. 

The first wife, who is called unendomo, is 
always respected as the real and legitimate one 
by all the others, who are called inandomo, or 
secondary wives. She has the management of 
the domestic concerns, and regulates the interior 
of the house. The husband has much to do to 
maintain harmony among so many women, who 
are not a little inclined: to jealousy, and each 
night at supper makes known his choice of her 
who is to have the honour of sharing- his bed, 
by directing her to prepare it. The others sleep 
in the same room, and no one is permitted to 
approach them Strangers, on their arrival, are 
lodgrd in a cabin entirely separate from this 
seraglio. 
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The wives have the greatest respect for their 
husbands, and generally give him the title of 
buta, or great. Besides female occupations, 
they are obliged to employ themselves in many 
that, in civilized countries, are considered as the , 
peculiar province of the men* according to 
the established maxim of all barbarous nations, 
that the weaker sex are born to labour, and the 
stronger to make war and to command. Each 
of them is obliged to present to her husband 
daily a dish prepared by herself in her separate 
kitchen or fire-place ; for this reason the houses 
of the Araucanians have as many fires as there 
are women inhabiting them ; whence, in inquir- 
ing of any one how many wives he has, they 
make use of the following phrase of being the 
most. polite, mûri onthalgeîmi, how many fires 
do you keep. Each wife is also obliged to 
furnish her husband yearly, besides his necessary 
clothing, with one of those cloaks already de- 
scribed, called ponùlws, which form one of thç 
principal branches of the Araucanian commerce. 

The greatest attention is paid by the women 
to the cleanliness of their houses, which they 
sweep, as well as their courts, several times in 
the course of a day ; and whenever they make 
use of any utensil they immediately wash it, for 
which purpose their houses are supplied with an 
abundance of running water. The same at- 
tention to cleanliness is paid to their persons; 
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they comb their heads twice a day, and once a 
week wash them with a soap made from the bark 
of the quittai* which keeps the hair very clean. 
There is never to bé seen on their clothes the 

» 

least spot or dirt. The men are likewise equally 
as fond of cleanliness ; they never fail to comb 
their heads every day, and are also accustomed 
frequently to wash them. 

Bathing, as among the ancients, is in common 
use with these people, who think it necessary to 
preserve their health and strengthen their bodies, 
and in order to have it convenient they are careful 
to place their houses on the banks of rivers. In 
warm weather they bathe themselves several 
times a day, and it is rare even in winter that 
they do not bathe themselves at least once a day .; 
by means of this continued exercise they become 
excellent swimmers, and give wonderful proofs 
of dexterity in this art. They will swim for a 
great distance under water, and in this manner 
cross their largest rivers, which renders them 
some of the best divers in the world. 

The women are also fond of frequent bathing, 
and for this purpose, select the most obscure 
solitary places, at a great distance from the men. 
Even on the very day of the birth of a child, 
they take the infant to the river and wash it, and 

* Quillaia Saponaria ; it is also much used by the Spaniards,, 
especially those win* live in the country. 
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al&o themselves, and within a short time return 
to their customary occupations, without expe- 
riencing any inconvenience ; so true it is, that 
the human constitution is not naturally delicate, 
but is rendered so by our customs and modes of 
living. Child-birth is with them attended with 
little pain, which must be attributed to the 
strength of their constitutions ; for a similar 
reason the women of the lower classes in Europe, 
according to the statement of Doctor Bland, in 
the Philosophical Transactions, experience a 
more easy delivery than the ladies, and are less 
Subject to sickness in consequence. 

Whether directed merely by the impulse of 
simple nature, or actuated by their solicitude to 
furnish strong men to the state, they rear their 
children in a very different manner from what is 
practised in civilized countries. When they 
bave washed them in running water, as I hate 
already observed, they neither swathe nor bandage 
them, but place them in a hanging cradle, called 
chigua, lined with soft skins, where they merely 
cover them with a cloth, and swing them from 
time to time by means of a cord attached to the 
cradle, which leaves them more at liberty to 
attend to their domestic concerns. 

When their children begin to walk, which is 
very soon, they neither put them into stays nor 
any other confined dress, but keep* them loosely 
clad, and let them go any where and eat wbat 
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they please. Formed thus, as it were, by them- 
selves, they become well shaped and robust, and 
less subject to those infirmities that are the con- 
sequence of a tender and a delicate education. 
Indeed, the maladies that prevail among the 
Araucanians are but few, and are for the most 
part reducible to inflammatory fevers, originating 
either from intemperance in drinking, or to the 
excessive exercise which they sometimes use. 

If the physical education of the Aráucanian 
children is in a certain degree laudable, the 
moral education which they receive will not cer- 
tainly meet with our entire approbation. It is, 
nevertheless, conformable to the ideas of that 
high-minded people, respecting the innate liberty 
of man, and such as may be expected from an 
uncivilized nation. Their fathers are satisfied 
with instructing them in the use of arms, and 
the management of horses, and in learning them 
to speak their native language with elegance. 
In other respects they leave them at liberty to do 
whatever they please, and praise them whenever 
they see them insolent, saying that in this manner 
they learn to become men. It is very unusual 
for them to chastise or correct them, as they hold 
it as an established truth, that chastisement ren- 
ders men base' and cowardly. 
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CHAP. X. 

Food ; Music and other Diversions. 

The usual diet of the Araucanians is very sim- 
ple ; their principal subsistence is several kinds 
of grain and pulse, which they prepare in a 
variety of different modes. They are particu- 
larly fond of maize or Indian corn, and potatoes ; 
of the last they have cultivated more than thirty 
different kinds from tirite immemorial, esteeming 
them a very healthy nutriment, which the ex- 
perience of ages has sufficiently demonstrated. 
Although they have large and small animals and 
birds in plenty, yet they eat but little flesh, and 
that is simply boiled or roasted. They have the 
same abstemiousness in the use of pork, from 
which they know very well how to prepare 
black puddings and sausages. Their seas and 
rivers abound with excellent fish, but they do 
not much esteem this kind of aliment. Instead 
of bread, which they are not accustomed to eat 
except at their entertainments, they make use of 
small cakes or roasted potatoes with a little salt. 
Their usual drinks consist of various kinds of 
beer and of cider, made from Indian corn, from 
apples and other fruits of the country. They 
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are nevertheless extremely fond of wine, which 
they purchase from the Spaniards, but hitherto, 
either for political reasons, or more probably 
from carelessness, they have paid no attention 
to the raising of vines, which, as has been 
proved by experiment, produce very welt in all 
their provinces. 

The master of the house eats at the same table 
with the rest of his family. The plates are 
earthen, and the spoons and cups are made of 
horn qr wood. The Ulmenes have ia general 
wrought plate for the service of their tables,; 
but they only make use of it when they entertain 
some stranger of rank; upon such occasion» 
they ostentatiously display it, being naturally 
fond of show, and of being considered rich. 
Their seasonings are made of Guinea pepper, of 
modi, and salt. In summer they aie fond of 
dining in the shade of trees, which for this pur- 
pose are always planted around their houses. 
They do not use the flint for the purpose of ob- 
taining fire, but employ, like the Kamtschat- 
dales, two pieces of dry wood, one of which 
they place upon another, and turn it in their 
bands until it takes fire, which is very soon. 
Besides dinner, slipper, and breakfast, they-have 
every day without fail their luncheon, which 
consists of a little flour of parched corn', steeped 
in hot water in the morning, and in cold in the 
evening. 
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But they often deviate from this simple njode 
of living at the public entertainments, which 
they give each other on occasion of funerals, 
marriages, or any other important event. At 
such times no expense is spared, and they are 
profuse of every thing that can promote festivity* 
In one of these banquets, at which it is common 
for three hundred persons to be present, more 
meat, grain, and liquor, is consumed, than would 
be sufficient to support a whole family for twa 
years. It is usual for one of these feasts to con- 
tinue two or three days ; they are called cahuín, 
or circles, from the company seating themselves 
in a circle around a large branch of cinnamon. 

Such entertainments are made gratuitously, 
and any person whatever is permitted to partici- 
pate in them without the least expense or requi- 
sition. But this is not the case with the min- 
gacos, or those dinners which they are accus- 
tomed to make on occasion of cultivating their 
land, threshing their grain, building a house, or 
any other work which requires the combined aid 
of several. At such times all those who wish 
to partake in the feast must labour until the 
work is completed. But as these people have 
abundant leisure, the labourers convene in such 
nuipbers, that in a very few hours the work it 
finished, and the rest of the day is devoted to 
feasting and drinking. The Spaniards who live 
in the country have also adopted a similar plan, 
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availing themselves of the game kind of industry 
to complete their rural labours. % 

Fermented liquors, in the opinion of the Arau- 
canians, form the principal requisites of an en- 
tertainment; for whenever they are not in plenty, 
whatever may be the quantity of provisions, 
they manifest great dissatisfaction, exclaiming 
golingelai, it is a wretched feast, there is no 
drink. These bacchanalian revels succeed each 
other almost without interruption throughout 
the year, as every man of property is ambitious 
of the honour of giving them, so that it may be 
said that the Araucanians, when not engaged in 
war, pass the greater part of their lives in re- 
velry and amusement. Music, dancing, and 
play, form their customary diversions. As to 
the first, it scarcely deserves the name, not so 
much from the imperfection of the instruments, 
which are the same they make use of in war, but 
from their manner of singing, which has some- 
thing in it harsh and disagreeable to the ear, 
until one has been accustomed to it for a long 
time. They have several kinds of dances, 
which are lively and pleasing, and possess con- 
siderable variety. The women are rarely per- 
mitted to dance with the men, but form their 
companies apart, and dance to the sound of the 
tame instruments. 

If what the celebrated Leibnitz asserts is true, 
that men have never discovered greater talents 
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than in the invention of the different kinds of 
games, the Araucanians may justly claim the 
merit of not being in this respect inferior to 
other nations. Their games are Tery numerous, 
and for the most part very ingenious ; they are 
divided into the sedentary and gymnastic. It is 
a curious fact,, and worthy of notice, that among 
the first is the game of chess, which they call 
comican, and which has been known to them 
from time immemorial. The game of quechu, 
which they esteem highly, has a great affinity to 
that of backgammon, but instead of dice they 
make use of triangular pieces of bone marked 
with points, which they throw with a little hoop 
or circle supported by two pegs, as was, pro- 
bably, thefritittus of the ancient Romans. 

The youth exercise themselves frequently in' 
wrestling and running. They are also much 
attached to playing with the ball ; it is called 
by them pilma, and is made from a species of 
rush. But of all their gymnastic games thai 
require strength, the peuco and the palican are 
the best suited tè their genius, as they serve as 
an image of war. The first, which represents 
the siege of a fortress, is conducted in the fol- 
lowing manner : Twelve or more persons join 
hands and form a circle, in the centre of which 
stands a little boy ; their . adversaries, who are 
equal in number, and sometimes superior, en- 
deavour by force or stratagem to break the 
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cfrclfe, and tnatethemselves masters of the child., 
in 'which the victory consists. Sut this attempt 
is by no means so easy as it may seem. The 
defenders make almost incredible efforts to keep 
themselves closely united, whence the besiegers 
aire often compelled, by this obstinate defence, to 
tetiftquish the attempt through weariness. 

The pàlican, which the Spaniards call chueca* 
tesembfes the ùrpusto or spheromachia of the 
Greeks, and the calcio of the Florentines. This 
game has every Appearance of a regular battle* 
and is played with a wooden ball, called pali, on 
it plain of about half a mite in length, the boun- 
daries of which ace marked with branches of 
trees. The players, to the number of thirty* 
furnished with sticks curved at the end, arrange 
themselves in two files, disposed in such a manner 
that each of them stands opposite to his adver- 
sary ; when the judges appointed to preside at 
the game give the signal, the two adversaries 
who occupy the eighth station advance, and 
with their sticks remove the ball from a hole in 
the earth, when each endeavours to strike it to- 
wards his party ; the others impel it forward or 
backward, according to the favourable or un- 
favourable course it is pursuing, that party ob- 
taining the victory to whose limits it is driven. 
From hence proceeds a severe content between 
them, so that it sometimes happens that a single . 
match requires more than half a day to finish 
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it.'*' This g&tiiè fcas its established laws, which 
the judges oblige them very strictly to observe ; 
notwithstanding which, many disputes occur. 
The^ successful players acquire great reputation, 
and are invited to ajl the principal parties that 
are made in the country» When two provinces 
challenge each other, as frequently happens, 
this amusement becomes a public spectacle. An 
immense crowd of people collect, and bet very 
largely. The peasants of the Spanish provinces 
have introduced among this game, and their 
families, in reference to it, are divided into two 
parties called plazas and lampas. It has become 
one of their most favourite amusements, notwith- 
standing the proclamations issued from time to 
time by the government against all those who en- 
courage or promote it. 

What we have said of the Araucanians does 
not altogether apply to the Puelches, or inhabit- 
ants of the fourth Uthalmapu, situated in the . / 
Andes. These, although they conform to the 
general customs of the nation, always discover 
a greater degree of rudeness and savageness df 
manners. Their name signifies eastern-men. 
They are of lofty stature, and are fond of hunt- 
ing, which induces them frequently to change 
their habitations, and extend their settlements 
not only to the eastern skirts of the Andes, but 
even to the borders of the lake Naguelguapt, 
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and to the extensive plains of Patagonia on the 
shores of the North Sea. The Araucanians hold 
these mountaineers in high estimation for the im- 
portant services which they occasionally render 
them, and for the fidelity which they have ever 
^observed in their alliance with them. 
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BOOK III. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Araucanians attack the Spaniards under the 
conduct of Aillavalu, and afterwards that of 
Lincóyan; Valdivia makes incursions into their 
territory, and founds therein the cities of Im- 
perial, Villarica, Valdivia, and Angol, with 
several other places. 

THÉ Araucanians having resolved, as was 
mentioned in the first book, to send succours to 
the /inhabitants of Penco, who were invaded by 
th« Spaniards, gave orders to the Toqui Aillavalu 
to Imarch immediately to their assistance at the 
helad of 4000 men. In the year 1550, that 
gwneral passed the great river Bio-bio, which 
selparates the Araucanian territory from that of 
tifie Pencones, and boldly offered battle to these 
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new enemies, who had advanced to meet him to 
the shores of the Andalien. 

After the first discharge of musketry, which 
the Araucanians sustained without being terrified 
or disconcerted, thus early manifesting how little 
they would regard it when rendered familiar by 
habit, Aillavalu, with a rapid movement, fell at 
once upon the front and flanks of the Spanish 
army. They on their part forming themselves 
into a square, supported by their cavalry, re- 
ceived the furious attacks of the enemy with 
their accustomed valour, killing a great number 
of them, but losing at the same time many of 
their own men. The battle remained undecided 
for several hours. The Spaniards were thrown 
into some disorder, and their general \vas ex* 
posed to imminent danger, having had has horse 
killed under him, when Aillavalu, hurrifed for- 
wards by a rash courage, received a \jnortal 
wound. The Araucanians, having losti their 
general, with many of their most valiant onficersj 
then retired, but in good order, leaving thel field 
to the Spaniards, who had no disposition to 
pursue them. 

Valdivia, who had been in many battles F iñ 
Europe as well as America, declared that he mad 
never been exposed to such imminent hazard! ôf 
his life, as in this engagement; and, much f jp. 
tonished at the valour and military skill of thci $e 
people, he immediately set about constructing! # 
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strong fortification near the city, expecting 
shortly to be attacked again. In fact, no sooner 
were the Ar^ucanians informed of the death of 
their general, than they sent against him ano- 
ther army still more numerous, under the com-, 
mand of Lincoyan. This officer, from his gi- 
gantic sfature, and a certain show of courage, 
had acquired high reputation among his com-» 
panions in arms, but he was naturally timid and 
irresolute, and was much better suited for a su- 
baltern station than for that of commander in 
chief. 

The new Toqui, in the year 1551, formed his 
troops into three divisions, and marched to attack 
the Spaniards. Such was the terror inspired by 
the approach of the Araucanians, that the Spa- 
niards, after confessing themselves, and partaking 
of the sacrament, took shelter under the caifnon 
of their fortifications. But Lincoyan finding 
the first attack unsuccessful, apprehensive of 
losing the army committed to his charge, ordered 
a precipitate retreat, to the great surprise of 
Valdivia, who, apprehensive of some stratagem, 
forbad his soldiers to pursue the fugitives. 
Wheo it was discovered that the enemy had re- 
treated in good earnest, they began to consider 
their flight as a special mark of the favour of 
heaven, and, in the fervour of their enthusiasm, 
there were not wanting some who declared that 
they had seen the Apostle St. James upon a white 
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horse, with a flaming sword, striking terror into 
their enemies.* These declarations were readily . 
believed, and the whole army, in consequence, 
unanimously agreed to build a chapel upon the : 
field of battle, which a few years after was dedi- . 
cated to that apostle. But this miracle, which 
is not entitled to greater credit from its haying 
been so frequently repeated, proceeded alone from 
the circumspection and timidity of Lincoyan. 

The Spanish general, who was now in some 
measure freed from the restraint imposed upon 

* This Apostle appears to have been a very convenient per- 
sonage, and very ready with his aid upon all such occasions to 
the Spaniards of that period. Bernai Diaz, in his true history 
of the conquest of Mexico, in giving an account of a similar 
story, thus expresses himself with his peculiar naivete, " In 
his account of this action Gomara says, that previous to the 
arrival of the main body of the cavalry under Cortes, Fran- 
cisco de Moría appeared in the field upon a grey dappled 
horse, and that it was one of the holy apostles, St. Peter or 
St. Jago, disguised under his person, I say, that all our 
works and victories are guided by the hand of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and that in this battle there were so many enemies to 
every one of us, that they could have buried us under the dust 
they could have held in their hands, but that the great mercy 
of God aided us throughout. What Gomara asserts might be 
the case, and I, sinner as I am, was not worthy to be permitted 
to see it. What I did see was Francisco de Moría riding in 
company with Cortes and the rest upon a chesnut horse, and 
that circumstance, and all the others of that day, appear to me, 
at this moment that I am writing, as if actually passing in tue 
view of these sinful eyes." \ 
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him by the Araucanians, applied himself with 
great diligence to building the new city. Al- 
though he had fixed upon St. Jago for the capital 
of the colony, he nevertheless discovered a strong 
predilection for this maritime settlement, con- 
sidering it as the future centre of the communi- 
cation with Peru and Spain. Here he likewise 
intended to establish his family, selecting for his 
habitation a pleasant situation, and in the division 
of lands reserving for himself the fertile penin- 
sula lying between the mouths of the rivers Bio- 
bio and Andalien, and, as he fully expected in a 
short time to be able to subjugate the Arauca- 
nians, he had also resolved to ask of the court 
of Spain, in reward for his services, the two ad- 
jacent provinces of Arauco and Tu capel,, with 
the title of Marquis. 

♦The building of the city having progressed 
rapidly under his inspection in a short time, he 
employed the remainder of the year in regulating 
its internal police. For this purpose he pub- 
lished forty-two articles or statutes, among which 
are some that discover much prudence and hu- 
manity respecting the treatment of the natives, 
whom he left, however, as elsewhere, subject to 
the private control of the citizens. Believing 
that the courage of the Araucanians was now 
completely subdued, as, since their second un- 
successful expedition, they had made no attempt 
to molest him, he resolved lo attack them in their 
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own territory, with a reinforcement that he had 
just received from Peru. 
yj With this intention, in the year 1552, he passed 

the Bio-bio, and proceeding rapidly through the 
provinces of Encol aqd Puren, unobstructed by 
the tardy operations of Lincoyan, came to the 
shores of the Cauten, which divides the Arau- 
canian territory into two nearly equal parts.- At 
the confluence of this river and that of Damas, 
he founded another city, to which he gave the 
name of Imperial, in honour of the Emperor 
v Charles the Fifth ; or, as is said by some» in. 

consequence of finding there eagles with two 
heads cut in wood, placed upon the tops of the 
houses. This city was situated in a beautiful 
«pot, abounding with every convenience of life, 
and during the short period of its existence be- 
came the most flourishing of any in Chili. Its 
position on the shore of a large river of sufficient 
depth for vessels to lie close to the walls, ren- 
dered it a highly advantageous situation for 
commerce, and would enable it to obtain imme- 
diate succour in case of siege. Modern geo- 
graphers speak of it as a city not only existing 
at the present time, but as very strongly for- 
tified, and the seat of a bishopric, when it has 
been buried in ruins for more than two hundred 
years. 

Valdivia, intoxicated with this unexpected 
prosperity, displayed all that liberality which 
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frequently marks the conduct of thosç who fiod 
themselves in a situation to give away vrh&t coets 
them oothing. Exulting with hifi officers iu tbe 
supposed reduction of the most valiaqt nation of 
Chili, he assigned to them, conditionally, the ex- 
tensive districts of the surrounding country. 
To Francis yillagran, his Li eu tenant-Genera,!, 
he gave the warlike province of Maquegua, 
called by the Araucanians the key of their coun- 
try, with thirty thousand inhabitants.* /The 
other officers obtained from eight to twelve 
thousand natives, f with lands in proportion, ac- 
cording to the degree of favour in which they 
stood with the general. He also dispatched Â1- 
derete, with sixty men, to form a settlement on 

* After the death of Villagran, the province of Maquegua was 
partitioned anew among the conquerors, the principal part of it 
being assigned to Juan de Ocarapo, and the other to Andreas 
Matencio ; but, in consequence of its recapture by the Indians, 
they reaped very little if any advantage from these command- 
•eries. Ocampo afterwards obtained, as a reward for his dis* 
tinguished services, the Corregidorate of the city of Serena, ' 
and that of Mendoza and St. Juau, in the province of Cujo ; 
iu this last province was likewise granted him a commandery 
of Indians, which he afterwards, ceded to the crown. He was 
from Salamanca, of a very illustrious family, a relation to the 
first bishop of Imperial, and one of the bravest officers that 
went from Peru to Chili. 

f Among those most in favour with Valdivia, was Pedro 
Aguilera, who received the gift of a commandery, containing 
from ten to twelve thousand Indians* 
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the shore of the great lake Lauquen, to which he 
gave the name of Villarica, from the great 
quantity of gold that he found in its environs. 

In the meantime, having received fresh rein- 
forcements, he commenced his march towards the 
south, still kept in view by Lincoyan, who sought 
a favourable opportunity of attacking him, which 
his timid caution constantly prevented him from 
finding. In this manner the Spanish commander 
traversed with little loss the whole of Araucania 
from north to south, but on his arrival at the 
river Caliacalla, which separates the Araucanians 
from tne Curiches, he found the latter in arms, 
determined to oppose his passage. While he 
was deliberating what measures to pursue, a 
woman of the country, called Redoma, either 
from interested motives or a real desire, to pre- 
vent the effusion of blood, came to him and pro- 
mised to persuade her countrymen to withdraw.. 
In consequence, having passed the river, she ad- 
dressed the Cunchese general with such elo- 
quence in favour of the strangers, that, without 
foreseeing the consequences, he permitted them 
to pass unmolested* The Cunches are one of the 
most valiant nations of Chili. They inhabit that 
tract of country which lies upon the sea, be- 
tween the river Calacalla, at present called Val- 
divia, and the Archipelago of Chiloé. They are 
the allies of the Araucanians, and mortal enemies 
to the Spaniards, and are divided into several 
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tribes, which, like those in the other parts of 
Chili, are governed by their respective Ulmenes. 
The Spanish commander, having passed the 
river with his troops, founded upon the southern 
shore the sixth city, which he called Val- 
divia, being the first of the American con- 
querors who sought in this manner to perpetuate 
his family name. This settlement, of which at 
present only the fortress remains, in a few years 
attained a considerable degree of prosperity, not 
only from the superior fineness of the gold dug 
in its mines, which has obtained it the privilege 
of a mint, but from the excellence of its harbour, 
one of the most secure and pleasant in the South 
Sea. The river is very broad, and so deep that 
ships of the line may anchor within a few feet of 
the shore ; it also forms several other harbours 
in the vicinity. 

Valdivia, satisfied with the conquests or rather 
incursions that he had made, turned back, and in 
repassing the provinces of Puren, Tucapel, and 
Arauco, built in each of them, in 1 553, a fortress, 
to secure the possession of the others, as he well 
knew that from these provinces alone he had to 
apprehend any attempt that might prove fatal to 
his settlements. Ercilla says that, in this expe- 
dition, the Spaniards had to sustain many battles 
with the natives, which is highly probable, as 
the continuance of Lincoyan in the command 
.fcan upon no other principle be accounted for. 
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But these actions, ill-conducted through -the 
cowardly caution of the general, were very fiyr 
from checking the torrent that inundated the 
provinces. 

Without reflecting upon the imprudence of 
occupying so large an extent of country with so 
small a force, Valdivia had the farther rashness 
on his return to Santiago to dispatch Francis de 
Aguirre, with two hundred men, to conquer the 
provinces of Cujo and Tucuman, situated to the 
east of the Andes. It is true that about this 
time he received by sea from Peru a considerable 
body of recruits, and 350 unmounted horses, 
but this reinforcement was little, compared to 
the vast number of people necessary to retain in 
subjection. 

Nevertheless, indefatigable in the execution of 
his extensive plans, which bore a flattering ap- 
pearance of success, the Spanish general returned 
to Araucania, and in the province of Encol 
founded the seventh and last city, in a country 
fertile in vines, and gave it. the name of the City 
of the Frontiers. This name, from events which 
could not possibly have been in the calculation 
of Valdivia, has become strictly applicable to its 
present state, as its ruins are in reality situated 
upon the confines of the Spanish settlement in 
that part of Chili. It was a rich and com- 
mercial city, and its wines were transported*, to 
Buenos Ayres by a road over the Cordilleras. 
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The Encyclopedia contains a description of this 
place under the name of Angola which it was 
afterwards called by the Spaniards, and speaks 
of it as at present existing. 

After haying made suitable proyisions for this 
colony, Valdivia returned to his favourite city of 
Conception, where he instituted the three prin- 
cipal military offices, that of quarter-master- 
general, of serjeant-major, and of commissary, a 
regulation that has ever .since prevailed in the 
royal army of Chili.* He then sent Alderete to 
Spain with a particular account of his conquests, 
and a large sum of money, and commissioned 
him to use his utmost exertions to obtain for him 
the perpetual government of the conquered coun- 
try, with the title of Marquis of Arauco. At 
the same time he dispatched Francis Ulloa with 
a ship to examine the Straits of Magellan, by 
which he hoped to open a direct^pommunication 
with Europe, without depending upon Peru. ~ 

* But two of these offices at present exist ; that of the 
quarter-master-generalj who is also called the Intendant, and \S 
resides in the city of Conception; and that of the serjeant- 
major — the latter has been since divided into two, one for the ' 
cavalry, the other for the infantry. That of commissary is 
only known in the city militia. 
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CHAP. II. 

CaupoUcan appointed Toqui; He attacks the 
Forts of Arauco and ofTucapel; The Spanish 
Army entirely defeated, and Valdivia slain. 

Whilst Valdivia was engrossed in the contem- 
plation of his extensive plans, without suspecting 
the cruel reverse that fortune was preparing for 
him, an old Ulmen of the province of Arauco, 
called Colocólo, animated with the love of his 
country, quitted the retirement to which he had 
long' hefore betaken himself, and with indefati- 
gable zeal traversed the Araucanian provinces, 
exciting anew the courage of his countrymen, 
rendered torpid by their disasters, and soliciting 
them to make choice of a general capable of dis* 
lodging the Spaniards from the posts they had 
occupied in consequence of the improper con- 
duct of Lincoyan. This chief had acquired 
throughout the country the reputation of wis- 
dom, and was well versed in the knowledge of 
government ; his great age and experience had 
procured him the esteem of the whole nation, 
and they had always recourse to him on occa- 
sions of the greatest importance* 
The Ulmenes, who were airead v of the same 
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opinion, immediately assembled, according to 
their custom, in a meadow, and., after the usual 
feast, began to consult upon the election. Many 
aspired to the glory of being the avengers of 
their oppressed country, among whom Andali- 
can, Elicura, Ongolmo, Renco, and Tucapel, 
were particularly distinguished. The latter, who 
by his martial prowess had given his name to 
the province of which he was Apo-Ulmen, pos- 
sessed a powerful party, but the more prudent 
electors were opposed to his appointment, as he 
was of an impetuous character, and they dreaded 
his hastening the ruin of the state. Dissentions 
ran so high, that the opposite parties were 
on the point of having recourse to arms, when 
the venerable Colocólo arose, and, by a well- ' 
timed and energetic address, so far pacified their 
irritated minds, that all, with one accord, sub- 
mitted to his choice the appointment of a com- 
mander. The wise old man, on whom every 
eye was fixed, named, without hesitation, Cau- 
polican, the Ulmen of Pilmayquen, a district of i 
Tu capel, who, with that modesty that marks a \J 

great character, had not offered himself as one of 
the candidates. 

All the nation applauded the choice of Colo-; 
colo, as the person appointed was a serious, 
patient, sagacious, and valiant man, possessing, 
in short, all the qualities of a great general. 
His lofty stature, uncommon bodily strength, and 
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. the majesty of his countenance, although de- 
ficient in an eye, gave an additional lustre to the 
inestimable endowments of his mind. Having 
assumed the axe, the badge of his authority, he 
immediately appointed the officers who were to 
command under him, among whom were all his 
/ competitors, and even Lincoyan himself; but the 
office of Vice Toqui he reserved for Mariantu, 
in whom he had the utmost confidence. The 
violent Tucapel, who aspired to the chief com- 
mand, did not disdain to serve under his vassal, 
manifesting by this, that the sole motive of his 
ambition was his wish to serve his country. 
The Àraucauians, who considered themselves 
\ invincible under their new Toqui, were desirous 
* of going immediately from the place of meeting 
to attack the Spaniards ; but Caupolican, who 
was no less politic than valiant, repressed this 
ardour with prudent arguments, advising them 
to provide themselves with good arms, in order 

\ to be in readiness a;t the first orders. He then 
reviewed his army, and resolved to commence 
kia operations by a stratagem, which on the day 
of his expedition was suggested to him by acci- 
dent: Having that morning taken a party of 
«eighty Indians, auxiliaries of the Spaniards, who 
^rere conducting forage to the neighbouring post 
of Atanco, he substituted in their place an equal 
m umber of his bravest soldiers, under the com- 
ifotodLof Cajugucnu and Aleatipay, whom he di- 
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rested to keep their arms concealed among the 
bundles of grass, and to maintain possession of 
the gate of the fortress Until he could come to 
their assistance with his army. 

The pretended foragers performed their parts 
so well, that without the least suspicion they 
were admitted into the fortress. Immediately 
they seized their arms, attacked the guard, and 
began to kill all that came in their way. The 
remainder of the garrison, under the command of 
Francis Reynoso, hastened, well armed, to the 
scene of tumult, opposed them vigorously, and 
after an obstinate contest, drove them from the 
gate at the very moment of the arrival of the 
Araucanian army ; so that they had but just 
time to raise the draw-bridge and hapten to the 
defence of the walls. Although Caupolican was 
disappointed in his expectations, he hoped, how- 
ever, to derive some advantage from the con- 
fusion of the enemy, and, encouraging his soldiers, 
assailed the fortress upon every side, notwith* 
standing the continual fire of the besieged from 
two cannon and six field pieces. But perceiving 
that he lost a great number of men, he resolved 
to turn the assault into a blockade, expecting to 
reduce the placé by famine. 

After various unsuccessful sallies, in which they 
lost many of their companions, the Spaniards re- 
solved to abandon the fort, and retire to that of 
Pur en. This measure had indeed become neces- 
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sary, as their provisions began to fail, and they 
had no hope of being relieved. In pursuance of 
this plan, at midnight they mounted their Corses, 
and suddenly opening the gate, rushed out at full 
speed, and escaped through the midst of their 
enemies; the Araucanians, who supposed it to 
be one of their customary sallies, taking no mea- 
sures to obstruct their flight. 

Caupolican having destroyed this fortress, led 
his troops to attack that of Tucapel. This post 
was garrisoned by forty men, under the command 
of Martin Erizar. That distinguished officer 
defended himself valiantly for several days, but 
much weakened by the continual assaults of the 
enemies, and provisions failing him, he deter- 
mined to withdraw to the same fort of Puren, 
whither the garrison of Arauco had retreated, 
which he executed, either in consequence of a 
capitulation with Caupolican, or by an artifice 
similar to that which had succeeded so fortu- 
nately with the commander of Arauco. 

The Araucanian general having destroyed 
these fortresses, which caused him the greatest 
anxiety, encamped with his army on the ruins of 
that of Tucapel, to wait the approach of the 

• 

Spaniards, who, as he supposed, would not be 
long in coming against him. No sooner had 
Valdivia, who was then in Conception, learned 
the siege of Árauco, when he began his march 
for that place, with all the forces that he could 
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cfollect in so short a time, in opposition to the 
ajdvice of his most experienced officers, who ap* 

>ear to have had a presentiment of what was to 

tappen. 

The Spanish historians of that period, as they 
felt a greater or less desire of diminishing the 
loss of their countrymen* vary greatly in their 
accounts of the number of Spanish and Indian 
auxiliaries, who accompanied him in this unfor- 
tunate expedition» According to some, he had 
only two hundred of the first, and five thousand 
of the latter. Others reduce even this to only 
half the number. The same uncertainty is to hé 
found in their accounts of the number of the ene- 
my, some making it amount to nine, and others to 
morethan tenthousand. If both thehostile parties 
possessed historical documents, we might, from 
comparing their different accounts, probably Ob'- 
tain a tolerable accurate calculation, but the 
means of information we are obliged to have re^ 
course to, are all derived from the same source. 
Nevertheless, on considering the important con- 
sequences of this battle, we are induced to be- 
lieve that the loss was much greater than is pre 4 
tended. 

On approaching within a short distance of the 
enemas encampment. Valdivia sent Diego del 
Oro forward to reconnoitre them with ten horse. 
This detachment falling in with an advanced 
party of the Araucanians, were all slain by them, 
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and their heads cut off and suspended to tr< 
upon the road. The Spanish soldiers, on a] 
riving at this spot, were filled with horror at tile 
sight of such an unexpected spectacle, and not- 
withstanding their accustomed intrepidity, y/exe 
solicitous to return. Valdivia himself began to 
regret bis haying disregarded the advice<^of his 
older officers, but piqued by the haughty boasts 
of the young, who, notwithstanding the mournful 
evidence before them, declared that ten of them 
were sufficient to put to flight the Araucanian 
army, he continued bis march, and on the 3d of 
December, 155a, came in sight of the enemy's 
camp. The ruins of Tucapel, the well-regjfof ed 
array of the hostile army, the insulting^jg^jj^f 
their enemies, who in a loud voice called them 
robbers and impostors, filled the minds of the 
soldiers, accustomed to command and to be 
treated with respect, with mingled sentiments of 
indignation and terror. 

The two armies continued a long time ob- 
serving each other; at length Mariantu, who 
commanded the right wing of the Araucanians, 
commenced the combat by moving against the 
left of the Spaniards under the command of Bo- 
vadilla, who marched to attack him with a de- 
tachment, which was immediately surrounded, 
and all of them cut in pieces. The serjeant- 
major, who was dispatched by Valdivia to his 
assistance with another detachment, experienced 
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a similar fate. Meanwhile Tucapel, who com- 
manded the left wing of the Araucanians, began 
the attack upon his side with his usual impetu- 
osity. The action now became general; the 
Spaniards, furnished with superior arms, and 
animated bj the example of their valiant leader, , 
who performed the duty of a soldier as well as 
that of a general, overthrew and destroyed whole 
ranks of their enemies. But the Araucanians, 
notwithstanding the slaughter made among them 
by the cannon and musketry, continued con- 
stantly to supply with fresh troops the places of 
those that were slain. Three times they retired 
in good order beyond the reach of the musketry, 
and as often, resuming new vigour, returned to 
the attack. At length, after the loss of a great 
number of their men, they were thrown into dis- 
order and began to give way. Caupolican, Tu- 
capei, and the intrepid Colocólo, who was pre- 
sent in the action, in vain attempted to prevent 
Hieir flight and reanimate their courage. The 
Spaniards shouted victory, and furiously pressed 
ion the fugitives. 

At this momentous crisis, a young Araucanian 
but sixteen years of age, called Lautaro, 

'horn Valdivia in one of his incursions had 
[taken prisoner, baptized, and made his page, 

[uitted the victorious party, began loudly to 
•eproach his countrymen with their cowardice, 
md exhorted them to continue the contest, as the 
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Spaniards, wounded and spent with fatigue, were 
no longer able to resist them. At the same time 
grasping a lance, he turned against his late 
toaster, crying out, €t Follow me, my country- 
men, victory courts us with open arms/' The 
Araucanians ashamed at being surpassed by a 
boy, turned with such fury upon their enemies, 
that at the first shock they put them to rout, 
cutting in pieces the Spaniards and their allies, 
so that of the whole of this army, only two Pro* 
maucians had the fortune to escape, by fleeing to 
a neighbouring wood. 

The Spanish general having lost all hope, 
liad retired in the beginning of the massacre with 
his chaplain, to prepare himself for death ; but 
being pursued and taken by the victors, he was 
brought before Caupolican, of whom, in an humble 
manner, he implored his life, soliciting the good 
offices of Lautaro, and most solemnly promising 
to quit Chili with all his people. 

The Araucanian general, naturally compassion- 
ate, and desirous of obliging Lautaro, who joiiped 
in soliciting him, was disposed to grant the 
quest. But while he was deliberating, an <ftld 
A Ulmen of great authority in the country, enrag 

to hear them talk of sparing his life, dispatch 
the unfortunate prisoner with a blow of his club I; 
«aying, that they must be mad to trust to tœè 
promises of an ambitious enemy, who, as soon it le 
he had escaped from this danger, would make/ i 
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mock of them, and laugh at bis oaths. Caupo- 
lic&n was highly exasperated at this conduct» 
and would have punished it with severity had not 
the greater part of his officers opposed themselves 
to his just resentment. 

Such was the tragic fate of the conqueror, 
Pedro de Valdivia, a man unquestionably pos* 
sessed of a superior mind, and great political and 
military talents, but who, seduced by the to* 
mantic spirit of his age, knew not how to employ 
them to the best advantage. His undertakings 
would have proved fortunate, had he properly es- 
timated his own strength, and, without being de- 
ceived by the example of the Peruvians, despised 
the Chilians less. History does not. impute to 
him any of those cruelties with which his con* V 
temporaries, the other conquerors, are accused. 
It is true, that in the records of the Franciscans, 
two of those monks are mentioned with applause 
for having, by their humane remonstrances, dis- 
suaded him from the commission of those cruelties 
that were at first exercised towards the natives 
of the country ; but this severity does not appear 
to have been so great as to have obtained the 
notice of any historian. He has been by some 
accused of avarice, and they pretend that, in 
punishment of this vice, the Araucanians put him 
to death by pouring melted gold into his throat ; 
but this is a fiction copied from » similar story 
pf antiquity. 
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This victory,, which was gained in the evening» 
was celebrated the day following with all kind 
of games and diversions, in a meadow surrounded 
with large trees, to which were suspended as 
trophies the heads of their enemies. An immense 
crowd of people from the neighbouring country 
flocked thither to witness with their own eyes the 
destruction of an army which they had till then 
considered as invincible, and to join in the diver- 
sions of the festival. The officers, in token of 
yictory, wore the clothes of their slain enemies, 
and Caupolican himself put on thç armour and 
turcoat of Valdivia, which was embroidered 
with gold. 
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CHAP III. 

The Spaniards abandon Puren, Angol, and VU- 
, lávica ; Caupolican lays siege to Imperial and 
Valdivia ; Lautaro defeats the Spanish army 
in Mariguenu, and destroys Conception, 

When the rejoicings were over, Caupolican^ 
taking the young Lautaro by the hand, presented 
him to the national assembly, which had met to 
concert measures for the further prosecution of 
the war, and after haying spoken highly in his 
praise, attributing to him the whole success of 
the preceding day, he appointed him his lieu- 
tenant-general extraordinary, with the privilege of 
commanding in chief another army, which he 
intended to raise to protect the frontiers from the 
invasion of the Spaniards. This appointment 
was approved and applauded by all present, as 
Lautaro, besides the inappreciable service he had 
rendered his country, and the nobleness of his 
origin,* being one of the order of Ulmenes, was 
endowed with singular beauty and affability, and 
possessed talents far surpassing his years. Their 
sentiments upon the operations of the next cam- 
paign were various. Colocólo, with a great part 
of the Ulmenes, was of opinion that in the first 
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place they ought to free their country from the 
foreign establishments that w«re still remaining» 
But Tucapel, followed by the most daring of the 
officers, maintained, that in the present circum- 
stances thçy ought to attack the Spaniards im- 
mediately while in a state of consternation, in 
the very centre of their colonies,, in the pity of 
Santiago itself, and pursue them if it were pos- 
sible to Spain. Caupolican applauded the senti- 
ments of Tucapel, but adhered to the counsel of 
the elder chiefs, recommending it as the most 
secure and most beneficial for the country. 

Whilst they were deliberating upon these im- 
portant objects., Lincoyan, who was traversing 
the country with a detachment of troops, fell in 
with and attacked a party of fourteen Spaniards 
coming from Imperial to the assistance of Val- 
divia, of whose fate they were uninformed. 
These, in making head against the enemy, whom 
they soon expected to put to flight, regretted 
that their number was npt reduced to twelve, in 
order to be able to style themselves, according to 
the chivalrous idea of the age, " the twelve of 
fame.* 9 But their wishes were soon more than 
fulfilled, for at the first encounter but seven of 
their company were left, who, taking advantage 
of the swiftness of their horses, escaped, severely 
wounded, to the fortress of Puren, 

Having brought with them the news of the , 
fotal rout of Valdivia's army, the Spanish in- 
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habitants of the city of the Frontiers and of 
Puren, thinking themselves insecure within their 
walls, retired to Imperial. The same was the 
case with those of Villarica, who abandoned 
their houses, and took refuge in Valdivia. Thus 
had the Araucanians only these two places to at- 
tack. Caupolican having determined to besiege 
them, committed to Lautaro the care of defending 
the northern frontier. The young Vice Toqui 
fortified himself upon the lofty mountain of 
Mariguenu, situated on the road which leads 
to the province of Arauco, supposing, as it hap- 
pened, that the Spaniards, desirous of revenging 
the death of their general, would take that road 
iu search of Caupolican. This mountain, which 
on several occasions has proved fatal ta the Spa- 
niards, has on its summit a large plain inter- 
spersed with shady trees. Its sides are full of 
clefts and precipices; on the part towards the 
west the sea beats with great violence, and at the 
east it is secured by impenetrable thickets. A 
winding bye-path on the north was the only road 
that led to the summit of the mountain. 

In the meantime, the two Promaucians who 
had alone escaped the destruction of the Spanish 
army, having reached Conception, filled that 
. city with the utmost consternation. As soon as 
the general terror had a little subsided, the ma- 
gistrates proceeded to open the instructions of 



Valdivia, which he had left with them at his de- 
parture. In these he had named as his successors 
in the government, in the event of his death, Â1- 
derete, Aguirre, and Francis Villagran. But 
the first being absent in Europe, and the second 
in Cujo, the supreme command devolved upon 
Villagran. This general, who possessed more 
prudence than Valdivia, after making the neces- 
sary preparations, began his march for Arauco, 
with a considerable number of Spanish and auxi- 
liary forces. 

He crossed the Bio-bio without opposition, 
but at a little distance from thence, in a narrow 
pass, he encountered a body of Araucanians, by 
whom he was vigorously opposed. But after a 
severe action of three hours they were defeated 
and withdrew, constantly fighting towards the 
summits where Lautaro, defended by a strong 
palisade, awaited their approach with the residue 
of his army. Three companies of the Spanish 
horse were ordered to force the difficult passage 
of the mountain, and having, after great labour 
and fatigue, arrived within a short distance of 
the summit, they were received with a shower of 
stones, arrows, and other missive weapons, which 
were incessantly poured upon their heads. ViU 
lagrau, in the meantime, perceiving that several 
parties were detached fron. the camp of the 
enemy, with an intention of surrounding bun, 
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ordered the musketry to advance, and the fire to 
commence from six field pieces, which he had 
placed in a favourable situation to annoy them. 

The mountain was covered with smoke, and 
resounded with the thunder of the cannon and 
the whistling of bullets that fell upon every side* 
f$ut Lautaro, in the midst of this confusion, 
firmly maintained his post ; and perceiving that' 
his principal loss proceede/îircorthfiuCannon, \m 
directed Leucoton, one of his bravest^aptaint^ 
to go with his company and take possess ion^ o f' 
them, commanding him at the same time, with am. 
authority derived more from his high reputation 
than his office, not to venture to see him agua' 
until he had executed the order. That valiant 
officer, in defiance of death, rushed with such 
violence upon the corps of artillery, that after a 
furious and bloody contest, he carried off all the 
cannon in triumph. 

In the meantime Lautaro, to prevent the Spa- 
niards from sending succours to their artillery, 
attacked them so vigorously with all his troops, 
that, driving horse and foot in confusion before 
him, the Spaniards were thrown into disorder, 
and unable to recover their ranks, precipitately 
betook themselves to flight. Of the Europeans 
*nd their Indian allies, three thousand were left 
dead upon the field. Villagran, having fallen, 
was on the point of being taken prisoner himself, 
when three of his soldiers, by almost incredible 
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feats of valour, rescued him from the hands of 
his enemies, and remounted him on his horse/ 
The remaining Spaniards, pursued by the victors, 
spurred on their exhausted horses, in ordet to 
pass the narrow defile where the battle had com* 
Vw menced, but on their arrival thej found it ob- 
Vl strutted, by the order of Lautaro, with the 
^trunks of fallen trees. Here the engagement 
¿ras again renewed wiih such violence, that not 
ime of the miserable remains of this broken army 
(would fiave escaped, had not Villagran, by a 
áfesptthte effort, opened the pass at the most im- 
minent hazard of his life. The Araucanians, 
Although they had lost about seven hundred 
/men, continued the pursuit for a long time; but 
--"' at length becoming extremely fatigued, and not 
able to keep up with the horses, they stopped 
with a determination of passing the Bio-bio the 
following day. 

The few Spaniards who escaped the slaughter 
produced, on their arrival at Conception, inde- 
scribable sorrow and consternation. There was 
not a family but had the loss of some relation to 
deplore. The alarm was greatly heightened by 
the news of the near approach of Lautaro. Vil- 
lagran, who thought it impossible to defend the 
city, embarked precipitately the old men, the 
women and the children, on board of two ships 
that were then fortunately in the harbour, with 
orders to the captains to conduct part of them to 
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Imperial, and part to Valparaiso; while with 
the rest of the inhabitants he proceeded by land 
to Santiago. 

Lautaro, on entering the deserted city, found 
in it a very great booty, as its commerce and 
mines had rendered it very opulent, and the 
citizens more attentive to save their lives than 
their riches, had on their departure taken scarcely 
any thing with them except a few provisions. 
After having burned the houses aud razed the 
citadel to its foundation, the victor returned with 
his army to celebrate his triumph in Arauco. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Vtttagran raises the siege of Imperial and of 
Vcddtsia ; The small-pox break out among the 
Araucanians ; Conception having been rebuilt, 
Lautaro returns and destroys it; He marches 
against Santiago, and is kitted* 

Meanwhile the commanders of the cities of 
Imperial and Valdivia, closely besieged by Cau~ 
polican, demanded succours of the governor, 
who, notwithstanding his late losses, failed not 
to send them, with all possible speed, a sufficient 
number of troops for their defence. The Araq- 
canian general, believing it difficult under such 
circumstances to possess himself of those places, 
raised the siege, and went to join Lautaro, to at- 
tempt with their combined forces some other en- 
terprise of greater importance. 

Villagran, availing himself of the absence of 
the enemy, ravaged all the country in the vicinity 
of Imperial, burned the houses and the crops, 
and transported to the city all the provisions that 
were not destroyed, Such rigorous measures he 
vindicated by the pretended rights of war, but 
they usual) y produce no other effect tlAn that of 
distressing the weak and the heîpless.V la other 
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respects he was humane, and arerse to violence, 
and his generosity was acknowledged even by his 
enemies. During his government, no one was 
ill treated or put to death except in the field of 

battle. 

To the terrible calamities that usually follow 
in the train of war, was added that of the pesti- 
lence. Some of the Spanish soldiers, who were 
either infected at the time, or had but recently 
recovered from the small-pox, in the above in-r 
cursions made by Villagran, communicated foil' 
the first time that fatal disease to the Araucanianj 
provinces, which made there the greater ravages 
as they were entirely nnacquainted with it. ~ 

the sevCi Sl^¿nStíríHsof the €^ntry1lïéi5^^ one 
whose population, amounted to twelve thousand 
persons, of which number not more than one 
hundred escaped with life.* This pestilential 

• The following anecdote will show the horror with which 
the small-pox inspired the Indians : " Some time since, the 
viceroy of Peru sent as a present to the governor, Juan Xara- 
quemada, from Limi to Chili, several jars of powder, honey, 
wine, «lives, and different kinds of seed ; one of these being 
accidentally broken in unlading, the Indians who were in the 
service of the Spaniards having noticed it, imagined that it was 
the purulent matter of the small-pox, which the governor had 
imported in order to disseminate among their provinces, and 
exterminate them by this means. They immediately gave 
notice to their countrymen, who stopped all communication 
tod took up arms, killing forty Spaniards' who were among 
them in full security of peace. The governor, to revenge this 
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disorder, which from its long continuation 
has been more fatal than any other to the- 
human race, had been a few years before intro- 
duced into the northern parts of Chili, where it 
has since from time to time re-appeared, attended 
with great mortality to the natives. The southern 
provinces have for more than a century been 
exempted from its ravages, by the precautions 
employed by the inhabitants, to prevent all com- 
munication with the infected countries, as is the 
case with the plague in Europe. 

Whilst Villagran was employing all his at- 
tention, in maintaining as far as possible the 

ianish power in those parts, and in opposing 
tholta victQiiotfseheBiierwha were ^«¡eavouring 
to anmfulate it, he saw himself on the point of 
being compelled to turn his arms against his own 
countrymen. Francis Aguirre, who in Val- 
divia's instructions had been named the second 
as governor, on learning the death of that ge- 
neral, quitted Cujo, where it appears he effected 
nothing of importance, and with sixty men who 
were left of his detachment, returned to Chili, 
determined to possess himself of tha government 
either by favour or force. His pretensions must 

outrage, entered the Arancanian territory, and thus, owing to 
the suspicion of these barbarians, was a war excited, which 
was continued until Don Alonzo de Rivera returned a second 
time to assume the government of the kingdom."—* /eroniwia* 
Quiroga's Memoirs of the War of Chili , chap. Jéé 
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infallibly have produced a civil war between 
Villagran and himself, with great detriment 
to the success of the Spaniards, had they not 
both consented to submit their claims to the de- 
cision of the Royal Audience of Lima. This 
court, whose jurisdiction at that time (1555) V 

extended over the whole of South-America, did <-V c *-j) ^ 
not think proper to commit the government to 7*: r * s ' 
either, but in their place directed that the Cor- 
regidora of the cities should have the command 
each in his respective district, until farther orders. 

The inhabitants, perceiving the inconveniences 
that must result from this polyarchy, especially in 
time of war, sent a remonstrance to the Court of 
Audience, who hearkened to their reasons, and 
appointed Villagran to the command, as more 
experienced in the business of the kingdom than 
Aguirre, but conferred on him only the title of 
Corregidor, ordering him at the same time to re- 
build the city of Conception. Although he was 
convinced of the inutility of this measure, yet, to 
evince his obedience, he proceeded thither im- 
mediately with eighty-five families, whom he 
established there, and defended with a strong 
fortification. 

The natives of the country, indignant to be 
rendered again subject to à foreign yoke, had re- 
course to their protectors, the Araucanians. 
Cáüpolican, who, during this interval either 
through ignorance of the proceedings of the 
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Spaniards or for some other reason of which w<? 
are not informed, had not left his encampment, 
sent to their assistance two thousand men under 
the command of Lautaro, who was well expe- 
rienced in such expeditions. The young general, . 
exasperated against what he had termed obstinacy, 
passed the Bio-bio without delay, and attacked 
the Spaniards, who, imprudently confiding in 
their valour, awaited him in the open plain. 
The first encounter decided the fate of thebattîe. 
The citizens, struck with terror, returned to thé 
fort with such precipitation as not even to have 
an opportunity of closing the gate. The Arau- 
canians entered with them, and killed a great 
number. The remainder were dispersed, part of 
them embarking in a ship which was in the port, 
and part taking refuge in the woods, whence by 
bye-paths they returned to r Santiago. Lautaro, 
having plundered and burned the city as before, 
returned laden with spoils to his wonted station. 
The success of this enterprise excited Caupo- 
lican to undertake once more the sieges of Im- 
perial and Valdivia. The glorious %cploits of 
his Lieutenant stimulated him to attempts of 
greater importance, and such as were worthy of 
the supreme command. Lautaro undertook to 
make a diversion of the Spanish forces, by march- 
ing against Santiago, as the capture of this city 
appeared to him an enterprise of not much diffi- 
culty, notwithstanding its great distance. His 
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feontinued victories had so heightened his coa- 
fidence, that nothing appeared to him impossible 
to be overcome; 

In order to carry into effect this hazardous en- 
terprise, he required but five hundred tnen, to he 
selected by himself; but those who pressed to 

" A. 

march under his standard were so numerous, 
that he was compelled to receive another hun- 
dred. The two generals then separated amidst 
the joyful acclamations of the nation, who, 
thoughtless of the reverses of fortune, flattered 
themselves with the most fortunate issue to their 
expeditions. 

Lautaro, at the head of his six hundred com- 
panions, traversed all the provinces lying between 
the Bio-bio and the Maulé, without doing the 
least injury to the natives, who called him their 
deliverer. Eut when he had passed this last 
river, he began cruelly to lay waste the lands of 
the hated Promaucians, whom, had he then 
treated with kindness, he would have detached 
from the Spanish interest, and united to his party. 
But the intemperate desire of revenge did not 
allow him to foresee the good effects that this 
opportune reconciliation might produce to the 
common cause. * 

After having taken revenge, in somfe measure, 

upon these betrayers of the country as he called 

v them, he fortified himself in their territory, in an 

advantageous post, situated On the shore of the 

m 2 
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Rio-claro, with the view, most probably, &t 
gaining more correct information of the state of 
the city he intended to attack, or to await there 
the coming of his enemies, and to cut them off 
from time to time. This ill-timed delay was 
very important to the inhabitants of Santiago, 
who, when they were first informed of his ap- 
proach, could not believe it possible that he 
should have the boldness to make a journey of 
three hundred miles in order to attack them» 
But undeceived by the refugees of Conception, 
whom fatal experience had too well taught the 
enterprising character of this mortal enemy of 
Spain, they thought proper to make some pre- 
parations for defence. With this view they first 
dispatched Juan Godinefc, with twenty-five horse- 
men, to the country of the Promaucians, in order 
to learn if the' information they had received 
wars true, to watch the motions and discover the 
designs of the enemy, and to send back im- 
mediate intelligence. He was, however, able to» 
execute but a part of his commission ; far, being 
unexpectedly attacked by a detachment of the 
Araucantafns, he returned precipitately, with hi* 
men diminished in number agd filled with con- 
sternation, to bring the news. The victors' 
took upon this- occasion ten horses and some 
arms, which they made use of in the succeeding: 
actions. TPhe Corregidor, who was at that time 
sick, gave order» to his eldest son, Pedro, to 
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march with such troops as he could raise against 
Lautaro, and proceeded to fortify the city in tW 
best manner possible, guarding all its approaches, 
with strong works. Pedro in the meantime at- 
tacked the Araucanians in their entrenchments, 
who, instructed by their commander, after a 
short resistance pretended to take flight ; but no 
sooner had their enemies entered the abandoned 
enclosure, than they turned and fell upon them 
with such impetuosity, that they entirely routed 
them, and the cavalry alone were able to save 
themselves from slaughter. 

Young Villagran, receiving new reinforce- . 
, meats, returned three times to the attack of Lau- 
taro' s camp, but being constantly repulsed with 
loss, be encamped his army in a low meadow, 
on the shore of the Mat a quito. The Araucanian 
general, who occupied a neighbouring mountain, 
formed the plan of inundating at night the Spanish 
encampment, by turning upon them a branch of 
the river. But this bold design, which would 
have ensured the destruction of the Spaniards, 
failed of success, as Villagran, being informed 
of it by a spy, retired, a short time before it 
was carried into execution, with his army to 
Santiago, 

The elder Villagran having recovered his 
health, and being strongly solicited by the citi- 
zens, who every moment expected to see the Arau- 
canians at their gates, at length, in 155$, began s 
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his march with 196 Spaniards and 10U0 auxili- 
aries in search of Lautaro. IJút too well 
membering the defeat of Majriguenu, he 
solved to attack him by surprise. With this 
intent he quitted the great road, secretly directçd 
his march by the sea shore, and, under the 
guidance of a spy, by a private path came at day 
breqk upon thç Arai^canian encampment. 

Lautaro, who at that moment had retired ta 
rest, after having beeq upon guard, as was his 
custom during the night, leaped from his bed at 
the first alarm of the sentinels, and ran to the 
intrenchments to observe the enemy. At the 
same time a dart, hurled by one of the Indian 
auxiliaries, pierced his heart, and he fell lifeless 
in the arms of his companions. It would seerq 
that fortune, hitherto prppitious, was desirous 
by so sudden a death to save him from the mor- 
tification of finding himself for the first time in 
his life defeated. It is, however, not impro- 
bable that his geniijs, so fertile in expedients, 
would have suggested tp him some plan to have 
baffled the attempts of the assailants, if this 
fatal accident had not occurred. 

Encouraged by this unexpected success, Vil- 
lagran attacked the fortification on all sides, and 
forced an entrance, notwithstanding the obstinate 
resistance of the Araucanians, who, retiring to 
an angle of the works, determined rather to be 
cut to pieces than to surrender themselves ta 
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those who had slain their beloved general. In 
Tain the Spanish commander repeatedly offered 
them quarter. None of them would accept it 
•excepting a few -of the neighbouring Indians, 
who happened accidentally to be in their camp. » 

The Araucanians perished to the last man, and 
fought with such obstinacy that they sought for 
death by throwing themselves on the lances of 
their enemies. 

This victory, which was not obtained without 
great loss by the victors* was celebrated for 
three days in succession in Santiago, and in the 
other Spanish settlements, with all those demon* 
strations of joy customary upon occasions of 
the greatest success. The Spaniards felicitated 
themselves on being at last freed from an enemy, 
who at the early age of nineteen had already Qb- 
tained so many victories over their nation, and 
who possessed talents capable of entirely de- 
stroying their establishments in Chili, and even 
harassing them in Peru, as he had resolved upon 
when he had restored the liberty of his native 
country, 

As soon as the terror inspired by this young 
hero had çeasedrwith his life, the sentiments of 
hostility, as almost always happens, were sue* 
pceded by those of generosity. His enemies 
themselves highly applauded his valour and 
military talents, and compared him to the most 

m4 
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éelebrâted generals that haré appeared in tHe 
world. They even called him the Chilian Han- 
nibal, from a fancied resemblance between his 
character, and that of the famous Carthaginian 
general, although, in some respects, it had à 
Much greater similarity to that of Scipio. To 
use the words of the Abbé Olivaréz— " It is 
bot just to depredate his merit whom, had he 
been ours, we should have elevated to the rank 
of à hero. If we fcelebrate With propriety the 
martial prowess of the Spanish Viriatus, we 
ought not to obscure that of the American Lau- 
taro, when both contended with the same valout 
in the cause of their country." 

The Araucanians for a long time lamented 
the loss of their valiant countryman, to whom 
they owed all the success of their arms, and on 
whose conduct and valour they entirely relied 
for the recovery of their liberties. His name is 
still celebrated in their heroic songs, and his 
actions proposed as the most glorious model for 
the imitation of their youth. But above all, 
Caupolican felt this fatal loss : As he was a 
sincere lover of his country, far from thinking 
he was freed from a rival, he Relieved he had 
lost his chief co-operator in the glorious work 
of restoring it to freedom. As soon as he re- 
ceived the mournful news, he quitted the siege 
of Imperial, which was reduced to the last ex* 



irpmity, and returned with his army to the fron- 
tiers to protect them from the incursions of the 
enemy, who, he had learned from his spies, ex* 
pected a large supply of men and warlike stores 
from Peru, with a new commander. 
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CHAP. V. 

Don Garcia de Mendoza arrives at Chili with 
a reinforcement of troops; His expedition 
against Cavpolican, 

Philip the Second, who had succeeded his fa- 
ther, Charles the Fifth, on the throne of Spain, 
having learned the death of Valdivia, gave in 
charge to his agent Alderete, the government 
and the conquest of Chili, furnishing him «for 
this purpose with six hundred regular trojjps. 
During the passage his sister, who was ace us* 
tomed to read in bed, set fire by accident to the 
ship in the vicinity of Porto-Bello. Of the 
vr hole number, Alderete and three soldiers were 
all that escaped, and he himself soon after, over- 
come with grief and disappointment, died in 
the little island of Taboga, in the gulph of 
Panama. 

The Marquis of Cañete, viceroy of Peru, 
being informed of this disaster, appointed to the 
vacant office his son Don Garcia Hurtado de 
Mendoza. But as this charge had pow become 
very dangerous, he resolved that, at his departure 
he should be accompanied by a body of troops 
capable of supporting him i and acquiring him, 
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jf possible,, the glory of terminating with sue* 
cess the obstinate war with the Araucanians, 
With this view he caused a great number of 
recruits to be raised throtfghout his extensive 
viceroyalty. The civil dissentions being at ai} 
end, Peru at that time abounded with mititafy 
adventurers who were desirous of employment. 
Of course he was in a short time joined by a 
large number of soldiers, part of whom, from & 
warlike spirit, and others from à desire to obtain 
favour with the viceroy, offered to fight under 
the banners of his son. 

The infantry, well equipped and appointed 
with a great quantity of military stores, emr 
parked on board often ships under the command 
of Don Garcia in person, and the cavalry pur- 
sued their way by land under the orders of the 
quarter-master-general, Garcia Ramon. The 
fleet arrived in April, J 557, in the bay of Con^ V 
çeption, and came to anchor near the island of 
Quinquina,, which, being the most secure situar 
tion, had been chosen for the head quarters. 
The few inhabitants who were found there 
bravely attempted to prevent the disembarkation; 
but being soon dispersed by the artillery, they 
retired in their piragues to the continent The 
governor having taken some of the hindmost, 
teat two or three to the Araucanians, with di- 
rections to inform them of his arrival, and the 
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désire he had of settling a lasting peace witti 
them. 

The Ulmenes, being convened to consider of 
this embassy, were generally of opinion that no 
propositions ought to be listened to from an 
eüemy who had returned in greater force, it 
being impossible that they should be other than 
treacherous or unfair» But old Colocólo, who 
Was the soul of the union; observed that no in* 
jury could arise from their hearing the proposals 
of the Spanish general ; that this was a favour- 
able opportunity for discovering his designs, and 
of obtaining a knowledge of his forces ; that 
for this purpose he thought it advisable to send 
a discerning and intelligent man, who, under the 
pretence of congratulating the new governor upon 
his arrival, and of thanking him for the wish 
that he expressed of coming to an amicable ac- 
commodation, would gain information of what- 
ever he should think of importance to regulate 
their future conduct. 

Caupolican, with the greater part of the old 
officers, adopted this wise counsel, and confided 
this important commission to Millalauco, who 
'possessed all the qualities requisite for such an 
envoy. This ambassador passed the narrow strait 
that separates the island of Quinquina from the 
continent* and, with all the pride peculiar to' his 
nation, presented himself to the Spaniards. They 
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in return, to give him a great ideaxjf their power, 
received him arranged in order of battle, and 
conducted him amidst the discharge, of their at* 
tiller j to the tent of the general. Millalauco, 
not in the least disconcerted by all this millitary 
parade, complimented the governor in the name 
of Caupolican, and in a few words declared to 
him the pleasure that he and all his people would 
feel in the establishment of an honourable and 
advantageous peace to both nations, adding-, that 
he was induced to this, not from any dread of 
his power, but from motives of humanity. 

Don Garcia was by no means satisfied with 
these yague offers, so little correspondent to hit 
Tiews ; he replied, however, with the same ge* 
neral professions respecting peace, and after 
having regaled the ambassador in a magnificent 
manner, he ordered his officers to conduct him 
over the whole encampment, in order to intimit 
date him by the appearance of the immense 
military preparations that he had brought with 
him. Nothing could better suit the wishes of 
Millajauco ; he observed every thing with atr 
tention, though with apparent indifference, and 
taking leave of the Spaniards, returned horn*. 
The Araucanians, on receiving such particultg: 
information, placed sentinels along the coast to 
observe the movements of their enemies, and 
began to prepare for war, which they believed 
to be near and inevitable. 
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-Don Garcia, however, continued almost thé 
whole winter in the island, waiting for the ca- 
valry from Peru, and the reinforcements he had 
required from the cities of his jurisdiction. At 
length, on the night of the 6th of August, he 
privately landed one hundred and thirty men 
with several engineers upon the plain of Con- 
ception, and immediately took possession of 
Mount Pinto, whieh commands the harbour, 
where he constructed a fortj furnished with a 
large number of cannon and a deep ditch. 

The Araucanian spies failed not to give inn 
mediate information to Caupolican of what had 
taken place. That general, hastily collecting 
his troops, passed the Bio-bio on the 9th of the 
same month, and on the next morning at day- 
break; a period remarkable in Europe for the 
defeat of the French at St. Quintín, he attacked 
the fortress upon three sides,» having sent for- 
ward a body of pioneers to fill up the ditch with 
fascines and trunks of trees. The attack was 
continued with all the fury and obstinacy s* 
natural to that people. Numbers mounted on 
the parapet, and some even leapt within the 
Walls, destroying all that they met with. But the 
cannon and the musketry, directed by skillful 
hands, made so dreadful a slaughter, that the 
ditch was filled with dead bodies, which served 
for bridges to the new combatants who fear- 
lessly replaced their slain companions. Tucapel, 
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hurried Sn by hi» unparalleled rashness, fhfëvf 
himself into the fort, and, killing four of % hhr 
enemies with his formidable mace, escaped by 
leaping over a precipice amidst a shower of balls. 

Whilst the combat raged with such fury 
around the fortress, the Spaniards who were in 
the island, perceiving the danger of the be- 
sieged, came over to their aid, and formed them- 
selves in order of battle. Caupolican observing 
the disembarkation, sent immediately a part of 
his troops against them. These, after a severe 
conflict of several hours, were driven back to 
the mountain, so that the assailants were placed 
between two fires. They nevertheless lost not 
their courage, and continued fighting till mid- 
day. At length, 'extremely fatigued with the 
length of the combat, they withdrew to the Bio- 
bio, with a determination to raise new forces and 
return to the attack. 

Caupolican having in a short time reinforced 
his army, began his march towards Conception, 
but learning on the road that the Spaniards had 
received a numerous reinforcement, lie halted on 
the shore of the Bio-bio, deeply chagrined at 
not being able to effect what Lautaro had twicç 
performed with the universal applause of th* 
nation. In fact, the day preceding, two thousand 
auxiliaries bad arrived at Conception, with the 
cavalry, from Peru, consisting of a thousand 
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fetén well armed, and likewise another squadron 
of Spanish horse from Imperial. 

After his army had sufficiently recovered from 
their fatigues, Dpi) Garcia resolved to go in 
quest of the Araucanians in their own territory* 
For this purpose he crossed the Bio-bio in boats 
well equipped, at six miles from its mouth, where 
that river is fifteen hundred paces broad. Cau- 
polican made no attempt to obstruct his passage.* 
?s the cannon, placed upon the boats, com-» 
manded the whole of the opposite shore ; but he 
had occupied a position not far distant» flanked 
with thick woods, which, if he were defeated,, 
Would facilitate his retreat. 
. The battle began with a skirmish that was 
favourable to the Araucanians. The Spanish 
advanced parties falling in with those of Caupo- 
Jican were repulsed with loss, notwithstanding 
the assistance sent them by Ramon the quarter- 
master-general. Alonzo Reynoso, who was like- 
wise dispatched to their aid with fifty horse, ex* 
perienced a similar fate, leaving several of his 
men dead upon the field. The two armies at 
length met. The Araucaniaqs, encouraged by 
the advantage they had gained, endeavoured to 
come to close combat with their enemies, not- 
withstanding the heavy fire they had to sustain 
from eight pieces of artillery in front of the 
Spanish army. But when they came within 
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reach of the musketry, they were not ahle to 
advance further, or resist the fire which was 
well kept up by the veteran troops of Peru. 
After many ineffectual attempt», they began to 
give way and fall into confusion from the va- 
cancies caused in their ranks, by the loss of their 
most determined soldiers. The cavalry at length 
completely routed them, making a great slaughter 
of them in their flight to the woods. 

Don Garcia, either from disposition or policy, 
was strongly inclined to pursue rigorous mea- 
sures. He was the first in this war who in- 
troduced, contrary to the opinion of a majority 
of his officers, the barbarous practice of muti- 
lating,* or of putting to death the prisoners ; a 
system that may serve to awe and restrain a base 

• 

* Don Garcia permitted his allies to be as cruel as himself. 
u They did cut off from certain Indians, being prisoners, the 
calves of their legs to eat them, and they roasted them for 
that purpose ; and that which is of more admiration, they ap- 
plied unto th« place where they were cut, leaves of certain 
herbs, and there came not out a drop of blood — and many did 
see it. And this was done in the city of Santiago, in the pre* 
sence of D. Garcia de Mendoza, which was a thing that made 
all men marvel at it/' 

Pedro de Osma y Xara y Zeio mentions this in a letter to 
Monardes the physician, written from Lima in 1568. f know 
not whether it is possible that so powerful a styptic can exist- 
They who would not believe that the Abyssinians eat food 
with the blood therein, which is the life, must have , been 
ignorant of the live cannibalism of some of tbe American 
savages.— E. E. 

YOL. II. N 
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people, or one accustomed to servitude, but a 
generous nation detests cruelty, and it only serves 
to exasperate and render them irreconcileable. 
Among the prisoners taken upon this occasion 
was one more daring than any of the others, called 
Galverino, whose hand» Don Garcia ordered 
to be cut off. He returned to his countrymen, 
and showing his bloody mutilated stumps, in- 
flamed them with such fury against the Spa- 
niards, that they all swore never to make peace 
with them, and to put to death any one who 
should have the baseness to propose such a mea- 
sure. Even the very women, excited by a desire 
of revenge, offered to take arms and to fight by 
the side of their husbands, as they did in the 
subsequent battles. From hence originated the 
fable of the Chilian Amazons, placed by some 
authors in the southern districts of that country. 
The victorious army penetrated into the pro- 
vince of Arauco, constantly harassed by the 
flying camps of the Araucanians, who left them 
not a moment's rest. Don Garcia, when he ar- 
rived at Melipuru, put to the torture several of 
the natives whom his soldiers had taken, in order 
to obtain information of Caupolican* but not- 
withstanding the severity of their torments, none 
of them would ever discover the place of his re- 
treat. The Araucanian general, on being in- 
formed of this barbarous conduct, sent word to 
him by a messenger, that he was but a short 
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distance, and would come to meet him the fol- 
lowing day. The Spaniards, who could not con- 
ceive the motive of the message, were alarmed, 
and passed the whole night under arms. 

At day-break Caupolican appeared with his 
army arranged in three lines. The Spanish ca- 
valry charged with fury the first line, com- 
manded by Caupolican in person, who gave or- 
ders to his pikemen to sustain with levelled spears 
tbe attack of the horse, and the mace bearers 
with their heavy clubs to strike at their heads. 
The cavalry by this unexpected reception being 
thrown into confusion, the Araucanian general, 
followed by his men, broke into the centre of 
the Spanish infantry with great slaughter, killing 
five enemies with his own hand. Tucapel, ad- 
vancing in another quarter with his division, at 
the first attack broke his lance in the body of a 
Spaniard, and instantly drawing his sword, slew 
seven others. In these various encounters he re- 
ceived several severe wounds, but perceiving the 
valiant Rencu surrounded by a crowd of enemies, 
he fell with such fury upon them, that after 
killing a considerable number, he rescued his 
former rival, and conducted him safely out of 
danger. 

Victory, for a long time undecided, was at 
length on the point of declaring for the Arauca- 
nians, when Don Garcia perceiving his men 
ready to give way, gave orders to a body of re- 
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serve to attack the division of the enemy, com- 
manded by Lincoyan and Ongolmo. This order, 
which was promptly executed, preserved the 
Spanish army from total ruin. This line of the 
Araucanians being broken, fell back upon their 
victorious countrymen, who were thrown into 
such confusion, that Caupolican, after several 
ineffectual efforts, despairing of being able to 
restore order, sounded a retreat, and yielded to 
his enemies a victory that he deemed secure. 
The Araucanian army would have been cut in 
pieces/ had not Rencu, by posting himself in a 
neighbouring wood with a squadron of valiant 
youth, called thither the attention of the victors, 
who pursued the fugitives with that deadly fury, 
that characterized the soldiers of that age. That 
chief, after having sustained the violence of 
their attack, for a time sufficient in his opinion 
to ensure the safety of his countrymen, retired 
with his companions by a secret path, scoffing at 
his enemies. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Don Garcia orders twelve Ulmenes to be hanged ; 
He founds the city of Cañete ; Caupolican, at- 
tempting to surprise it, is defeated, and his 
army entirely dispersed. 

The Spanish general, before he quitted Meli- 
rupu, caused twelve Ulmenes whom he found 
among the prisoners, to be hung to the trees that 
surrounded the field of battle. Galvarino was 
also condemned to the same punishment. This 
unfortunate youth, notwithstanding the loss of 
his hands, had accompanied the Araucanian 
army, had never ceased during the battle to 
incite his countrymen to fight vigorously, show- 
ing his mutilated arms, while he attempted with 
his teeth and feet to do all the injury he could 
to his enemies. One of the Ulmenes, overcome 
with terror, petitioned for his life, but Galvarino 
reproached him so severely for his cowardice, 
and inspired him with such contempt for death, 
that he refused the pardon which was granted 
him, and demanded to die the first, as an atone- 
ment for his weakness, and the scandal he had 
brought upon the Araucanian name. 
After this fruitless execution, Don Garcia pro- 
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ceeded lo the province of Tucapel, and coming 
to the place where Valdivia had been defeated., 
he built there, in contempt of his conquerors, a 
city, which he called Cañete, from the titular ap- 
pellation of his family. As this settlement was 
in the centre of the enemy's country, he thought 
proper to strengthen it with a good palisade, a 
ditch, a rampart, and a great number of cannon, 
and gave the command to Alonzo Reynoso, with 
a select garrison. After which, imagining that 
the Araucanians, who had been defeated in three 
successive battles, were no longer in a condition 
to oppose his conquering arms, he departed for 
Imperial, where he was received in triumph. 

Soon after his arrival at Imperial, he sent from 
thence to the inhabitants of his new city a plen- 
tiful supply of provisions, under a strong convoy, 
who were attacked and routed in the narrow 
pass of Cayucupil 'by a body of Araucanians. 
But these having ill-timedly began to seize the 
baggage, gave the Spaniards an opportunity of 
escaping with little loss, and reaching the place 
of their destination. The citizens received them, 
with the greatest demonstrations of joy, their 
assistance being much wanted in case Caupoli- 
can, as was reported, should attack and en- 
deavour to force them from that post. Nor 
were these merely idle rumours. That indefati- 
gable general, whom misfortune seemed to in- 
spire with greater courage, a few days after- 
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wards made a furious assault upon the place, in 
which his valiant troops, with arms so far inferior 
to their enemies, supported a continual fire for 
five hours,, now scaling the rampart, now pulling 
up or burning the palisades. But perceiving 
that valour alone could not avail him in this 
difficult enterprise, he resolved to suspend the 
attack, and seek some more certain means of at- 
taining his end. 

With this view he persuaded one of his offi- 
cers, named Pran, who had the reputation of 
being very cunning and artful, to introduce him- 
self into the garrison as a deserter, in order to 
find means to deliver it up. Pran accordingly 
obtained admission under that character, and 
conducted himself with the profoundest dissimu- 
lation. He soon formed a friendship with one of 
the Chilians who served under the Spaniards, 
called Andrew, and who appeared to him a proper 
instrument of his designs. One day, either art- 
fully to sound him, or to flatter him, Andrew 
pretended to sympathize with his friend on the 
misfortunes of his country. Pran, who had as 
yet given no intimation of his design, seized 
with much readiness this occasion, and dis- 
covered to him the motive of his pretended de- 
sertion, earnestly entreating him to aid in the 
execution of his scheme ; this was to introduce 
some Araucanian soldiers into the place, at the 
time when the Spaniards, wearied with their 
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nightly watch, had retired to take their siesta* 
The crafty Chilian highly praised his project, 
and offered himself to keep a gate open on the 
day assigned for the enterprise. The Arauca- 
nian, elated with joy,* hastened to give informa- 
tion to Caupolican, who was at a short distance, 
and Andrew proceeded immediately to disclose 
the plot to the commander of the fort, who di- 
rected him to keep up the deception by appearing 
to carry it on, in order to take the enemy in their 
own snare. 

Caupolican, occupied with W ardent desire of 
accomplishing this enterprise, lost sight on this 
occasion of his wonted prudence, and too easily 
reposed faith in this ill-concerted scheme. In 
order the better to devise his measures, he ex- 
pressed a wish to converse with the Chilian; 
Pran immediately gave notice to his supposed 
friend, who appeared before Caupolican with all 
that air of respect and flattering show of attach- 
ment which villains of this stamp know so well 
to assume. He broke out into invectives against 
the Spaniards, whom he said he had always de- 
tested, and renewed his promise, declaring that 
nothing could be easier than the execution of 
the plot. The Araucanian general applauded 
, his patriotism, loaded him with caresses, and 
promised to give him, if the enterprise should 

* Afternoon sleep. 
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succeed, an Ulmenate, with the office of first 
captain of his army. He then showed him his 
troops, appointed the next day for the execution 
of their scheme, and dismissed him with the 
the strongest demonstrations of esteem and fa- 
vour. The Spaniards, informed of all, em- 
ployed that night in making every preparation 
to obtain "the greatest possible advantage from 
the treachery of their ally. 

When the principal officers of the Araucanians 
were informed of the intention of their general, 
they openly disapproved of" it, as dishonourable 
and disgraceful to the national spirit, and refused 
to accompany him in the expedition. Adhering, 
nevertheless, with obstinacy to his design, he 
began his march at day-break, with three thou- 
sand men for Cañete, in the vicinity of which he 
lay concealed until the time appointed, when 
Pran came to inform him from Andrew that all 
was ready. The Araucanians then proceeded in 
silence to the city, and finding the passage free, 
began to enter it. But the Spaniards having 
allowed entrance to a certain number, suddenly 
closed the gate, and at the same moment com- 
menced a fire with grape shot from all their 
cannon upon those without. 

Dreadful was the slaughter made among them, 
and the more so as it was wholly unexpected. 
The horse then made a sally from another gate, 
and completed the destruction of those who had 
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escaped the fire of the cannon. Caupolican 
had the fortune, or rather misfortune, to escape 
the general slaughter of his men. He retired 
with a few attendants to the mountains, whence 
he hoped soon to descend with a new army ca- 
pable of maintaining the field* While the ca- 
valry were giving a loose to their fury on those 
without, the infantry were employed in butcher- 
ing those within the walls, who, having lost all 
hope of escape, rather chose to be cut in pieces 
than to surrender themselves. The too cre- 
dulous Pran, perceiving his error, rushed amongst 
the foremost against his enemies, and by an 
honourable death escaped the well-merited re- 
proaches of his imprudence. Among the few 
who were taken prisoners were three Ulmenes, 
who were fastened to the mouths of cannon and 
blown into the air. 
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CHAP. VIL 

Expedition of Don Garcia to the Archipelago of 
Chiloé ; Foundation of Osorno ; Caupolican 
taken and impaled. 

Don Garcia, considering the Araucanian war 
as terminated after this destructive battle, ordered 
the city of Conception to be rebuilt ; and, de- 
sirous of adding to the laurels of a soldier those 
of a conqueror, so highly valued in that age, in 
1558 marched with a numerous body of troops 
against the Cunches, who had not yet been op- 
posed to the Spanish arms. This nation, when 
they first heard of the arrival of the strangers, 
met to deliberate whether they should submit, or 
resist their victorious forces. An Araucanian 
exile, called Tunconobal, who was present at 
the assembly, being desired to give his opinion 
upon the measures proposed, replied in the fol 
lowing terms : 

fC Be cautious how you adopt either of these 
measures; as vassals you will be despised and 
compelled to labour, as enemies you will be ex- 
terminated. If you wish to free yourselves of 
these dangerous visitors, make them believe you 
are miserably poor. Hide your property, par- 
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ticularly your gold ; they will not remain where 
they have no expectation of finding that sole ob- 
ject of their 'wishes. Send them such a present 
as will impress them with an idea of your poverty, 
and in the meantime retire to the woods." 

The Cunches approved the wise counsel of the 
Araucanian, and commissioned him, with nine 
natives of the country, to carry the present which 
he had recommended to the Spanish general. 
Accordingly, clothing himself and companions 
in wretched rags, he appeared with every mark 
of fear before that officer, and after compliment- 
ing him in rude terms, presented him a basket 
containing some roasted lizards and wild fruits. 
The Spaniards, who could not refrain from 
laughter at the appearance of the ambassadors 
and their presents, began to dissuade the governor 
from pursuing an expédition which, from all ap- 
pearances, would prove unproductive. But al- 
though he was persuaded that these people were 
poor and wretched, yet, lest he should discover 
too great facility, in relinquishing his plan, he ex- 
horted his troops to prosecute the expedition that 
had been undertaken, assuring them that, further 
on, according to the information he had received, 
they would find a country that abounded in all 
the metals. This was a circumstance by no 
means improbable, it being very usual in America 
after passing frightful desarts to meet with the 
richest countries. Ht then inquired of the Cun- 
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cfies the best road to the south. Tunconobal 
directed him towards the west, which was the 
most rough and mountainous., and on being ap ] 
plied to for a guide, gave him one of his com- 
panions, whom he charged to conduct the army 
by the most desolate and difficult .roads of the 
coast. The guide pursued so strictly the in** 
struction of the Araucanian, that the Spaniards, 
who in their pursuit of conquest were accus- 
tomed to surmount with ease the severest fa- 
tigues, acknowledged that they had never before, 
in any of their marches, encountered difficulties 
comparable with these. Their impatience was 
greatly augmented on the fourth day, when their 
pretended guide quitted them, and they found 
themselves in a desart surrounded by precipices, 
frofai whence they perceived no way to extricate 
themselves. All their constancy and perseverance 
would have been insufficient to support them, if 
Don Garcia had not incessantly encouraged them 
with the flattering hope of soon reaching the 
happy country which he had promised them. 

Having at length overcome all obstacles, they 
came to the top of a high mountain, from whence 
they discovered the great Archipelago of Ancud, 
more commonly called Chiloé, whose channels 
were covered with a great number of boats navi- 
'gated with sails and oars. This unexpected 
prospect filled them with joy. As they had for 
many days suffered from hunger, they hastened 
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to x the shore, and were highly delighted on seeing 
a boat make towards them, on board of which 
were fifteen persons handsomely clothed. With- 
out the least apprehension they immediately 
leaped on shore, and saluting the Spaniards with 
much cordiality, inquired who they were, whither 
they were going, and if they were in want of any 
thing. The Spaniards asked them for provi- 
sions : the chief of this friendly people imme- 
diately ordered all the provisions that were in the 
boat to be brought, and in the most hospitable 
manner distributed them among them, refusing 
to accept any thing in return, and promised to 
send them a large supply from the circumjacent 
islands. 

Indeed, scarcely had these famished adven- 
turers encamped, when there arrived from all 
quarters piragues loaded with maize, fruit, and 
fish, which were in like manner distributed to 
them gratuitously. The Spaniards, constantly 
regaled by these islanders, coasted the Archipe- 
lago to the bay of Reloncavi, and some went 
over to the neighbouring islands, where they 
found land well cultivated, and women employed 
in spinning wool, mixed with the feathers of sea 
birds, from which they made their clothes. The 
celebrated poet Ercilla was one of the party, and 
solicitous of the reputation of having proceeded 
further south than any other European, he crossed 
the gulpb, and uppnthe opposite shore inscribed 
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on the bark of a tree some verses containing his 
name and the time of the discovery, the 3 |st of 
January, 1559. 

Don Garcia, satisfied with having been the 
first to discover by land the Archipelago of Chi- 
loé, returned, taking for his guide one of those 
islanders, who conducted him safely to Imperial 
through the country of the Huilliches, which is 
for the most part level, aud abounds in provi- 
sions. The inhabitants, who are similar in every 
respect to their western neighbours, the Cun<- 
chese, made no opposition to his passage. He 
there founded, or according to some writers, re- 
built the city of Osorno, which increased rapidly, 
not less from its manufactories of woollen and 
linen stuffs, than from the fine gold procured 
from its mines, which were afterwards destroyed 
by the Toqui Paillamacu. 

During this expedition, Alonzo Reynoso, com- 
mander of Cañete, after having for a long time 
attempted, by offers of reward and by means of 
torture, to obtain from the natives information of 
the retreat of Caupolican, at length found one 
less inflexible, who promised to discover the 
place where he had concealed himself since his 
last defeat. A detachment of cavalry was im- 
mediately sent under the guidance of this spy, 
and at day-break made prisoner of that great 
man, but not till after a gallant resistance from 
ten of his most faithful soldier*, who would not 
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abandon him. His wife, who never ceased ex- 
horting him to die rather than surrender, on 
seeing him taken, indignantly threw towards him 
his infant son, saying, she would retain nothing 
that belonged to a coward. 

The detachment returned to the city amidst 
the rejoicings of the populace, and conducted 
their prisoner to Reynoso, who immediately or- 
dered him to be impaled and dispatched with 
arrows. On hearing his sentence., Caupolican, 
without the least change of countenance, or 
abatement çf his wonted dignity, cool\y addressed 
Reynoso in these words : €C My death, general, 
can answer no possible end, except that of in* 
flaming the inveterate hatred which my country- 
men already entertain- against yours. They will 
be far from being discouraged by the loss of 
an unfortunate chief. From my ashes will 
arise many other Caupolicans, who will prove 
more fortunate than I have been. But if you 
spare my life, from the great influence I possess 
in the country, I may be serviceable to the in- 
terests of your sovereign, and the propagation 
of your religion, which, as you say, is the only 
object of this destructive war. But if you are 
determined that I shall die, send me to Spain, 
where, if your king thinks proper to condemn 
me, I may end my days without causing new 
disturbances in my country." 

Vain were the attempts of the unfortunate 
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general to prevail upon Reynoso, whose name is 
held in detestation not only by the Araucanians, 
but by the Spaniards themselves, who have ever 
reprobated, his conduct, as contrary to those 
principles of generosity on which they pride 
themselves as a nation. He ordered the sentence 
to be immediately executed ; and a priest, who 
had been sent for to converse with the prisoner, 
pretending that he had converted him, hastily 
administered the sacrament of baptism. 

After this mock ceremony, he was conducted, 
amidst a crowd of people, to a scaffold that had 
been erected for his execution : But when he saw 
the instrument of punishment, which until then 
he did not clearly comprehend, and a negro pre- 
pared to execute him, he was so exasperated, 
that, with a furious kick, he hurled the execu- 
tioner from the scaffold, exclaiming, <c Is there 
no sword, and some less unworthy hand to be 
found to put to death a man like myself? This 
has nothing in it of justice — it is base revenge/* 
He was, however, seized by numbers, and com- 
elled to undergo the cruel and ignominious 
death to which he had been condemned, 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Successes ofCaupolicanthe Second; Siege qf Im- 
p erial ; Battle of Quipeo fatal to the Arauca- 
nians ; Death of Caupolican ; Termination of 
the Government of Don Garcia. 

Soon were the predictions of the great Caupo- 
lican verified. Instigated by the most unbounded 
rage, the Araucanians immediately proceeded to 
elect a Toqui, capable of revenging the ignomi- 
nious death of their unfortunate general. The 
majority of the electors were of opinion, that in 
the present circumstances the fierce Tucapel was 
better qualified than any other to sustain the im- 
portant office. But this choice was by no means 
agreeable to the sentiments of Colocólo : he de- 
clared himself in favour of young Caupolican, 
the eldest son of the late general, who possessed 
the talents of his celebrated father. This opinion 
was adopted and confirmed by the Ulmenes. 
Tucapel, perceiving that the affections of the 
nation were placed upon his competitor, had a 
second time the magnanimity to yield his claim 
to the supreme command t without murmuring ; 
he only required to be elected Vice Toqui, which 
was granted him. 
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The new general immediately collected an 
army, and crossed the Bio-bio, resolving to at- 
tack the city of Conception, which he had been 
informed was defended only by a few soldiers. 
Reynoso, having learned his intention, followed 
him with five hundred men, and coming up with 
him at Tàlcaguano, a place but a short distance 
from that city, offered him battle. The young 
commander, encouraging his soldiers by his 
words and his example, fell with such fury upon 
the Spaniards, that he entirely defeated them ; 
Reynoso, pursued and wounded by Tucapel, had 
the good fortune to be able to repass the Bio-bio 
with a few horse that had escaped the slaughter. 
He immediately collected more troops, and re- 
turned to attack the Araucanian camp ; but 
meeting with no better success than before, he 
was compelled to abandon the enterprise. 

At the close of this second action, Millalauco, 
who had been sent to compliment the Spaniards 
in Quinquina, returned with the news that Don 
Garcia had quitted Imperial, with a large body 
of troops, and was laying waste the neighbouring 
provinces. On this information Caupolican, by 
the advice of Colocólo, deferred the siege of 
Conception, and hastened to give them assistance, 
leaving a number of men under the command of 
Millalauco, to oppose the attempts of Reynoso. 
Don Garcia, however, being informed of his 
inarch, withdrew to Imperial, after having placed 
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two hundred horse in ambush on the road by 
which he was to pass. The Araucanian general, 
although unexpectedly attacked by them, de- 
fended himself with such presence of mind, that 
he not only escaped without loss, but cut in pieces 
a great part of his assailants, and pursued the 
rest to the gates of Imperial, which he girt with 
a close siege. 

In the meantime Reynoso and Millalauco, who 
had several times encountered each other in skir- 
mishes, agreed to terminate the question of su- 
periority between them by single combat. Such 
duels had become very common during that war. 
The two champions fought a long time without 
either obtaining the advantage, till, wearied and 
fatigued, they separated by mutual consent, and 
returned to their former mode of warfare. 

The siege of Imperial was prosecuted with 
much vigour. Caúpolican had made several 
assaults upon that city, flattering himself with 
the aid of the Spanish auxiliaries, which, un- 
cáutioned by the misfortunes of his father, he 
had solicited by means of two of his officers, 
Tulcpmaru and Torquin. These emissaries were, 
however, discovered and impaled in sight of the 
Araucanian army, to whom they recommended 
with their last breath to die in defence of the 
liberties of their country. 

One hundred and twenty of the auxiliaries 
were also hung on the ramparts, exhorting the 
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others to favour the enterprise of their country- 
men. 

The Araucanian general, desirous of signal* 
i zing himself by the capture of a place which 
his father had twice vainly attempted, made ano- 
ther assault still more violent than the preceding, 
in which {lis life was exposed to the most immi- 
nent danger. Several times in person did he 
scale the wall, and even effected at night an en- 
trance into the city, followed by Tucapel and a 
number of brave companions ; but repulsed by 
Don Garcia, whose vigilance was present every 
where, he withdrew, constantly fighting, and 
covered with the blood of his enemies, to a bas- 
tion, from whence, by a vigorous leap, he re- 
joined his troops, who were very apprehensive 
for the safety of their beloved commander. 
Wearied at length , with the prosecution of a 
siege whose operations were too slow for his im- 
patience, he resolved to abandon it, and employ 
his arms against Reynoso, in hopes to revenge 
the death of his father, but Don Garcia, having 
joined that officer, rendered all his attempts 
fruitless. 

The campaign of the following year, 1559, 
was rendered still more memorable by the nu- 
merous battles that were fought between the 
two armies ; but as these produced no material 
change in the state of affairs, it will not be ne- 
cessary to give a particular account of them. 

o3 
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Notwithstanding several of these encounters were 
favourable to the Araucanians, Caupolican re- 
solved to protract the war, seeing that the number 
of his troops was daily diminished from their 
being continually exposed to the fire-arms of their 
enemies, while, on the contrary, the Spaniards 
were constantly receiving recruits from Peru 
and from Europe. With this intention lie for- 
tified himself between the cities of Cañete and 
Conception, in a place called Quipeo or Cuyapu, 
which was capable of being defended by a few 
men against any number of enemies unprovided 
with artillery. 

Don Garcia, on being informed of this mea- 
sure, marched thither immediately with all his 
troops in order to dislodge him, but observing 
the nature of the place, he delayed several days 
making a general attack, in hopes of being able 
to draw him from his position, that his cavalry 
might be enabled to act with more advantage. 
In the meantime frequent skirmishes took place 
between the parties. In one of these, the cele- 
brated Millalauco was made prisoner, who, re- 
gardless of his situation, reproached the Spanish 
general so severely with his cruel manner of 
making war, that, inflamed with the most vio- 
lent passion, he ordered him instantly to be im- 
paled. 

During the siege the traitpr Andrew had the 
temerity to go, by order of Don Garcia, to Can* 
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polican, and threaten him with the most dreadful 
punishment if he did not immediately submit to 
the royal authority. The Araucanian, who was 
extremely enraged at the sight of the betrayer of 
his father, ordered him to retire immediately, 
telling him that were it not for the character of 
an ambassador with which he was invested, he 
would put him to death with the most cruel tor- 
tures. The following day> however, that traitor 
being taken a» a spy, was suspended by his feet 
from a tree and suffocated with smoke. 

Don Garcia at length commenced his attack 
upon the Araucanian encampment, by a violent 
cannonade from all his artillery. Caupolican, 
instigated by his soldiers, who were eager to 
make a vigorous sally, fell with such fury upon 
the . Spaniards/ that, at the first charge, the 
Araucanians killed about forty, and continued 
slaughtering them until, by a skillful evolution, 
the Spanish general cut off their retreat, and sur* 
rounded them upon all sides. Caupolican, never» 
theless, valiantly seconded by his intrepid band, 
for the space of six hours rendered the issue of 
the battle doubtful, till, seeing Tucapel, Colo- 
cólo, Renco, Lin coy an, Mariantu, Ongolmo, and 
several others of his most valiant officers slain, 
he attempted to retreat with the small remnant of 
his army, but being overtaken by a detachment 
of horse, slew himself to avoid the melancholy 
fate of his father, 
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Although the events that afterwards occurred 
had convinced Don Garcia that he had deceived 
himself in supposing, that the spirit pf the Aran* 
canians was entirely broken after the dreadful 
massacre at Cañete, he however on this occasion 
thought he had good reason to believe the war 
wholly at an end. The battle of Quipeo ap- 
peared to him decisive in every point of view ; 
the principal officers who supported the courage 
of the enemy had all perished on that fatal day; 
their nation was without chiefs and without 
troops, and appeared to be submissive to the will 
of the conquerors. Under the influence of these 
flattering ideas, he devoted his whole attention 
to repair the losses occasioned by the war ; he 
rebuilt the fortifications that had been destroyed, 
particularly thofce of Arauco and of Angol; he 
* restored Villarica, and re-established its inha- 
bitants : the mines that had been abandoned he 
— . caused to be opened anew, and others to be ex- 

plored; and obtained the establishment of a 
bishopric in the capital^ whither he went himself 
f to receive the first bishop, Fernando Barrio- 

nuevo, a monk of the Franciscan order. 

Finding himself provided with a good number 
of veteran troops, he sent a part of them, under 
the command of Pedro Castillo, to complete the 
>/ - conquest of Cujo, \yhich had been commenced 
by Francis De Aguirre. That prudent officer 
subjected the Guarpes, the ancient inhabitants of 
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that province, to the Spanish government, and 
founded on the eastern limits of the Andes two 
cities, one of which he called St. Juan, and the 
other Mendoza, from the family name of the 
governor. This extensive and fertile country 
remained for a considerable time under the go- 
vernment of Chili, but has since been transferred 
to the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, to which, 
from its natural situation, it appertains. 

Whilst in this manner Don Garcia took ad- 
vantage of the apparent calm that prevailed in 
the country, he heard of the arrival at Buenos 
Ayres of the person appointed his successor by 
the court of Spain. In consequence of this in- 
formation, he immediately quitted the kingdom, 
confiding the government for the present to Ro- 
drigo de Quiroga, and returned to Peru, where, 
as a reward for his services, he was promoted to 
the exalted station which his father had filled. 
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BOOK IV. 

CHAPTER T. 

Tfte Tbgwi Antiguenu recommences the War; 
His Successes against Francis Vtllagran, the 
Governor; Destruction of Cañete; Sieges of 
Arauco and of Conception ; Battle of the 
Bio-bio. 

THE governor appointed in place of Don 
Garcia was his predecessor, Francis Villagran, v* 
who having gone to Europe after he had been ' 
deprived of the government, procured his rein- 
statement therein from the court of Spain. On 
his arrival at C .lili, supposing from the infor- 
mation of Don Garcia and Quiroga that nothing 
more was necessary to be done with the Arauca- 
nians, and that they were in no condition to give 
him trouble, Villagran turned his attention ta 
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the re-acquisition of the province of Tucuman, 
which, after having been by him, in 1549, sub- 
1 jected to the government of Chili, had been since 
attached to the viceroyalty of Peru. Gregori 
Castañeda, who had the charge of this enter- 
prise, defeated the Peruvian commander, Juan 
Zurita, the author of the dismemberment, and 
* restored the country to the obediepce of the cap- 

tains general of Chili; it was, however, retained 
under their government but a short time, as they 
were obliged by the court of Spain, before the 
close of the century, to cede it again to the go- 
vernment of Peru. 

But neither Don Garcia nor Quiroga, not- 
withstanding the long time they had fought in 
Chili, had formed a correct opinion of the temper 
of the people whom they pretended they had con- 
quered. The invincible Araucanian cannot be 
made to submit to the bitterest reverses of for- 
tune. His losses themselves, so far from deject- 
ing or dismaying him, appear to inspire him with 
more strength and valour. This constancy, or 
obstinacy as some may term it, is certainly won- 
derful, if not heroic. The few Ulmenes who 
had escaped from the late defeats, more than ever 
determined to continue the war, assembled im- 
mediately after the rout of Quiepo in a wood, 
where they unanimously elected as Toqui an 
officer of inferior rank, called , Antiffuemi, who 
had signalized himself in the last battle. He 
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readily accepted the command, but represented 
to the electors, that as almost all the youth of 
the country had perished, he thought it expe- 
dient for them to retire to some secure situation, 
until an army could be collected of sufficient 
strength to keep the field. This prudent advice 
was approved by all. Antiguenu retired with 
the few soldiers that he had with him to the in- 
accessible marshes of Lumaco, called by the V 
Spaniards the Rochela, where he caused high 
scaffolds to be erected to secure his men from the 
extreme moisture of this gloomy retreat. The 
youth who were from time to time enlisted went , 
thither to be instructed in the jscience of arms, 
and the Araucanians still considered themselves 
free since they had a Toqui. 

As soon as Antiguenu saw himself in a situ- 
ation to make himself feared, he quitted his re- 
treat, and began to make incursions into the Spa- 
nish territory, in order to practice his troops, and 
subsist them at the expense of the enemy. When 
this unexpected information reached St. Jago, it 
caused great inquietude to Villagran, who, from 
his long experience of the daring spirit of the 
Araucanians, foresaw all the fatal consequences 
that might result from this war. But in order, 
if possible, to stifle the bursting flame at its com- 
mencement, he sent forward immediately his 
son Pedro, with as many troops as could be 
raided in so short a time, and soon after set opt 
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upon the mardi himself with a much greater 
force. 

The first skirmishes between the armies were by 
no means favourable to Antiguenu, and his siege 
of Cañete was attended with no better success. 
As he, however, attributed his failure to the in- 
experience of his men, he sought on everj oc- 
casion to accustom them to the use of arms. At 
length, upon the hills of Millapoa, he had the 
Satisfaction of showing them that they could 
conquer, by defeating a body of Spaniards com- 
manded by Arias Pardo. 

To keep up and increase the ardour which this 
success had excited in the minds. of his soldiers, 
Antiguenu stationed himself upon the top of 
>/ Mount Mariguenu, a place of fortunate omen for 

hi* country. Villagran, who was either too much 
indisposed with the gout to assume the command 
himself, or was averse to hazard the attack of a 
place that had proved so unfortunate to him, gave 
in charge to one of his sons to dislodge the enemy 
^: from that dangerous post. This rash and en- 

terprising young man attacked the Araucanian 
entrenchments with so little precaution, that al- 
most all his army, consisting of the flower of the 
Spanish troops, and a great number of auxiliaries, 
were cut in pieces, and he himself was killed at 
the entrance of the enemy's encampment. 

After this signal victory, Antiguenu marched 
against Cañete, rightly judging that in the pre- 
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sent circumstances it would be unable to resist 
him ; but Villagran, who was likewise convinced 
of the impossibility of defending it, anticipated 
him by withdrawing all the inhabitants, part of 
whom retired to Imperial, and part to Concep- 
tion. On their arrival, the Araucanians, who 
had experienced so many disasters in the vicinity 
of this place, had no other trouble than that of 
destroying the fortifications and setting it on fire, J 
and in a short time it was entirely consumed. 

In the meantime Villagran, more the victim of 
grief and mental anxiety than of his disorder^ 
died, universally regretted by the colonists, who 
lost in him a wise, humane, and valiant com* 
mander, to whose prudent conduct they were in- 
debted for the preservation of their conquests. 
Before his death he appointed as his successor, 
by a special commission from the court, his eldest 
son Pedro, whose mental endowments were no 
way inferior to his father's. 

The death of the governor appeared to Anti- 
guenu to present a favourable opportunity to 
undertake some important enterprise. Having 
formed his army, which consisted of 4,000 men, 
into two divisions, he ordered one, under the 
command of his Vice Toqui Antunecul, to lay 
siege to Conception, in order to attract thither 
the attention of the Spaniards, while with the 
other he marched against the fort of Arauco, 
which was defended by a strong garrison, under 
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the command of Lorenzo Bernai. Anionecul 
passed the Bio-bio, and encamped in a place 
called Leoketh&l, where he was twice attacked 
by the governor, but he not only made a vigorous 
defence, but repulsed him with loss, and fol- 
lowed him to the city, which he closely invested 
by disposing his troops in six divisions around it. 
The siege was continued for two months, every 
day of which was distinguished by some gallant 
assault. But finding all his attempts fruitless, 
as he could not prevent the frequent succours 
that were sent by sea to the besieged, he finally 
withdrew, resolving to return and prosecute the 
en erprisc at a more favourable time. 

In the meantime the defence of Arauco was 
maintained with the greatest vigour. As Anti- 
guenu had observed that whenever he attacked 
the place, his bravest officers were pointed out to 
the Spaniards by their Indian auxiliaries, and 
made the mark of the artillery, he resolved to 
take a severe vengeance upon them. For this 
purpose he contrived by his emissaries to in- 
form the Spanish commander that the auxiliaries 
. were intriguing to deliver up the fort to the 
Araucanians. Bernai gave such credit to this 
false report, that in a transport of fury he im- 
mediately ordered those unfortunate men to quit 
the place, notwithstanding ,their entreaties and 
remonstrances. This was the sole object of the 
Araucanian chieftain, who immediately bad them 
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seized and put to a cruel death in sight of thé 
Spaniards, who were extremely exasperated in* 
finding themselves so grossly imposed on by à 
barbarian. : 

As the siege was protracted to a considerable 
length, Antiguenu became impatient, and wished! 
to bring it to a conclusion, if possible, by the 
death of the governor ; with this view he chal- 
lenged him to single combat. Notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of his soldiers, Bernai, who 
deemed himself secure of the vîctrry, accepted 
the challenge. The battle between ,these two 
champions was continued for two hours without 
either obtaining any advantage or injuring- the 
other, till they were at length separated by their 
men. But what force had not been able to 
effect, was performed by famine. Several boats 
loaded with provisions had repeatedly attempted 
in vain to relieve the besieged ; the vigilance of 
the besiegers opposed so insuperable an obstacle, 
that Bernai saw himself at length compelled to 
abandon the place. The Araucanians permitted 
the garrison to retire without molestation, and" 
contented themselves with burning the houses 
and demolishing the walls. 

The capture of Angol, after that of Cañete 
and Arauco, appeared so easy to Antiguenu, that 
he gave it in charge to one of his subalterns. 
That officer meeting on the road with a body of 
Spaniards commanded by Zurita, defeated them, 
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but was afterwards routed in his turn near Mut** 
chen by Diego Carranza, whom the magistracy 
Of that city had sent against him. Ántiguénu, 
Solicitous of maintaining the reputation of his 
arms* repaired thither in person with about two 
thousand men, in order to finish the enterprise ; 
but before assaulting the place he encamped at 
the confluence of the Bio-bio and Vergosa, 
where fee was attacked by the whole Spanish 
army, under the command of Bernai. The 
Araucanians made use with much skill of the 
muskets which thW had taken at the defeat of 
Mariguenu,. and susteined the assault for three 
hours in succession. Ftour hundred of the auxi- 
liaries and a number ef^paniferdV had fallen, 
when their infantry began Xp give way and be- 
take themselves to flight. Berzal., perceiving no 
other means of restraining them^eommanded the 
horse to slay the fugitives. Tftfti severe order 
was carried into execution- and checkèîsLthe con- 
fusion. The infantry being thus compeled ta 
fight, attacked the enemy's entrenchments ^fvitfr 
such vigour, that they finally forced them Nnd 
j penetrated into the canjp. Antigucnu valiant 

opposed the assailants in person, but, forced alonj 
with a crowd of his soldiers who fled, he fdl*A 
Érora a high bank into the river, and was drowned \> 
His death decided the battle. Great was ' the 
slaughter of the Araucanians. Many also pe- 
rished in the river, into which they had thrown 
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themselves tó escape. In this battle, winch was 
fought in 1564, the conquerors themselves were 
almost all wounded, and lost many of their men, 
but recovered forty-one muskets, twenty-one^ : 
cuirasses, ¿nd fifteen helmets, with a great : 
number of lances and other weapons. 

While these events passed on the shore of the 
Bio-bio, Lillemu, who had been sent by Anti- 
guenu to lay waste the provinces of Chilian and 
Itata, defeated a detachment of eighty Spaniards^ 
Commanded by Pedro Balsa. In the meantime 
the governor, leaving Conception with One hun- 
dred and fifty soldiers, cut off a party of the 
Araucanians that were ravaging Chilian. Lil- 
lemu hastened to their relief, but on his arrival, 
finding them dispersed, he only saved the re- 
mainder of his troops by making a gallant stand 
in a narioW pass with several determined youth* 
This noble effort of patriotic courage gave time 
to his army to effect their escape, but it cost the 
lives of Lillemu and his valiant companions. 
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CHAP. IL 



Païllataru elected Toqui; Government of Ro- 
drigo de Quiroga ; Conquest of the Archipelago 
of Chiloé ; Description of its Inhabitants. 

Antiguenu had for successor in the Toquiate, 
Paillataru, the brother or cousin of the celebrated 
Lautaro., but his character was of a very different 
stamp. Slow and extremely circumspect m his 
operations, he contented himself during the £¡st 
years of his command in maintaining uñáBi- 
nished the love of liberty in the bosoms of his 
countrymen, and in leading them from time to 
time to ravage the enemy's country. During 
the same time a change was made of the Spanish 
governor : Rodrigo de Quiroga, who had been 
appointed to that office by the Royal Audience 
of Lima, began his administration by arresting 
his prede?B\sor, and sending him prisoner to 
Peru. 

Having receive a reinforcement of three hun- 
dred soldiers in 1«65, he entered the Araucanian 
territory, rebuilt tlM f or * °f Arauco and the city 
of Cañete, construct!^ a new "fortress at the cele- 
brated post of Quip* ; an< * ravaged the neigh- 
bouring provinces, ffowards the end of the fol- 
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lowing year he sent thq Marshal Ruiz Gamboa 
with sixty men to subject the inhabitants of the 
Archipelago of Chiloé ; that officer encountered. v 
no resistance, and founded in the principal island 
the city of Castro and the port of Chacao. 

Th<p islands of this Archipelago amount to 
eighty, and, like most other islands, have been 
produced by earthquakes, owing to the great 
number of volcanoes with wfyich that country 
formerly abounded. Every part of them ex- 
hibits the most unquestionable marks of fire. 
Several mountains in the great island of Chiloé, 
which has given its name to the Archipelago^ are 
composed of basaltic columns, which, whatever 
may be said to the contrary, could have been 
produced only by the operation of fire. 

The native inhabitants, though descended front 
the continental Chilians, as . their appearance, 
their manners, and their language all evince, are 
nevertheless of a very different character, being 
gf a pacific or rather a timid disposition. They 
piade no opposition, as wé have already observed, 
to the handful of Spaniards who came there to 
subjugate them, although their population is 
said to have exceeded seventy thousand; nor 
have they ever attempted to shake off the yoke 
until the beginning of the present century, when 
an insurrection of no great importance was ex- 
cited, which was soon quelled, The number of 
inhabitants at present amounts to upwards of 
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deven thousand ; they arc divided into seventy- 
six districts or Uhnenates, the greater part of 
tWilch qxe subject to thé Spanish commanders, 
àûâ aré obliged to render personal service for 
^Z fifty days in the year, according to the feudal 

laws, which are rigidly observed in this province, 
notwithstanding ttiey have been for a long time 
abolished throughput the rest of fhé kingdom. 
r These islanders generally possess a quickjiëàs 
of capacity, and Very readily learn whatever is 
taught them. They have a genius for the me- 
çhanical arts, and excel iri çarpentefy, cabmet- 
inaking, and turnery, froth the frequent occa- 
sions which they have to exercise them, all their 
churches and houses being built of wood. They 
lire very ¿rood manufacturers of linen and wool- 
len, with which they mix the feathers of sea- 
birds, and form beautiful coverings for their 
tïèds. *ïliey make also ponchos, or cloak» of 
Various kinds, striped pr embroidered with silk 
or thread. From their swine, which are very 
numerous, they make excellent hams, the most 
esteemed of any in South America. 

Notwithstanding the great quantity of timber 
annually taken from them, these islands are co- 
vered with thick woods : and as it rains there 
■' '■.'.*. "t .••-... • ■ ' ». » *> 

almost incessantly, the cultivated grounds con- 
tmue wet the whole year. From hence it fol- 
lows that the inhabitants, although they haYç 
cattle, make no use of them for ploughing, but; 






jtitl the earth in a very singular manner. About 
three months before sowing-time they turn their 
sheep upon their lands, changing their situation 
every three or four nights. When the field is 
sufficiently manured in this manner they strew 
the grain oyer it One of their strongest mea 
then attempts to harrow it by means of a machine 
formed of two large sticks of hard wood made 
sharp and fastened together, which he forces into 
the ground with his breast, and thus covers the 
seed. Notwithstanding this imperfect tillage, a 
crop of wheat will yield them ten or twelve for 
one. They also raise great quantities of barley, 
beans, peas, quinoa, and potatoes, which are the 
largest and best of any in Chili. From the ex* 
cessive moisture of the atmosphere, the grape 
never acquires sufficient maturity to be made 
into Wine, but its want is supplied by various 
kinds of cider, obtained from apples and other 
yrild fruits of the country, 

The necessity that they are under of often 
going from one island to another, where the sea 
is far frorrç deserving the name of the Pacific, 
fenders the Chilotes excellent sailors. Theif 
piraguas are compose4 of three or five large / 
planks sewed together, and caulked with a 
species of moss that grows on a shrub. These 
are in gre&t numbers throughout the whole of 
the Archipelago, and qre managed with sails J 
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and oars,, and in these frail skiffs the natives will 
frequently venture as far as Conception.* 
-These people are fond of fishing, an occu- 
pation to which they are led from the great va- 
riety of fish with which their coasts /abound. 
Large quantities of these are r dried and sent to 
foreign countries. They likewise dry the testa- 
ceous kinds, particularly the conchs, the clamps, 
and the piures. For this "purpose they arrange 
them in a long trench, covering them with the 
large leaves of thepanke tinción^. Over these 
they place stones, on which they make a hot fire 
for several hours. They then take the roasted 
animals from their shells, and string them upon 
threads, which they hang for some time in the 
smoke. In this mode they keep very Well, and 
are carried to Cujo and other places at a distance 
from the sea. 

As soon as the Christian religion was preached 
in Chiloé, it was readily embraced by the natives, 
«who have ever since continued faithful and obe- 
dient to its precepts. Their spiritual concerns 
are under the direction of the bishop of Concep- 
tion, and their temporal are administered by a 
governor appointed by the captain-general of 

* It will not be improper to observe here, that the Indians, 
who form the principal part of the sailors of the South Seas, 
are very active, docile, and industrious, and excellent seamen 
for these mild and temperate climates*»* Spanish Trans, 
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Chili.* The Spaniards at present established in 
this Archipelago amount to about fifteen thou- 
sand, and its commerce is conducted by means of 
three or four ships which trade there annually 
from Peru and Chili. To these they sell large 
quantities of red cedar boards, timber of different 
kinds suitable for carriages, upwards of two' 
thousand ponchos of various qualities, haras, pil- 
chards, driec^ shell- fish, white cedar boxes, cloaks, 
enbroidered girdles, and a small quantity of am- 
bergris which is found upon the shores; and 
receive in exchange, wine, brandy, tobacco, sugar, 
herb of Paraguay, salt, and several kinds of 
European + goods. 

* The temporal government of these islands at the present 
time (1792) is vçsted in the viceroyalty of Lima. — Spanish 
Trans. 

f For a farther account of the Archipelago of Chiloé, see 
the Appendix.— E. E. 
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Establishment çf the Court of Royal Audience} 
Government of Don Melchor Bravo de Sare* 
via ; Military operation of PaiUataru, and of 
his successor Paynenancu ; Suppression of the 
Court of Audience; Second Government of 
Quiroga; Foundation of Chilian; Somt Ac- 
count of the Pehttenches. 

The continuation of the war, and the great 
importance of the conquest, finally induced 
Philip II. to erect a court of Royal Audience iq 
Chili, independent of that of Peru. To this he 
confided not only the political, bqt even tho mili- 
tary administration of that kingdom. Tr^ su- 
preme tribunal, which was composed / A B%ur 
judges of law, and a fiscal, on the 1 3th íoí^ugust, 
1567, made its solemn entry into Conception, 
where it fixed its residence. Immediately on 
assuming its functions, it removed Quiroga from 
the government, and gave the command of the. 
army with the title of general to Ruiz Gamboa. 
This commander, haying learned that PaiUa- 
taru was preparing to besiege the city of Canute, 
hastened thither immediately, and finding him in 
possession of a post not far from that place, atr 
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packed and defeated bkft after a long and obstinatf 

contest. This defeat enabled the victors to over- 

* • • * * * . . . . . . 

fun and lay wasfc the country, without opposition, 
for the space of a year, from wtppce they took 
a great number of women um| children, whom 
they ipade «layes. In the o^antimc the Spanish 
general attempted repeatedly, to no purpose, to 
persuade the Araucanians to commence negocia* 
tions for peacg. Preferring all possible evils to 
jthe loss of jiberty, they constantly refused to 
lend an ear to his proposals. 

As peace, so necessary to the welfare of the 
colony, appeared to be daily more remote, not- 
withstanding no means were spared to obtain it, 
the military government of the Royal Audience 
was thought inadequate to the purpose of its 
establishment; and it was deemed more expedient 
to place it, as before, in the hands of a single 
chief, distinguished by the new titles of president, 
governor, and captain-general of Chili, from his 
being president of the Royal Audience, the head 
of the civil department, and commander of the 
armies. Don Melchor de Bravo was, in 1568. ^ 

invested with this triple character ; a man well 
qualified to fill the two first offices, but utterly 
idcompetent to sustain the latter. 

He was nevertheless very desirous of engaging 
$he enemy, and signalizing the commencement of 
\xi$ government by a splendid victory. Having 

íearped that Paillataru, who hid collected a new 

I. ,r« i ; i . '. i t ». ■ - .' • > , .-...•. .. • -r- 
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army, bad occupied the fatal height of Man~ 
guenu, which the Spaniards, for what reason I 
¡now not, had never thought of fortifying, he 
immediately marched against him at the head of 
three hundred European soldiers, and a large 
number of auxiliaries. . Paillataru, like several 
of bis predecessors, had the glory of rendering 
this mountain famous by the total defeat of the 
Spanish army. ; The* president, who very fortu- 
nately escaped being made prisoner, withdrew 
precipitately with the small remnant of his troops 
to the city of Angol. Greatly intimidated by his 
defeat, he there resigned the command of thç 
army to Gamboa, the marshal, and to the quarter^ 
master Velasco, whom he ordered immediately 
to evacuate the so often destroyed and rebuilt 
.fortress of Arauco. These . officers, while coa-* 
ducting the inhabitants of that place to Cañete, 
fell in- with a division of the enemy, which they 
attacked and defeated. Nevertheless, Paillataru, 
having taken the post of Quipeo, marched two 
days after against that city, with a determination 
to blockade it, when the. marshal came. out to 
meet him with all the troops that he could raise. 
The battle was continued, for more than two 
hours, and was one of the bloodiest ever fought 
in Chili. The Spaniards, though severely han- 
dled, reraainediriTaslfcrs of the field ; but Pailla- 
taru, having in a short time repaired his losses, 
returned to oppose the marshal, who. bad entered 
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the Araucanian territory to ravage it, and com- 
pelled him to retreat with loss. 

After this success, the two belligerent nations 
observed, till the death of Paillataru, a period of 
about four years, a truce or suspension of arms» 
This was probably in a great measure owing to 
the general consternation caused by a dreadful 
earthquake, which was felt throughout the 
country, and did great injury to the Spanish 
settlements, particularly the city of Conception, 
which was entirely destroyed. The Spaniards, 
ever attentive to consolidate and give importance 
to their conquests, erected, in 1570, another 
bishopric in the city of Imperial, to which they 
assigned as à diocese the vast extent of country 
lying between the river Maiile and the southern 
confines of Chili. 

About this time the Mustees, or descendants 
of the Spaniards and Indians, having multiplied 
greatly, the Araucanians, perceiving the advan- 
tages which they might derive from their assist- 
ance, resolved to attach them to their cause, by 
letting them see that they considered them as 
their countrymen. With this view, on the death 
of Paillataru in 1574, they conferred the office 
of Toqui on one of these men, called Alonzo 
Diaz, who had taken the Chilian name of Pay 
nenancu, and had for ten years fought in their 
armies, where he had distinguished himself by 



his valour and abilities. If his predecessor ha¿ 
the fault of being too Cautious, the new Toqui, 
on the contrary, to avoid that imputation, frai 
so rash and daring that he almost 4lway¿ attacked 
the Spaniards with troops inferior in number, 
whence all his enterprises ¿ad that reluit which 
Plight naturally have been expected. 

As soon as he was ¿nîtestéd frith thfc command 
he crossed the Bio-bio, probably tHth an in- 
tention of attacking Conception ; but before hç 
reached it he was attacked and defeated iu his 
entrenchments by the quarter-master Bernai, not- 
withstanding the great Vfildur with which he de- 
fended himself for a long time. Among the pri- 
soners taken upon this occasion were several 
women who were found in arras, the greater 
part of whom killed themselves the samé night, 
Pajnenancu, having escaped from thé carnage, 
marched against Villariea, but was again de- 
feated by Rodrigo Bastidas, the commandant of 
that city. 

Whilst the war Was thus enkindled anew; the 
licentiate Calderón arrived at Chili, in ljîTJ&L 
with a commission from the court of Spain ap 
examiner. His first step was to suppress the 
s f tribunal of audience, on the sole principle of 

economy. The auditors themselves were ordered 
back to Peru, and instead of the president Sara-» 
Ibid, Rodrigo Quiroga, who but a few year$ be- 
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ford had been appointed governor by the Audi- y 
cace of Lima, was again reinstated in that office 
by order of Philip IL 

That experienced officer, having assembled *U 
the troops that he could raise in the present cir- 
cumstances, proceeded in 1576 to the frontiers to 
oppose the progresa of Paynenancu, who, not- 
withstanding he had been twice defeated, con* 
tinued constantly to harass the Spanish settle* 
ments ; bot not being able to meet him, he con* 
tented himself with ravaging the country. 

In the meantime, having received at reinforce- 
ment of two thousand men from Spain, he gave 
directions to his father-in-law, Ruiz Gamboa, to 
found a new colony ^t the foot of the Cordilleras, 
between the cities of Santiago and Conception, 
which has since received the appellation of Chil- \r 
Ian, from the river on whose shore it stands, and 
has become the capital of the fertile province of 
that name. Shortly after the establishment of 
this settlement, in 1580, the governor died at a 
very advanced age, having nominated Gamboa 
as his successor. The three years of Gamboa '$ 
government were occupied on one side in opposing 
the attempts of Paynenancu, and on the other in 
repelling the Pehuenches and Chiquillaniana, 
who, instigated by the Araucanians, had begun . 
to ipolest the Spanish settlements. 

The Pehuenches form a numerous tribe, and 
inhabit that part of the Chilian Andes lying be- , 
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twcen the 34th and 37th degrees of south lati- 
tude,, to the east of the Spanish provinces of 
Calchagua, Maule, Chillan, and Huilquilemu. 
Their dress is no way different from that of the 
Àraucanians, except that instead of drawers or 
fcreeches, they wear around the waist a piece of 
cloth like the Japanese, which falls down to the 
knees. Their boots, or shoes, are all of one 
piece, and made from the skin of the hind leg of 
an ox taken off at the knee ; this they fit to the 
foot while green, turning the hair within, and 
sewing up one of the ends» the skin of the knee 
serving for the heel. These shoes, by being 
worn and often rubbed with tallow, become as 
soft and pliable as the best dressed leather. * 

Although these mountaineers have occasion- 
ally shown themselves to be valiant and hardy 
soldiers, they are nevertheless fond of adorning 
and decorating themselves like women. They 
wear ear-rings and bracelets of glass bçads upon 
their arms ; they also ornament their hair with 
the same, and suspend little bells around their 
heads. Notwithstanding they have numerous 
herds of cattle and sheep, their, usual food is 
horse-flesh, which, like the Tartars, they prefer 
to any other, but more delicate than that people, 
they eat it only when boiled or roasted. 

They dwell in the manner of the Bedouin 
Arabs, in tents made of skins, disposed in a cir- 
cular form, leaving in the centre a spacious field; 
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where their cattle feed during the continuance of 
the herbage. When that begins to fail they 
transport their habitations to another situation, 
and in this manner, continually changing place, 
they traverse the valleys of the Cordilleras. This 
wandering life is not, however, without its plea- 
sures : by this means they acquire new acquaint- 
ances, new accommodations, and new prospects. 

Each village or encampment is governed by an 
Ulmen, or hereditary prince. In their language 
and religion they differ not from the Araucanians. 
They are fond of hunting, and often, in pursuit 
of game, traverse the immense plains that lie 
between the great river of Plata and the straits ^* 
of Magellan. These excursions they sometimes 
extend" âs?ar as Buenos Àyres, and plunder the 
country in the vicinity. They frequently attack 
the caravans of merchandize going from thence 
to Chili, and so successful have they been in 
their enterprises, that at present, owing to that 
cause, the commerce in that quarter is said to be 
almost entirely stopped.* 

* It may be here proper to relate what I myself noticed on 
my passage through these districts. On the 27 th of April» 
1783, 1 left Mendoza wjth post-horses for Buenos Ayres. We 
soon learned from some people whom we met, that the Pe- 
huenches were out on their excursions; and we soon after re- 
ceived the melancholy information of the massacres they had 
committed in the Portion of Magdalena. In consequence of 
this there was not a post-house where we stopped but was in a 
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They have, nevertheless, for many year», ab- 
stained from committing hostilities within the 
Chilian boundaries in time of peace, induced 
either by the advantages which they derive from 
the trade with the inhabitants, or from the fear 
of being roughly handled by them. Their fa- 
vourite weapon is the laque, already described; 
which they always carry with them fastened to 
their girdles. It is very probale that the ten 
Americans conducted by the valiant Orejana, of 
whose amazing courage mention is made in Lord 
Anson's Voyage, were of this tribe. 

Notwithstanding their wandering and restless 

state of alarm, and we came to some that were absolutely de* 
serted through fear. The year before about three hundred 
Indians, lying back upon their horses, trailing their lances be- 
hind them, in order to have it supposed that it was one of those 
droves of mares so common in those Pampas, appeared all at 
once before the post of Gutierrez ; but, supposing it strongly 
guarded, were deterred from attacking it, although they saw 
but pue man, who patroled the wall with his musket, and was 
indeed the only person in it. .. This man knew well that the 
horses were guided, by the order and coiirse they pursued, al- 
though he could see nothing of their riders till they had come 
very near. He had the prudence, however, not to fire at 
them, which probably led them to believe there was a greater 
force within the place, and induced them to abandon the en- 
terprise and vent their fury upon the unfortunate inhabitants of 
those plains. The commander of the post of Amatrain was 
Dot so fortunate ; he was killed the same year with a negro 
who attended him. These posts are fortified with palisades, 
or with a mud wall, and have a ditch and a draw-bridge* 
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disposition^ these people are the most industrious 
and commercial of any of the savages. When 
in their tents they are never idle. The women 
weave cloths of various colours ; the men occupy _ 
themselves in making baskets and a variety of 
beautiful articles of wood, feathers, or skins,, 
which are highly prized by their neighbours. 
They assemble every year on the Spanish frontier, 
where they hold a kind of fair that ususally 
continues for fifteen or twenty days. Hither 
they bring fossil salt, gypsum, pitch, bed-cover- 
ings, ponchos, skins, wool, bridle-reins beau- 
tifully wrought of plaited leather, baskets, 
wooden vessels, feathers, ostrich eggs, horses, 
cattle, and a variety of other articles ; and re- 
ceive in exchange, wheat, wine, and the manu- 
factures of Europe. They are very skillful io 
traffic, and can with difficulty be overreached. 
For fear of being plundered by <hosc who be- 
lieve that any thing is lawful against infidels, 
they never all drink at the same time, but sepa- 
rate themselves into several companies, and while 
some keep guard the others indulge themselves 
in the pleasures of wine. They are generally 
humane, complacent, lovers of justice, and 
possess all those good qualities that are produced* , 
or perfected by commerce. 

The Chiquillanians, whom some have erro- 
neously supposed to be apart of the Pehuenches, \J 
Hve to the north-east of then?, on the eastern 
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borders of the Andes. These are the most sa* 
vage, and, of course, the least numerous of any 
of the Chilians, for it is an established fact that 
the ruder the state of savage life, the more un- 
favourable is it to population, They go almost 
naked., merely wrapping around them the skin of 
the guaneo.* It is observable that all the Chi^- 
lians who inhabit the eastern valleys of the 
Andes, both the Pehiienches, the Puelches* and 
the Huilliches, as well as the Chiquillanians, are 
much redder than those of their countrymen who 
dwell to the westward of that mountain, AH 
these mountaineers dress themselves iji skins, 
paint their faces, live in general by hunting, and 
lead a wandering and unsettled life. They are 
no other,, as I have hitherto observed, than thç 
so much celebrated Pataçonians, who have oc- 



casionally been seen near the straits of Magellan, 
and have been at one time described as giants, 
and at another as men a little above the common 
stature. It is true, however, that they are, ge^ 
nerally speaking, of a lofty stature and great 
Strength, 

* The anonymous account of Chili published at Bologna 
in speaking of this nation, observes, that their language is guU • 
tura!, and a very corrupt jargon of the Chiliau, 
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CHAP. IV. 

Government of the Marquis de Villar-hermosa i 
His Successes against Paynenancu ; Capture 
and Death of that General ; Enterprises of the 
Toqui Cayancura and his Son Nangoniel ; 
Landing of the English in Chili ; Operations 
of the Toqui Cadeguala. 

As soon as information was received in Spain bf 
the death of Quifoga, the king sent out as go- 
vernor to Chili, Don Alonzo Sotomayor, with six 
hundred regular troops, who, in 1583, landed at 
Buenos Ayres, and from thence proceeded to 
Santiago. He immediately sent his brother Don 
Louis, whom he appointed to the new office of 
colonel of the kingdom, to succour the cities of 
Villarica and Valdivia, which were besieged by 
the x\raucanians. That officer raised the sieges 
of those places *»ftcr having twice defeated Pay- 
nenancu, who attempted to oppose his march. 
Notwithstanding these reverses the enterprising 
Toqui turned his arms against Tiburcio Heredia, 
and afterwards against Antonio Galleguillos, 
who were ravaging the country with a large 
body of cavalry; by these he. was likewise de~ 
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feated, but the victors paid dearly for their 
victor v. 

In the meantime the governor, having driven 
off the Pehuenches who infested the new settle- 
ment of Chilian, entered the Araucanian territory 
with seven hundred Spaniards, and a great number 
of auxiliaries, resolved to pursue the rigorous 
system of making war which had been adopted 
by Don Garcia, in preference to the mild and 
humane policy of his immediate predecessors. 
The province of Encol was the first that expe- 
rienced the effects of his severity. He laid it en- 
tirely waste with fire and swórd. Those who were 
taken prisoners were either hung or sent aw - 
with their hands cut off, in order to intimidate 
their countrymen. The provinces of Purea» 
Ilicura, and Tucapel, would have shared the 
same fate, if the inhabitants had not secured 
themselves by flight before the arrival of the 
enemy, after setting on fire their houses and 
their crops. In the last province they took only 
three of the inhabitants prisoners, who were im- 
paled. Notwithstanding these severities, a num- 
ber of mustees and mulattoes joined the Arauca- 
nians, and even 9ome Spaniards, among whom 
was Juan Sanchez, who acquired great repu- 
tation. 

The Araucanian general, impelled either by 
his natural audacity, or by despair, on finding 
himself fallen in the estimation of the native in- 
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habitants, opposed on the confines of the pro- 
vince of Arauco the whole Spanish army with 
only eight hundred men. They nevertheless 
fought with such resolution that the Spaniards 
were not able to break them till after an ob- 
stinate contest of several hours, in which they 
lost a considerable number of men. Almost all 
the Araucanians were slain, Paynenancu himself 
was taken prisoner, and immediately executed. 
The victorious governor then rebuilt the fortress 
of Arauco, appointing the quarter-master Garcia 
Ramon to command it, and encamped on tjie 
shore of the river Carampangui. 

The Araucanian valour, which had been de- 
pressed by the imprudent conduct of the mustee 
general, was excited anew by the elevation to 
that dignity, in 1585, of Cayancaru, one of their 
own countrymen, an Ulmen of the district of 
Mariguenu. One hundred and fifty messengers, 
furnished with symbolical arrows, were imme- . 
diately dispatched to various quarters in search 
of aid. Every thing was put in motion, and in 
a short time a respectable army was assembled. 
The new Toqui determined to attack at mid- 
night the Spanish camp, which still occupied the 
post of Karampangui, of whose exact situation 
he was informed by means of a spy. For this 
purpose he formed his army into three divsions, 
and gave the command of them to three valiant 
officers, Lonconobal, Antulevu, and Tarochina. 
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. These divisions proceeded by three roods that 
led to the camp, and cut in pieces the auxili- 
aries, who were the first to oppose their pro- 
gress. Fortunately for the Spaniards, the moon, 
rising at the moment of the assault, enabled 
them, after a short period of confusion, in 
which they lost several of their men, to form 
-themselves knd make head against their assail- 
ants, who, galled upon all sides by the musketry, 
began at length to give way. The governor at 
the same time, charging them with his band of 
veterans, succeeded in repulsing them, though 
not without great loss on both sides* 
. Cayancura, who had halted at the entrance of 
the Spanish camp, in order to support the attack, 
finding his troops retiring exhausted and fa- 
tigued, permitted them to rest the remainder of 
the night, and at day-break returned to the at- 
tack. The Spaniards came out to meet them in 
the open field, and most obstinate and bloody 
was the battle that ensued. But, overpowered 
by the horse and artillery, the Araucanians were 
finally compelled to quit the field. The authors 
whom I have consulted satisfy themselves with 
observing that the victory cost the Spaniards 
dear, without specifying the number of the slain. 
The governor himself calls it a bloody one in his 
patent to Nugno Hernandez. The greatest proof 
of his loss is, that immediately after the action 
he raised his camp, and retired to the frontiers, 
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where he built two forts, that of Trinidad upon 
the southern, and Spirito Santo upon the northern 
shore of the Bio-bio. He also sent orders to the 
serjeant-major to raise as many recruits as pos- 
sible throughout the kingdom, who, in conse- 
quence, brought him two thousand horse, and a 
considerable number of infantry. 

Notwithstanding his losses, the Araucanian 
general resolved to take advantage of the retreat 
of the governor to attack the fort of Arauco. 
In order to render more secure the success of the 
enterprise, he endeavoured to divert the Spanish 
forces in every quarter. For this purpose he 
ordered Guepotan to make incursions in the J 
territory of Villarica from the fort of Liben, 
where he had supported himself for several 
years. To Cadiguala, who was afterwards in- 
vested with the supreme command, he gave 
charge to harass the inhabitants of Angol ; and 
appointed Tarochina to guard the shores of the 
Bio-bio ; while Melilanca and Catipillan were 
sent against Imperial. These officers had several 
encounters with the Spaniards, attended with 
various success. Guepotan lost the fort of Li- ^ 
ben, which was taken by the brother of the go- 
vernor, while Tarochina made himself master of 
a great number of boats on the Bio-bio, that 
were conducting supplies of men and warlike 
stores to the forts newly erected upon that river. 

In 1586 Cayancura began his intended siege, 
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by surrounding the ptyce with strong lines, so as 
not only to intercept all succours, but also to 
prevent the retreat of the garrison. From these 
preparations the besieged perceiving that they 
must finally be compelled to surrender or perish 
with hunger, thought it better to die with arms 
in their hands than to be reduced to this ex* 
tremity; they therefore attacked the enemy's 
works with such vigour, that after a dreadful 
combat of about four hours, they forced them, 
and put the Araucanians to flight. Cayancura, 
extremely mortified at the ill-success of his en- 
terprise, retired to his Ulmenate, leaving the 
command of the army to his son NangofHî§I, a 
youth of great hopes, and much beloved by the 
nation. 

The young commander immediately collected 
some companies of infantry, and a hundred and 
V ' fifty horse, which from henceforward began to 
a ' k L * form a part of the Araucanian force, and re- 

turned to invest the same fortress, whose en- 
virons he so closely guarded, that the Spaniards, 
unable to procure a supply of provisions, were 
at length compelled to evacuate it. Encouraged 
by this good fortune, he proceeded against the 
fort of Trinidad which protected the passage of 
the enemy's supplies by the Bio-bio ; but having 
fallen in on the road with a division of Spanish 
troops, under the command of Francisco Her* 
nandtz, he lost an arm in the contest, after having 
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received several other dangerous wounds. Thi 
misfortune obliged him to retire to a neighbour- 
ing mountain, where he was drawn into an am- 
bush by the serjeant-major, and slain with fifty 
of his soldiers, notwithstanding the great valour 
with which they defended themselves for a long 
time. The same day Cadeguala, who had ob- 
tained great reputation in the army for his 
courage and military skill, was proclaimed Toqui 
by his officers. 

Whilst the Araucanians endeavoured to oppose 
the progress of the Spaniards in their country, 
the English also planned an expedition against 
them in that remote quarter. On the 21 st of 
July, 1586, Sir Thomas Cavendish sailed with 
three ships from Plymouth, and in the following 
year arrived on the coast of Chili. He landed 
in the desert port of Quintero, and endeavoured 
to enter into a négociation with the natives of the 
country. But his stay there was but of short 
continuance ; /he was attacked by Alonzo Mo- 
lina, the Corregidor of Santiago, and compelled 
to quit the coast with the loss of several of his 
soldiers and seamen. 

In the meantime Cadeguala, who had signal- 
ized the beginning of his command by several 
bold incursions, resolved to avail himself of this 
timely diversion to surprise the city of Angol, 
with some of whose inhabitants b<* maintained a 
a secret intelligence. By means of these agents 
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he prevailed upon those Chilians who were in the 
service of the Spaniards to set fire to the bouses 
of their masters at a certain hour of the night, 
when he would be ready with his army at the 
gates. The plan being accordingly executed, he 
entered the city amidst the confusion, occupied 
the several quarters of it with a thousand foot 
and a hundred horse, and began to make a dread- 
ful slaughter of the citizens, who, in flying from 
the flames, fell into his hands. The garrison in 
vain attempted to oppose his progress; bor would 
any h$ve escaped the sword on that fatal night, 
had not by good fortune the governor accidentally 
arrived there two hours before the attack. He 
immediately hastened at the head of his guard 
to the different places that were attacked, and 
with wonderful presence of mind collected the 
dispersed inhabitants, and conducted them to the 
citadel. From thence he sallied out with the 
most determined of them, and attacked the enemy, 
. whom he obliged to retire at day-break. The 
. Araucanians had become much less scrupulous 
than formerly in their mode of making war, for 
Cadeguala was not abandoned by any of his 
officers on this occasion, as Caupolican had been 
at Cañete in his fraudful surprise of that city. 

Although this daring enterprise had not been 

accompanied with the success which the Arau- 

canian general expected, yet, far from being dis* 

. couraged by it, he undertook the siege of the 



fortress of Purén, which from its inferior situation 
appeared more easy to be taken. He invested it 
regularly with four thousand men in four divi- 
sions, under the command of Guanal coa, Canio- 
taru, Relmuantu, and Curilemu, the most valiant 
officers of his army. The governor, on receiving- 
information of the danger of the place, hastened 
to relieve it with a strong reinforcement, hut 
Cadeguala advanced to meet him with a hundred 
and fifty lances, and opposed him with such 
yigour, that after a long combat, in which several 
were killed, he compelled him to retreat. 

Elated with this success, he proposed to the 
besieged, either to allow them to retire upon pa- 
role, or enter his service. These terms, which 
he pretended to consider as advantageous, were 
rejected with disdain. One person alone, called 
Juan Tapia, availed himself of the proffer, and 
went over to the Araucanians, by whom he was 
well received, and advanced in their army. This 
plan proving abortive, Cadeguala determined to 
shorten the siege by a decisive blow. He pre- 
sented himself before the walls on a superb horse 
which he had taken from the governor, and defied 
the commander of the place, Garcia Ramon, to 
single combat at the end of three days. The 
challenge being accepted, the intrepid Toqui ap- 
peared at the time appointed in the field, with a 
small number of attendants, whom he placed 
fipart. The Spanish commander came out to J 
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meet him with forty men, whom he likewise or- 
dered to remain at a distance. The two cham- 
pions then putting spurs to their horses, encoun- 
tered with such fury, that the first stroke decided 
the battle, Cadeguala falling to the ground, 
pierced through and through by the lance of his 
adversary ; notwithstanding which, refusing to 
acknowledge himself vanquished, he endea- 
voured to remount his horse, but life failed him 
in the attempt. His soldiers ran to raise him/ 
and carried off the body, after a sharp contest 
with the Spaniards. The army then retired from 
the place, determined to return when they had 
elected a new chief, ' < 
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CHAP. V. 



The Toqui Guanoalca takes the Forts of Puren, 
Trinidad, and Spirito Santo ; Exploits of the 
Heroine Janequeo ; Battles of Mariguenu and 
TucapeL 

The Araucanians soon returned to besiege the 
fort of Purea under their new Toqui Guanoalca, 
who, being informed by Tapia that the garrison 
was but ill supplied with provisions, and divided 
into two parties, had formed the most sanguine 
expectations of taking it. The result proved 
that he calculated correctly ; as the besieged, 
cut off from all external succour, and dissatisfied 
with the conduct of their officers, were not long^ 
in retiring to the city of Angol ; the Arauca- 
nians, with their usual policy, leaving 4he passage 
free, nor endeavouring to molest them in their 
retreat. 

Guanoalca immediately after marched against 
another fort which the Spaniards had a little be- 
fore constructed in the vicinity of Mount Mari- 
guenu ; but a considerable reinforcement having 
entered it shortly before, he resolved to employ 
Jiis forces in another quarter where the prospect 
pf success appeared more flattering. With this 
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view he proceeded against the forts of Trinidad 
and Sp i rito Santo, upon the shores of the Bio-bio. 
The governor, apprehensive that he should not 
be able to defend them, or not considering them 
as of sufficient importance, evacuated them in 

1589, and transferred the garrisons to another 
fortress, which he had directed to be built upon 
the river Puchanqui, in order to protect the city 
of Angol: So that the war now became in a 
great measure reduced to the construction an<J 
demolition of fortifications, 

• The dictatorship of Guanoalca was rendered 

jriore remarkable by the military exploits of the 

■:■ heroine Jariequeo than by his own. This womaq 

- tyas the wife of that valiant officer Guepotan, 

* who for so long a time defended the post of hi- 

- ben. After the loss of that important place lie 
retired to the Andes, where he constantly cndea- 

1 loured tó stimulate those mountaineers to the 
\ defence of the country. Desirous of having his 

* wife with him, he at length descended into the 
/plains in search of her, but was surprised by the 

'Spaniards, who were very solicitous to get him 
into their hands, and preferred being cut in 
vpieces to surrendering himself prisoner. Janê- 
Nqueo, inflamed with an ardent desire of avenging 
*the death of her husband, in company with her 
'brother Guechiuntereo> placed herself at the 
'head of an army óf Puelches, with which, ia 

1590, she began to make inroads upon the Spanish 
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iettîeffients, killing all of that nation that fell 
into her hands. The governor, reinforced by a 
regiment of soldiers, which he had received from 
Peru, set out upon his march against her ; but 
she, constantly occupying the highest ground* 
and attacking unexpectedly sometimes the van, 
and at others the rear of his army* obliged him 
to retire, after having lost, to no purpose, much 
time and a considerable number of men. As he 
was of opinion that rigorous measures were the 
best suited to quell the pride of thfc Arauca- 
nians, he gave orders, before his retreat, that all 
the prisoners taken in this incursion should be 
hung : Among these was one who requested to 
be hung upon the highest tree, in order that the 
sacrifice which he made of himself to his coun- 
try should be more conspicuous to his country- 
men, and inspire them with a stronger determi- 
nation to defend their liberties. 

Janequeo having defended herself thus success- 
fully against a general, wbe Was unquestionably 
ft good soldier, and had gained a high reputation 
in the wars of Italy, Germany, and Flanders, 
proceeded against thé fortress of Puçhanqui, 
not far from which she defeated and killed 
Aranda, the commanded, who had advanced to 
meet her with a part of the garrison. But not 
having been able to take the fort, she retired at 
the commencement of the rainy season to thf 
mountains of Villarica, where she foi 
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self in a place surrounded by precipices, which 
she deemed perfectly secure ; from whence she 
daily infested the environs of that city in such a 
manner, that no one ventured to leave it. 

The governor, moved by the complaints oí 
the citizens, sent his brother Don Louis to their 
aid, with the greater part of two reinforce- 
ments that he had lately received from Peru, 
under the command of Castillejo and Penalosa. 
The intrepid Janequeo awaited him valiantly in 
her retreat, repelling with great presence of mind 
the various assaults of the Spaniards ; until her 
soldiers being dispersed by the artillery, she saw 
herself obliged to provide for her safety by 
flight. Her brother was taken in attempting to 
escape, and obtained his life from the victors on 
condition of promising on oath to keep his sister 
quiet, and securing to them the friendship of his 
vassals and adherents ; but while this proposal 
was debated in a national council, he was killed 

^ by the Ulmen Catipiuque, who abhorred any 

kind of reconciliation. 

* The old Toqui Guanoalca died at the close of 
this year, and in 1591, Qu in tugue nu, an enter* 
prising young man, and ambitious of glory, was 
appointed his successor. Having taken by assault 
the fort of Mariguenu, he encamped with two 
thousand men upon the top of that mountain, 

'•« hoping, by some important victory, to render 

himself as celebrated there as Lautaro. The 
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governor, undaunted by the recollection of the 
misfortunes which had befallen his countrymen in 
that ill-omened place, put himself at the head of 
one thousand Spaniards and a large number of 
auxiliaries, and immediately marched thither, 
resolving to dislodge the enemy, or at least to 
keep them besieged. 

After having given the necessary orders, he 
began at day-break to defile the difficult ascent 
of the mountain, leading the advanced guard 
in person, in front of which he had placed twenty 
half-pay officers, well experienced in this kind of 
war. Scarcely had he ascended half way, when 
he was attacked with such fury by Quintuguenu* 
that a general of less talents would have been 
driven headlong down with all his troops ; but, 
animating his men by his voice and example, he 
sustained for more than an hour the terrible en- 
counter of the enemy, till having gained step by 
step the level ground, he succeeded in forcing 
them into their entrenchments, without however 
being able to break their order. 

The Araucanians, mutually exhorting each 
other to die with glory, defended their camp 
with incredible valour until mid-day, when Don 
Carlos Irrazabal, after an obstinate resistance, 
finally forced the lines on the left with his com-* 
pany. At the same time the quarter-master and 
Don Rodolphus Lisperger, a valiant German 
officer, penetrated with their brigades in front 
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and on the right. Quintuguenu, although sur- 
rounded on every side, rendered for a long time 
the event of. the battle doubtful. He main- 
tained bis troops in good order, and conjured 
them not to dishonour by an ignominious defeat 
a place that had so often witnessed the victories 
of their ancestors. Whilst he flew from rank to 
rank animating his men, and constantly con- 
fronting the enemy, he fell, pierced with three 
mortal wounds by the governor, who had singled 
him out and taken aim at him. The last word 
he uttered was an enthusiastic exclamation of 
liberty. 

On seeing him dead, a part of his soldiers in 
despair suffered themselves to be cut in pieces, 
and the rest betook themselves to flight. Almost 
all the auxiliaries were slain, but of the Spa- 
niards it is said that only twenty fell in the 
battle; of which number was a Portuguese 
knight of the order of Christ, who was slain in 
the beginning of the conflict. 

The governor, highly gratified with being the 
first conquerir of the Araucanians on the formi- 
dable Mariguenu, conducted his army to the 
j»ea shore, where he was saluted with repeated 
discharges of cannon from the Peruvian fleet, 
which, in scouring the coast in search of the 
English, had witnessed the victory. These de- 
monstrations of general joy were answered on 
the part of the army by frequent volleys of 
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musketry, and the customary military rejoicings. 
Availing himself of this opportunity, the go- 
vernor sent the quarter-master to Peru, on the re- 
turn of the fleet, in order to obtain the greatest 
possible reinforcement of troops to prosecute the 
war the ensuing campaign. 

In the meantime he abandoned the ancient situ- 
ation of the fortress of Arauco, and rebuilt it in 
another more convenient upon the sea shore, 
where, in case of need, it could be more readily 
succoured. Colocólo was lord of this district; 
he was son to the celebrated Ulmen of that 
name, but of a disposition very different from 
that of his father. Indignant on seeing his 
lands occupied by the enemy, he endeavoured to 
drive them off, but being defeated and made pri- 
soner, he solicited and obtained his life, on con- 
dition of persuading his subjects, who had re- 
tired to the mountains, to submit to the Spanish 
government. These, on being urged by his wife 
Mi Hay ene to fulfil the promise of their chief, 
replied, that as his present misfortunes had been 
caused by love of his country, so ought he to 
endure them with a firmness worthy of his birth ; 
that, stimulated by his example, they would 
confront all dangers to defend him, and to re- 
venge the outrages which he might suffer.' The 
prince, irritated by this reply, devoted himself to 
the service of the Spaniards, and served them as 
a guide in the pursuit of his people. 
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At this period, 1592,, there was among the 
Araucanians a Spaniard who had been made 
prisoner in one of the former battles, and who 
by his ingratiating manners had obtained the 
esteem and confidence of the principal men of 
the nation. This man, either from gratitude for 
the treatment he had received, or at the insti- 
gation of the governor/ applied himself to effect 
a treaty of peace with great hopes of success ; 
but the preliminary conditions proposed by him 
not proving agreeable to either of the parties, all 
his endeavours were ineffectual. The governor, 
irritated at the ill success of his proposals, set 
out on his march with all his army for the pro- 
vince of Tucapel, laying waste with fire and 
sword all that fell in his way. 

Paillaeco, who had been elected Toqui in 
place of Quintuguenu, thinking himself not suf- 
ficiently strong to oppose the enemy openly, re* 
solved to draw them into an ambuscade. For 
this purpose he placed a hundred men on horse- 
back at the entrance of a wood, within which he 
had concealed the remainder of his forces, with 
orders for them to counterfeit flight on the ap- 
pearance of the enemy. This scheme at first 
promised success ; the Spaniards pursued them, 
but discovering in time that it was only a stra- 
tagem, they turned back and pretended to fly 
themselves, in order to induce* their enemies tot 
quit the wood and attack them in the ©pep field. 
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The Àraucanians, not aware of the trick, ran 
into the snare, and being surrounded on every 
side, were almost all cut in pieces, together with 
their commander, after having sold their lives 
very dearly. The remainder took refuge in the 
marshes, where they secured themselves from the 
fury of the victors. 

These repeated victories, the cause of such 
exultation to the Spaniards, were but the pre- 
ludes of the severest disasters that they had 
ever experienced in Chili. It will, nevertheless, 
scarcely admit of a doubt that they must have 
cost much blood, since the governor, contrary to 
his custom, withdrew to Santiago after the last 
action, with the intention of awaiting there the 
reinforcements which he expected from Peru, 
and to raise as many recruits as possible in the 
northern provinces of the country. The rein- 
forcements were not long in arriving, but as they 
appeared to him insufficient to continue the war 
with advantage, he determined to go to Peru in 
person to solicit more considerable succours, 
committing in the meantime the command of the 
army to the quarter-master, and the civil go- 
vernment to the licentiate Pedro Viscarra. On 
his arrival at Lima he met with his successor in 
the government, who had been appointed by the 
court of Spain. This was Don Martin Loyola, 
nephew of St. Ignatius,* an officer of merit, who 

* The celebrated founder of the order of the Jesuits. 
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liad acquired the favour of the viceroy Toledo^ 
by taking Tupac Amaru, the last Inca of Peru, 
in the mountains of the Andes. This service not 
only obtained for him the governmentof Chili, but 
^ also the princess Clara Beatrix Coya in marriage, 

the only daughter and heiress of the Inca Say ri 
\~ <i \ Tupac- He arrived at Valparaiso in 1593, with 
a respectable body of troops, and immediately 
proceeded to Santiago, where he was received 
with eyery testimony of joy by the citizens, 
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CHAP, VI. 

The Toqui PaíUamachu Mils Loyola the Go* 
vernor, and destroys all the Spanish Settlement* ,\/ 
in Arawania* 

After the death of Paillaeco, the Araucauian* 
appointed to the chief command the hereditary 
Toqui ùf the second Uthalmapu, called Pailla* 
machu, a man of a very advanced age, but of 
wonderful activity. Fortune/commonly supposed 
not to be propitious to the old, so far favoured 
bis enterprises, that he surpassed all his pre- 
decessors in military glory, and had the singular 
felicity of restoring his country to its ancient 
state of independence. No sooner was he in- 
vested with the supreme power, than he appointed 
Pelantaru and Millacalquin, two officers not 
inferior to himself in merit, to the important 
charge of Vice Toqui, deviating in this instance * 
from the established custom, which allowed only 
one lieutenant to the general. As the Arauca- 
nian force was, however, greatly diminished, he 
imitated the example of Antiguenu, and with- 
drew to the marshes of Lumaco, where he ap- 
plied himself to form an army capable of exe- 
cuting his extensive plans. 
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Loyola, after having regulated the police of 
the capital, proceeded to Conception in order to 
attend to the business of the war. Paillamachu 
took advantage of this opportunity to send an 
officer, under pretence of complimenting him, 
to obtain information of his character and de- 
signs. An tip i lian, who was charged with this 
commission, showed himself worthy of the trust 
reposed in him by the general. In the frequent 
conference* which the governor held with him, 
he endeavoured to impress him with an idea of 
the great power and immense resources of his 
sovereign, insinuating the necessity of the Arau- 
canians coming to an accommodation. The am- 
bassador, pretending to be convinced by his rea- 
sonings, replied : " We are not ignorant of the 
power of your prince, which extends from the 
east to the west. But we are not to be despised, 
for although we are but a small people, we have 
nevertheless hitherto resisted his immense power. 
Your ideas respecting peace are very different 
from ours. By peace we understand an entire 
cessation of hostilities, which is to be followed 
by a complete renunciation on your part of any 
pretended right of controul over us, and the 
restoration of all those lands which you have oc- 
cupied in our territories. You, on the contrary, 
under that name, seek to subject us, to which we 
will never consent while we have a drop of blood 
left in our veins." 
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As the governor was of a generous disposition, 
be could not but admire the noble sentiments of 
Antipillan, and dismissed him with the strongest 
demonstrations of esteem. But far from aban-* 
doning the posts established in the Araucanian 
territory, he passed the Bio-bio in 1594, and 
founded a new city at a little distance from that 
river, to which he gaye the name of Coya, in 
honour of the princess his wife. This he in* 
tended not only as a place of retreat % for the in- 
habitants of Angol, which was in the vicinity, 
but also to protect the rich gold mines of Kila- 
coyan. He established therein a municipal ma- 
gistracy, and adorned it with several churches 
and monasteries ; and in order to render it more 
secure, constructed two castles in front of it, 
called Jesus and Chivecura, which protected 
both shores of the river. 

Paillamachu, solicitous of destroying this 
rising establishment, which reflected dishonour 
upon his command, in 1595 gave orders to Lon- 
cothequa, one of bis captains, to take the fort of 
Jesus. This officer, after having burned one 
part of it, and twice penetrated into the other, 
was killed before he completed the enterprise. 
The Araucanian general began at length, in 
1596, to harass with frequent incursions the 
Spanish districts, both to subsist his troops and 
habituate them to a military life. The Spanish 
army in vain went in pursuit of him ; he always 
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took eve to avoid it, resolving to reserve hit 
force for a more favourable occasion. 

Finding no other means to restrain him, Loyola 
erected in the neighbourhood of his encampment 
two forts, one upon the ancient site of that of 
Puren, and the other on the very border of the 
marshes of Lumaco. These he garrisoned with 
the greater part of a reinforcement of troops 
which at that time he received from Peru,, and 
sent the remainder, in 1597, to found an estar- 
* blishment in the province of Cujo, under the 

name of St. Louis de Loyola, which still exists, 
although in a miserable condition, notwithstand- 
ing the advantages of its situation. •; 

Paillamachu soon took by storm the fortress 
of Lumaco, and gave the charge of reducing 
that of Puren to Pelantaru and Millacalquin. 
Having in ten days reduced the garrison to ex- 
tremity, these officers, agreeably to the instruc- 
tions of their general, retired on the arrival of a 
reinforcement of Spaniards under the command 
of Pedro Cortez, who had obtained great repu- 
tation in that war. The governor, nevertheless, 
shortly after arriving there with the rest of the 
army, ordered the fortifications to be demolished, 
and the garrison to be transferred to Angol, 
fearing to expose it to the fate of that of Lumaco. 
He then proceeded to Imperial, to secure that 
city in the best possible manner against the in* 
creasing strength of the enemy. 
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After having repaired the fortifications of Im- 
perial, and also those of Villarica and Valdivia, 
he returned to the Bio-bio under an escort of 
three hundred men, whom he ordered back as 
soon as he thought himself in a place of security, 
retaining with him, besides his own family, only 
sixty half-pay officers and three Franciscan friars. 
Paillamaehu, who had secretly watched his mo- 
tions, and followed him with two hundred sol* 
diers, conceived this a favourable opportunity to 
put his designs in execution. Accordingly, find- 
ing him encamped in the pleasant valley of Ca- 
ralava, he fell upon him, while he was asleep, on 
the night of the 23d of November, 1598, and V 

killed him with all his retinue. It would seem 
that the Araucanian general had formed confi- 
dent hopes of the success of this bold enter- 
prise, since, in consequence of his previous in- 
structions, in less than forty-eight hours after 
this event, not only the Araucanian provinces but v '' 

those of the Cunchese and Huilliches were in 
arms, and the whole of the country to the Archi- 
pelago of Chiloé. Every Spaniard who had the 
misfortune of being found without the garrisons 
was put to death ; and the cities qf Osorno, 
Valdivia, Villarica, Imperial, Cañete, Angol, 
Coya, and the fortress of Arauco, were all at 
. once invested with a close siege. Not content 
with this, Paillamachu, without loss of time, 
crossed the Biobio, burned the cities of Con- 
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v/ caption and Chilian, laid waste the provinces in 

their dependence, and returned loaded with «poil 
to his country. 

On the first receipt of this melancholy news at 
the capital, the inhabitants, filled with conster- 
nation, abandoned themselves to despair, and 
agreed with one voice to quit the country and 
retire to Peru. As they had, however, some 
confidence in Pedro de Viseara, they assembled 
in council, and obliged him to take upon him* 
self the government, till the court, on being 
made acquainted with the death of Loyola, 
should appoint some other. This officer, who 
was more than seventy years old, began his march 
S ' ¿c ^) for the frontiers in 1599, with all the troops that 
he could raise, and had the courage to cross the 
Bio-bio, and in the face of the besieging enemy, 
withdraw the inhabitants from Angol and Coya, 
with whom he repeopled the cities of Conception 
and Chilian. But his government continued 
only six months ; for the viceroy of Peru, on 
being informed of the perilous situation of Chili, 
sent- Don Francisco Quiñones thither as go- 
vernor, with a numerous reinforcement of sol- 
diers, and a large supply of military stores. 
This commander had several actions with Pail- . 
lamachu on the northern shore of the Bio-bio, 
whither the Araucanians had gone with an in- 
tention of laying under contribution, or of ra- 
vaging the Spanish provinces ; but none of them 
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were decisive. The most celebrated was that of 
the plains of Yumbel. The enterprising Toqui 
being on his return, at the head of two thousand 
men, with a great number of animals which he 
had taken from the district of Chillan, Quiñones 
attempted to cut off his retreat with an equal 
number, the most of whom were Europeans. 
The two armies advanced with equal resolution* 
The Spaniards in vain attempted to keep the 
enemy at a distance by a constant fire from eight 
field pieces and all their musketry. They very 
soon came to close quarters, and the battle was 
continued with incredible fury for more than two 
hours, till night parted the combatants, and 
Paillamachu, availing himself of the obscurity, 
repassed the Bio-bio. The accounts from whence 
our information is derived merely state in general 
terms, that a great number of the Araucanians 
were slain, and not a few of the Spaniards. The 
governor upon this occasion made a useless dis- 
play of severity, by ordering the prisoners to be 
quartered and hung upon the trees ; a proceeding 
highly disapproved by the most prudent of his 
^officers, who, from motives of humanity or self- 
interest, advised him not to furnish the enemy 
with a pretext for retaliation. But his adhe- 
rence to the old maxim, of conquering by means 
of terror, rendered him deaf to their remon- 
strances. The consequence of this engagement 
wag the evacuation of the fort of Arauco and 
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the city of Cañete, the inhabitants of which fe* 
tired to Conception. 

In the meantime Paill&machu was in constant 
motion ; sometimes encouraging by bis presence 
the forces that besieged the cities, at others ra- 
vaging the Spanish provinces beyond the Bio- 
bio, to the great injury of the inhabitants. 
Having learned that the siege of Valdivia had 
been raised, he secretly hastened thither with a 
body of four thousand men, consisting of in- 
fantry and horse, among whom were seventy 
armed with arquebuses, taken in the last engage- 
ments from the Spaniards. On the night of the 
14th of November he passed the broad river 
Calacala or Valdivia by swimming, stormed the 
city at day-break, burned the houses, killed a 
great number of the inhabitants, and attacked 
the vessels at anchor in the harbour, on board of 
which many had taken refuge, who only effected 
their escape by immediately setting sail. After 
this he returned in triumph to join Millacalquin, 
to whom he had entrusted the guard of the 
Bio-bio, with a booty of two million of dollars, 
all the cannon, and upwards of four hundred 
prisoners. 

Ten days after the destruction of Valdivia, 
Col. Francisco Campo arrived there from Peru 
with a reinforcement of three hundred men, but 
finding it in ashes, be endeavoured, though in* 
effectually, to introduce those succours into 
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the cities of Osorno, Villarica, and Imperial. 
Amidst so many misfortunes, an expedition of 
five ships of war from Holland arrived in 1600 /< 

upon the coast of Chili, which plundered the 
island of Chiloé, and put the Spanish garrison to 
the sword. Nevertheless, the crew of the com- 
modore having landed in the little island of sj 
Talca, or Santa Maria, was repulsed with the 
loss of twenty-three of their men by the Arau- 
canians who dwelt there, and who probably sup- 
posed then) to be Spaniards. 

• Quiñones, disgusted with a war which was far V 
from promising a fortunate issue, solicited and 
obtained his dismission from the government. 
He was succeeded by the old quarter-master, 
Garcia Ramon, of whom much was expected, 
from his experience and long acquaintance with 
the enemy. But that very knowledge induced 
him to act on the defensive, rather than hazard y 
that part of the kingdom which was still subject 
to Spain, although he had received a regiment 
of select troops from Lisbon, under the command 
of Don Francisco Ovalle, father to the historian 
of that name. His government was, however^ 
but of short duration. Alonzo Rivera, an officer 
who had rendered himself famous in the wars of 
the Low Countries, was sent out by the king as 
governor in his p luce, with a regiment of vete- 
rans. On assuming his office, he fortified with 
strong forts the shores of the Bio-bio, and greatly 
VOL. il. s 
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encouraged the inhabitants, who had not yet re- 
linquished the idea of quitting Chili. 

After a siege of two years and eleven month» 
/ <£ 4> \ — Villarica, a very populous and opulent city, fell 
v at length, in 1608, into the hands of the Arau- 

canians. A similar fate, after a short interval, 
was experienced by Imperial, the metropolis of 
the southern colonies, which would have fallen 
some months before, had not its fate been pro- 
tracted by the courage of a Spanish heroine, 
called Ine^Aguilera. This lady, perceiving the 
garrison to be discouraged and on the point of 
capitulating, dissuaded them from surrendering, 
and directed all the operations in person, until, & 
favourable opportunity presenting, she escaped 
by sea with the bishop and a great part of thé 
inhabitants. She had lost during the siege her 
husband and brothers, and her valour was re- 
warded by the king with an annual pension of 
two thousand dollars. 

Osorno, a city not less rich and populous than 

^ the preceding, was not able much longer to resist 

the fate that awaited it. It fell * under the vio- 

* Modern a? American history is, it has had its full share of 
fable, and this city of Osorno furnished a subject for the last 
which has been invented. It is found in the twentieth volume 
of the Semanario Erudito. 

In this great effort of the natives of Chili to recover their, 
country, Osorno resisted them vigorously, and held out for sftt 
months ; at the end of that time the Spaniards repulsed Jhe 
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lent efforts of the besiegers, who, freed from 
their attention to the others, were able to bring 
their whole force against it. Thus, in a period 
of little more than three years, were destroyed 

besiegers in a general assault, and compelled them to break up 
the blockade ; being however afraid of another attack, they 
retired about three er four leagues, to a peninsula at the south 
foot of the Cordillera, formed by the lake from which tlie 
river Bueno issues. Here they built a city and secured it on 
the isthmus with walls, bulwarks, moats, and draw-bridges : 
and here they remained and multiplied so as to form another 
city on the opposite side of the lake. They have plenty of 
boats. Their weapons are the lance, sword, and dagger ; bat 
whether of iron or not, the person who discovered the existence 
of these cities, had not been able to learn. They use also the 
thong and ball, and are greatly dreaded for their skill in 
throwing it ; and they have artillery, but no muskets. The 
Indians call them Alcahuncas. Formerly they used to buy 
salt from the Pehuences, and even from the Indians who are 
under the Spanish government, which they paid for in silver ; 
and this occasioned à great demand for salt at the Spanish 
settlements, where an ox was then the price of a loaf: but 
lately this demand has ceased, for they have found salt in 
abundance. They have retained their dress, their complexion, 
and their beards. A year only before this account was written, 
a man from Chiloé got to the city gates before the bridge was 
drawn qp, and knocked for admittance. The soldier who was 
upon guard told him to hasten back as fast as possible, for 
their king, he said, was a cruel tyrant, and would infallibly put 
him to death if be was taken ; he marvelled indeed that tlie 
Indians had let hiin pass thus far. This man was killed olí 
his way back; but the news, of his adventure reached Valdivia, 
and was fully believed there. It seems the people of these 
cities were under a grievous tyranny, and were therefore de- 
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all the settlements which Valdivia and his sue-' 
cessors had established and preserved, at the ex- 
' pense of so much blood, in the extensive country 
between the Bio-bio and the Archipelago of 
Chîloé, none of which have been since rebuilt, 
as what is at present called Valdivia is no more 
than a fort or garrison. * 

The sufferings of the besieged were great, nor 
can they scarcely be exceeded by those endured 
in the most celebrated sieges recorded in history. 
They were compelled fo subsist on the most 
loathsome food, and a piece of boiled leather 
was considered as a sumptuous repast by the 
voluptuous inhabitants of Villarica and Osorno. 
The cities that were taken were destroyed in 
such a manner that at present few vestiges of 
them remain, and those ruins are regarded by 
the natives as objects of detestation. Although 

sirous of making their situation known to the Spaniards ; but 
the chiefs took every possible precaution to prevent this, and 
the Indians, who possessed the intervening country, were 
equally solicitous to prevent any intelligence of this state from 
reaching the Spanish settlements, because it would bring them 
arther into the land. 

This account is said to have beeu written in 1774, by Don 
Ignacio Pinuer, captain of infantry, and interpreter-general at 
Valdivia, and by him addressed to the president of Chili. The 
writer states that his thorough knowledge of the language of 
the natives, and his great intimacy with them, had enabled 
bim, by the artful and persevering inquiries of eight and 
twenty years, to collect this information. — E. E. • 
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great numbers of the citizens perished in the 
defence of their walls, the prisoners of all ranks 
and sexes were so numerous, that there was 
scarcely an Araucanian family who had not one 
to its share. The women were taken into the 
seraglios of their conquerors. Husbands were, 
however, permitted for the most part to retain 
their wives, and the unmarried to espouse the ■/ 
women of the country ; apd it is not a little 
remarkable that the mustees, or offspring of 
these singular marriages, became in the subse- 
quent wars the most terrible enemies of the 
Spanish name. 

The ransom and exchange of prisoners was 
also permitted. By this means many escaped 
from captivity. Some, however, induced by 
love of their children, preferred to remain with 
their captors during their lives ; others, who ac- 
quired their affection by their pleasing manners, 
or their skill in the arts, established themselves ad- 
vantageously in the country. Among the latter 
were Don Basilio Roxas and Don Antonio Bas- 
cugnan, both of noble birth, who acquired high 
reputation among the natives, and have left in- 
teresting memoirs of the transactions of their own 
times. But those who fell into brutal hands had 
much to suffer. Paillamachu did not long enjoy 
the applause of his countrymen ; he died at the 
end of the year 1603, and was succeeded by Hu- / / , 
necura, his pupil in tht' school of Lumaco, 
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CHAP. VII. 



COMPRISING A PERIOD OF THIRTEEN YEAR*} 

FROM 1604 TO 1617- 



s? 



Second unfortunate Government of Garcia Ra- 
mon ; Restoration of the Court of Royal Audi- 
ence; Ineffectual Negotiation for Peace. 

Whilst Alonzo Rivera was wholly intent upon 
checking the progress of the victorious Arauca- 
nians, he was removed from the government of 
Chili to that of Tuçuman, in consequence of 
having married the daughter of the celebrated 
Aguilera without obtaining the royal permission. 
Garcia Ramon, his predecessor, was appointed to 
succeed him, and received at the same time with 
his commission, a thousand soldiers from Europe, 
and two hundred and fifty from Mexico. As, 
he was now at the head of an army of three 
thousand regular troops, besides auxiliaries, he 
returned to invade the Araucanian territories, 
and penetrated without much opposition as far as 
the province of Boroa, where he erected a fort, 
which he furnished with a çood number of 
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cannon, and a garrison of three hundred men, 
under the command of Lisperger. 

Huenecura waited till the retreat of the army 
to attack this new establishment. On his march 
thither he fell in with the commander Lisperger, 
who had left the fort with one hundred and sixty 
of his soldiers in order to protect a convoy, and 
cut in pieces the whole detachment. He then 
proceeded to the attack of the fort, which he 
assailed three times with great fury. The battle 
was continued with the utmost obstinacy for the 
space of two hours, but Egidius Negrete, who 
succeeded to the command in place of Lisperger, 
manifested in the defence so much valour and 
military skill, that the Araucanian general found 
himself under the necessity of converting the 
Storm into a blockade, which was continued 
until the governor gave orders for the garrison 
to evacuate the place. 

After this the Spanish army proceeded to lay 
waste the enemy's country. For this purpose it 
was separated into two divisions, one under the 
command of the quarter-master, Alvaro Pineda, 
and the other under that of Don Diego Saravia. 
Huenecura, however, watching his opportunity, 
attacked and defeated them one after the other, 
and so complete was the rout, that there was not 
a single person who escaped death or captivity. 
Thus in a short time was that army, on which 
such fluttering hopes had been founded, wholly 
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dispersed. In consequence of these disasters, in 
y 1603, the court of Spain issued orders, that 
hereafter there should constantly be maintained 
on the Araucanian frontier a body of two thou- 
sand regular troops, for whose support an appro- 
priation of 292,279 dollars annually was made 
in the treasury of Peru. 

After having been suppressed for thirty-four 

years, the Court of Royal Audience was re- 

/ ¡„ ■! established on the 8th of September, 1609, in 

the city of St. Jago, to the great satisfaction of 
the inhabitants, since which period it has con- 
tinued to exist with a high reputation for justice 
and integrity. Ramon, who, by this new regu- 
lation, to the titles of governor and captain* 
/.^ i general, had added that of president, returned 
and crossed the Bio-bio at the head of an army 
of about two thousand men. Huenecura ad- 
vanced to meet him in the defiles of the marshes 
of Lumaco. The battle was obstinate and 
bloody, and the Spaniards were in great danger 
of being entirely defeated ; but the governor, 
placing himself in the front line, animated his 
troops so far that they at length succeeded in 
breaking the enemy. Shortly after this battle, 
^ on the 10th of August, 1610, he died in Con- 
ception, greatly regretted by the inhabitants, to . 
whom he was much endeared by his excellent 
qualities, and his long residence among them. 
He was also highly esteemed by the Arauca- 
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nians, whom he always treated,, when prisoners, 
with particular attention, and a humanity that 
did him honour in that age. 

According to the royal decree establishing 1 the 
Court of Audience, the government now de- 
. "volved upon the eldest of the auditors, Don ^ 
Louis Merlo de la Fuente. 

About the same time, either from disease or in 
consequence of a wound that he received in the 
last battle, died the Toqui Huenecura. His suc- 
cessor was Aillavilu the Second, whom Don Ba- 
silio de Roxas, á Contemporary writer, represents y 
as one of the greatest of the Araucanian generals, 
and as having fought many battles with Merlo, 
and his successor Don Juan Xaraquemada; 
but he neither mentions the places where they 
were fought, nor any particulars respecting 
them. 

Among the missionaries at that time charged 
with the conversion of the Chilians, there was a 
Jesuit called Louis Valdivia, who, perceiving 
that it was impossible to preach to the Arauca. 
nians during the tumult of arms, went to Spain, 
and represented in the strongest terms to Philip 
the Third, who was then on the throne, the great 
injury done to the cause of religion by the con- 
tinuance of the war. That devout prince, who 
had more at heart the advancement of religion 
than the augmentation of his territories, sent 
orders immediately to the government of Chili 
to discontinue the war, and settle a permanent 
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peace with the Araucanians, by establishing the 
river Bio-bio as the line of division between the 
two nations. With a view to insure the more 
punctual execution of his orders, he also deter- 
mined to exalt the zealous missionary to the 
episcopal dignity, and commit to him the charge 
of the government of Chili ; but Valdivia re* 
fused to accept of any thing except the privilege 
of nominating in his place a governor whose 
views were in conformity to his own. This was 
no other than Alonzo Rivera, who, as we have 
already observed, had been exiled to Tucuman. 
- Satisfied with the prosperous issue of his 
voyage, Valdivia returned to Chili in 1612, with 
m letter from the king himself to the Araucaniaif- 
congress, relative to the establishment of peactf 
and the promotion of religion. Immediately on ; 
his arrival he hastened to the frontiers, and com-* 
municated to the Araucanians by means of some 
prisoners whom he brought with him from Peru/ 
the commission with which he was intrusted by 
the court. Aiilavilu, who at that time held the 
chief command, paid little attention to this in- 
formation, considering it as merely a story in- 
vented for the purpose of deceiving and sur- 
prising him ; but he soon after dying or resign- 
ing his office, his successor Ancanamon thought 
proper to inquire into the truth of the report. 
With this view he directed the Ulmen Caram- 
pangui to converse with Valdivia, and learn his 
proposals in an assembly t>f the Ulmenes. 
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The missionary, on being invited by that 
officer, repaired under the protection of the U 1 
men Lancamilla to Nancu, the principal place in 
the province of Cat i ray, where,, in the presence 
of fifty of those chiefs, he made known his 
business and the substance of his negotiation, 
read the royal dispatch es > and entered into a long 
(explanation of the motives of his voyage, which 
concerned the general good of their souls. The 
assembly thanked him for his exertions, and 
promised to make & favourable report to the 

general* 

Carampangui insisted on accompanying Val- 
divia to Conception, where he met with the go- 
vernor, who dispatched the letter of the king to 
Ancanamon by Pedro M elendez, one of his en- 
signs, with a request that he would come to Pai- 
cavi, in order to confer with him upon the preli- 
minaries of the peace. The Toqui was not long 
in repairing to the place appointed, with a small 
guard of forty soldiers and several Ulmenes. 
In his train were also a number of Spanish pri- 
soners of the first families, to whom he had given 
their liberty. The governor, Valdivia, and the 
principal officers of the government, came out 
to receive him, and conducted him to his lodg- 
ings under the discharge of artillery. They then 
proceeded to discuss the articles of peace, which 
were, that the river Bio-bio should serve as a 
barrier to both nations, so that neither should be 
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permitted to pass it with an army ; that all de- 
serters in future should be mutually returned y 
and that the missionaries should be permitted to 
preach the doctrines of Christianity in the Arau- 
canian territories. 

The Araucanian general required as a preli- 
minary the evacuation of the forts of Paicavi 
and Arauco, which had been lately erected upó» 
the sea-coast. The governor abandoned the first, 
and agreed immediately on the conclusion of 
peace to quit the other. As the consent of the 
chiefs of the four Uthalmapus was however re r 
•quisite to ratify the treaty, Ancanamon proposed 
to go and seek them in person, and bring them to 
the Spanish camp. 

The negotiation was in this state of forward* 
ness, when an unexpected event rendered abortive 
all the measures that had been taken. Among 
the wives of Ancanamon was a Spanish lady, 
who, taking advantage of his absence, fled few: 
refuge to the governor, with two small children, 
and four women, whom she had persuaded to 
** become christians; two of whom were the wives, 

and the others the daughters of her husband. 
The indignation of the Toqui on this occasion 
was extreme, though he was much less exas- 
perated at the flight of his wives, than the kind 
reception which they had experienced from the 
Spaniards. As soon as he obtained information 
of it he relinquished every thought of peace, and 
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returned baçjt to demand them of the governor. 
His claim was taken into consideration ; but a 
majority of the officers, many of whom were 
opposed to a peace from the advantage which 
they derived from the prisoners, refused to sur- 
render the women to the Toqui, assigning as a 
reason their unwillingness to expose them to the 
danger of abandoning the faith which they had 
embraced. After many ineffectual propositions, 
Ancanamon, notwithstanding his resentment, was 
reduced to solicit merely the restoration of his 
daughters, whom he tenderly loved. He was 
answered, that as the eldest had not yet been 
converted to the christian faith, his request, as 
respected her, would be complied with, but that 
they could not so readily grant it in the case of 
the second, who had already been baptized. 

While affairs were in this critical state, ano- 
ther character appeared upon thé stage, who re- 
vived the almost extinguished hopes of the de- 
sired accommodation. Utaflame, Arch-Ulmen 
of Ilicura, had ever been the most inveterate 
enemy of the Spanish name ; and in order to 
avoid all kind o£ commerce with the enemy, had 
constantly refused to ransom his sons or relations 
who were prisoners. He prided himself on having 
opposed with success all the governors of Chili, 
from the elder Villagran to Rivera ; nor had the 
Spaniards ever been able to obtain a footing in his 
province, though it was situated in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Imperial. Valdivia having at thiÜ 
time sent back one of his sons,, who had been 
taken in the late war, he was so highly gratified 
that he came in person to visit him at the fort of 
Arauco ; and in return for the civilities that he 
experienced from him and the governor, offered 
to receive the missionaries in his province, and to 
persuade Ancanamon to make peace with the 
Spaniards. He observed, however, that it would 
be necessary in the first place to return him his 
women, which could be done without exposing 
them to any danger, by first obtaining from him 
a pass of safe conduct in their favour : this was 
also the opinion of Valdivia, Utiflame took 
upon himself the management of the business, 
and departed, taking with him three missionaries, 
Horatio Vecchio, of Sienna, cousin to Pope 
Alexander VII. Martin Aranda, a native of 
Chili, and Diego Montalban, a Mexican, the 
friends and companions of his benefactor Valdivia. 
No sooner had the exasperated Toqui learned 
the arrival of the missionaries at Ilicura, than he 
hastened thither with two hundred horse, and^ 
without deigning to listen to their arguments, 
slew them all, with their conductor Utiflame, 
who endeavoured to defend them. Thus were 
all the plans of pacification rendered abortive. 
Valdivia in vain attempted several times to re- 
vive the negotiation. The officers and soldiers 
Atho were interested in the continuance of the 
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war, disconcerted all his schemes, and loudly de- v 

manded vengeance for the blood of the priests 
who were slain. The governor, notwithstanding 
his pacific wishes, found himself compelled to 
yield to their demands, and the war, contrary to 
the pious intentions of the king, was recom- 
menced with greater fury than before. Anca- 
namon, on his part, eagerly desirous of revenging 
the affront he had received, incessantly harassed 
the Spanish provinces. His successor, Loijco- 
thegua, continued hostilities with equal obsti- 
nacy. Ovalle, a contemporary writer, observes, 
that he fought several bloody battles with the 
governor and his subaltern officers, but has given 
only an imperfect account of them. In 161? v 

Rivera died in Conception, having appointed the 

eldest Auditor, Fernando Talaverano, as his sue- 

— .. _ 

cessor, who after a government of ten montad' ; - . 

was succeeded by Lope de Ulloa. "* 
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CHAP. VIII. 



COMPRISES A PERIOD OF FOURTEEN YEARS, 
FROM 1618 TO 1633. 



Daring Enterprises of the Toquis Lientur and 

Putapichion. 

w 

4 Loncothegua having resigned, the chief com- 
mand of the Araucanian armies was conferred 
upon Lientur. The military expeditions of this 
Toqui were always so rapid and unexpected, 
that the Spaniards gave him the appellation of 
thé wizard. He appointed Levipillan his lieu- 
tenant-general, by whom he was perfectly se- 
conded in the execution of all his designs. Not- 
withstanding the Bio-bio was lined with sentinels 
and fortresses, he always contrived some means 
of passing and repassing it without experiencing 
any loss. His first enterprise was the capture of 
four hundred horses intended to remount the 
Spanish cavalry. He next ravaged the province 
of Chilian, and the Corregidor having marched, 
to meet him, he entirely defeated and slew him, 
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together with two of his sons, and several of the 
magistrates of the city. 

Five days after this action he proceeded to- 
wards St. Philip of Austria, or Yumbel, with 
six hundred infantry and four hundred horse, 
whom hç sent out in several divisions to ravage 
the jcountry in the vicinity, leaviug only two 
hundred to guard the narrow pass of the Con- 
g rejeras. Rebolledo, the commander of the 
place, provoked at his temerity, dispatched se- 
venty horse to take possession of the above- 
mentioned defile and cut off his retreat, but they 
were received with such bravery by the troops 
of Lientur, that they were compelled to retire 
for security to a hill, after having lost eighteen 
of their number, with their captain. Rebolledo 
sent to their assistance three companies of in- 
fantry, and the remainder of the cavalry. Lien- 
tur, who by this time had arrived with all his 
army, immediately formed his troops in battle 
array, fell upon the Spaniards, notwithstanding 
the continual fire of their musketry, and at the 
first encounter put the cavalry to flight. The 
infantry, being thus left exposed, were almost all 
cut in pieces ; but thirty-six prisoners were taken 
by the victors, who were distributed in the se- 
veral provinces of the country. 

Had Lientur at that time invested the place, it 
must inevitably have fallen into his hands : but, 
for sope reason which does not appear, he de- 
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ferred the siege until the following year, tvhen 
his attempts to take it were rendered ineffectual 
by the valiant defence of Ximenes, the com- 
mander. This failure was, however, recom- 
pensed by the capture of Neculguenu, the gar* 
rison of which he put to the sword, and made 
' prisoners of all the auxiliaries who dwelt in the 
neighbourhood. These successes were followed 
by many others equally favourable, whence, ac- 
cording to contemporary writers, who are satisfied 
with mentioning them in general terms, he was 
^ considered as the darling child of fortune. 

Ulloa, more a victim to the mortification and 
anxiety caused by the successes of Lientur than 
to sickness, died on the 20th of November,* 

* About this time the governor of Peru, D. Gerónimo 
Luiz de Cabrera, made an expedition in search of the city of 
the Cesares — the £1 Dorado of Chili. 

In Charles 5th's reign the bishop of Placencia is said to have 
sent out four ships to the Moluccas ; when they had advanced 
.J about twenty leagues within the straits of Magalhaens» threo 

of them were driven on shore and tost» but the crew escaped. 
The fourth got back into the North Atlantick, and when the 
weather abated again attempted the passage» and reached the 
place where her comrades had been lost. The men were still 
on the shore» and entreated to be taken on board ; this was 
impossible— there was neither room nor provisions, and there 
they were left. Au opinion prevailed that they got into the 
interior of Chili» settled there» and became a nation who 
are called the Cesares. It was believed that their very 
ploughshares are of gold. Adventurers reported that they 
had been near enough to hear the sound of their bells ; and it 
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Î6â0, and was, according to the established cus- Ji x - 
torn, succeeded by the eldest of the auditors, y 

Christopher dé la Cerda, a native of Mexico. 
For thé better defence of the shores of the Bio- 
bio, he built there the fort which still goes by • 
his name ; he had also a number of encounters 
with Lientur, and during the short period of his . 
government, which continued but a year, was 
constantly occupied in protecting the Spanish 
settlements. His successor, Pedro Sores Ulloa, 

was said that men of a fair complexion had been taken who 
were supposed to be of this nation. — Ô valle, L. 1; c. 5 m 
do. ¿.I.e. 10. 

The existence of this city was long believed. Even aftet 
freyjor had attempted to disprove, the Jesuit Mascardi went 
in search of it with a large party of Puelches, and was killed 
by the Poy-yas on his return from the fruitless quest— 2)o¿rey- 
hqfer, T. 3, 40?. 

The groundwork of this belief is satisfactorily explained by 
Falkner, c. 4. p. 112. " The report," he says> "that there is 
a nation in these parts, descended from Europeans, or the re- 
mains of shipwrecks, is, I verily believe, entirely false and 
groundless, and occasioned by misunderstanding the accounts 
of the Indians, For if they are asked in Chili concerning any 
inland settlement of Spaniards, they give an account of towns 
and white people, meaning Buenos Ay res, &c. &c. and so vice 
versa* not having the least idea that the inhabitants of these 
two distant countries are known to each other. Upon my 
questioning the Indiaus on this subject, I found my conjecture 
to be right; and they acknowledged, upon my naming Chiloé, 
Valdivia, &c. (at which they seemed amazed) that those were 
the places they had mentioned under the description of Euro- 
pean settlements."— £. £. 
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continued the war with similar fortune, until his 
death, which happened on the 1 1th of September, 

1624. He was succeeded by his brother-in-law., 
Francisco Álava, who retained the office only six 
months. 

Lientur at length, advanced in years, and fa- 
tigued with his continual exertions, resigned, in 

1625, the chief command to Putapi chion, a young 
man, of a character for courage and conduct very 
similar to his own, who had passed' the early part 
of his youth among the Spaniards, as a slave to one 
t)iego Truxillo. The Spaniards also possessed at 
the same time a commander of uncommon valour 
and military skill : this was Don Louis de Cor- 
dova, lord of Carpiio, and nephew to the viceroy 
of Peru, by whom he was abundantly supplied 
with warlike stores and soldiers, and ordered, in 
the name of the court, not to confine himself to 
defensive war, but to attack diiectly the Arau- 
canian territory in various quarters. 

His first care on his arrival at Conception was 
to introduce a reform of the military, and to pay 
the soldiers the arrears that were due to them. 
Those offices that were vacant he conferred on 
J the Creoles, or descendants of the conquerors, 
who had been for the most part neglected ; and 
by this measure, not only obtained their esteem, 
but that of all the inhabitants. After having 
established order in the government, he directed 
fail cousin Alonzo Cordova, whom he had ap- 
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pointed quarter-master, to make an incursion 
with six hundred men in the provinces of Arauco 
and Tucapel. But he was not able to take more 
than a hundred and fifteen prisoners of both 
sexes, and a small number of cattle, the inhabi- 
tants having taken refuge with their families and 
effects in the mountains. Eight only attempted 
to oppose his march, who paid with their lives 
for their temerity. 

In the meantime, Putapichion endeavoured to 
signalize the commencement of his command, by 
the capture of one of the strongest places be- 
longing to the Spaniards on the Bio-bio. This 
was the fort of Nativity, situated on the top of 
a high and steep mountain, well furnished with 
soldiers and artillery, and both from its natural 
and artificial strength considered as impregnable. 
These considerations did not at all discourage 
the ardent temper of the young general. He 
came upon the fort unexpectedly ; in a moment 
scaled the difficult ascent, possessed himself of 
the ditch, and set on fire \vith burning arrows 
the palisades and houses of its defenders. But 
the latter collected themselves in the only bastion 
¿hat the flames had spared, kept up from thence 
so severe a fire upon the enemy, that Putapichion, 
despairing after some time of being able to main- 
tain himself in the fort, retreated, taking with 
him twelve prisoners and several horses. 

From thence he crossed the Bio-bio, and at- 
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tacked the post of Quinel, which was defended 
by a garrison of six hundred men ; but failing 
also in this attempt, he turned against the de- 
moted provinfe of Chilian, from whence he 
brought off a great number of peasants and of 
cattle, notwithstanding the exertions of the ser- 
geant-major to stop his rapid march. In the 
following year, 1638, the governor, eager for re* 
taliation, determined to invade the Araucanian 
provinces in three directions ; to the quarter- 
master he assigned the maritime country, and to 
the sergeant-major that of the Andes, reserving 
the intermediate for himself. In pursuance of 
this plan, at the head of twelve hundred regula^ 
troops, and a correspondent number of auxili- 
aries, he traversed the provinces of Encol and 
Puren, captured a great number of men and 
cattle, and having passed the river Cauten, ra- 
vaged in a similar manner the rich district oí 
Maquegua. 

Whilst he was returning, well pleased with the 
success of his expedition, Putapichion presented 
himself with three thousand men in order of 
battle. The first encounter was so violent that 
many of the Spaniards having fallen, the rest 
were compleatly broken; but being at length 
rallied by the exertions of their valiant officers, 
they maintained their ground, so that the battle 
became more regular, and the slaughter was 
equal on both sides. Putapichion, however, 
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who had recovered the spoil and taken some 
prisoners, during the confusion that the Spa- 
niards were thrown into, thinking it not pru- 
dent to risk them on the event of $ battle, ordered 
a retreat. 

On his return to Conception, the governor 
inet with the sergeant-major and the quarter- 
master. The first had not been able to effect 
any thing of importance, as the enemy had taken 
refuge in the mountains. The latter reported 
that having taken two hundred prisoners, anda 
booty of seven thousand horses and a thousand 
eattle, he had the misfortune to lose almost all of 
them, in consequence of a dreadful tempest that 
he met with on his return. 

In the meantime, there arrived in Chili a new 
governor, appointed by the court in place of 
Cordova. This was Don Francisco Laso, a 
native of St. Andero, an officer who had gained 
much reputation in the wars of Flanders, where 
he had passed the principal part of bis life. He 
at first sought to come to an accommodation with 
the Araucanians, and for that purpose sent home 
all the prisoners that were in the garrisons, with 
particular instructions to that effect. But their 
minds were not yet disposed to peace, the glory 
of establishing it being* reserved for his suc- 
cessor ; he, however, prepared the way for it by 
bis victories, and by the ten years of unintei> 
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mitted war that be made upon the enemy,, in eon- 
sequence of the rejection of his proposals. 

Laso was not, however, in the commencement 
of his military operations highly favoured by 
fortune. The quarter-master, Cordova, who 
was preparing by his orders to invade the mari- 
time provinces at the head of thirteen hundred 
men, was completely routed in Piculgue, a 
small district not far from the fort of Arauco. 
Putapichion, having placed a part of his army 
in ambuscade, contrived, with much skill, to 
induce him to come to battle in an unfavourable 
position. The Spanish horse which formed the 
advanced guard, not able to sustain the shock of 
the Auracanian cavalry, which had at this time 
become very expert, gave way. The infantry* 
being in consequence left exposed and surrounded 
upon all sides, were wholly destroyed after a 
combat of more than five hours, during which 
they performed prodigies of valour in resisting 
the furious assaults of the enemy. In this action 
the commander himself was slain, with five cap- 
tains, and several other officers of merit. 

As soon as the governor was informed of this 
defeat, he set out in person with a considerable 
body of troops in search of Putapichion. In 
. the meantime, the latter, mocking the vigilance 
of Rebolledo the sergeant-major, who had pro- 
mised to prevent his crossing the Bio-bio, passed 
that river with two hundred men, and taking ad- 
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vantage of the absence of the Spanish army, laid 
waste the neighbouring provinces. On receiving 
this information Laso returned, and immediately 
occupied with his troops all the known passages 
of the driver ; then taking with him a number of 
men equal to that of the enemy, he went in pur- 
suit of them with all possible expedition. Having 
arrived at aplace caljed Roblería, upon the shore 
of the river Itata, he was attacked with such 
courage by the Araucanian general, that at the 
first encounter the Spaniards gave way, forty of 
them being slain, with several of their officers. 
The rest owed their safety wholly to the valour 
of their commander, who, with that cool in» v 

trepidity which marks a great character, not onlj 
rallied and restored them to order, but also en* 
abled them to repulse the enemy with loss. 

Putapichion, satisfied with his success, and 
still more with having taken the scarlet cloak of 
the governor, returned and passed the Bio -bio 
without being pursued. He was received by his 
army with the liveliest demonstrations of joy¿ 
and in order to gratify them, he resolved to revive 
the almost forgotten festival of the pruloncon. 
A Spanish soldier taken in one of the preceding 
battles was the victim selected for this barbarous 
spectacle, and after the usual ceremonies the Ul- 
mén Maulican, by order of the general, dis- 
patched him with a blow of his club. This 
cruel action, which some have sought to excuse 
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on the principle of retaliation, has dishonoured 
all the laurels of Putapichion. The torture of 
an innocent prisoner, upon whatever motive, or 
under whatever pretext it is inflicted, is a crime 
of the deepest dye against humanity. This cruel 
amusement was not however pleasing to all the 
nation. Many of the spectators, as Don Fran* 
cisco Bascugnan, an eye witness, asserts, com- 
passionated the fate of the unfortunate soldier, 
and Maulican, to whom the office of dispatching 
him was assigned as a mark of honour, declared 
that he had consented to it with the utmost re* 
luctance, and only to avoid quarrelling with hi* 
commander. 

The governor having left to the quarter* 
master, Fernando Sea, the charge of guarding 
the Bio-bio, with thirteen hundred Spaniard! 
and six hundred, auxiliaries, withdrew to San- 
tiago, where he raised two companies of infantry 
and one of cavalry. At the same time he re- 
ceived from Peru five hundred veteran soldiers. 
With these^troops, and those whom he found 
upon the frontier, having formed a sufficient 
army, he proceeded immediately to the fort of 
Arauco, which he knew w^s menaced by Puta- 
pichion. That indefatigable general had indeed 
commenced his march for that place with seven 
thousand chosen troops whose valour he thought 
nothing was able to resist: But intimidated by 
some superstitious auguries of the Ex-Toqui 

* 
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Lientur, who had resolved to share with him the 
glory of the enterprise, the greater part of them 
forsook him on the road. Not discouraged by 
this desertion, and observing that in war there 
could be no better omen than an eager desire to 
conquer, he continued his march with thirty-two 
hundred of the most determined who were re- 
solved to follow him, and encamped at a short 
distance from the fort, Some of his officers ad- 
vised him to attack it that same night, but he 
declined it, as well for the purpose, of resting 
his troops, as not to give the enemy occasion to 
reproach him with always taking advantage, like y 

a robber, of darkness to favour his operations. 

Having resolved to offer him battle the next 
day, the governor made his men prepare them* 
¿elves for it in the best manner possible, and that 
night had a skirmish with an advanced party of 
the enemy, who had approached very near the 
wall, and burned the houses of the auxiliaries. 
At day-break he took possession with his army of 
the important post of Alvar rada, which was 
flanked by two deep torrents, placing the cavalry, 
commanded by the quarter-master Sea, on the 
yight, and the infantry, under the orders of ser- 
geant-major Rebolledo, on the left. 

Putapichion having observed the movements 
of the Spaniards, presented himself with his 
army in such excellent order, that the governor 
could not avoid open\y expressing his admiration. y 
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The soldiers, whose heads were adorned with 
beautiful feathers, appeared as much elated as if 
going to a banquet. The two armies remained 
some time observing each other, till at length 
Quepuantu, the Vice Toqui, by order of the 
general, gave the signal of attack. The governor 
then ordered the cavalry to charge, but it was so 
severely handled by the enemy's horse, that it 
took to flight, and sheltered itself in the rear of 
the army. At the same time the Araucanian in- 
fantry broke the Spanish lines in such, a manner, 
that the governor gave up all for lost. Fortu- 
nately for him, at this critical moment Putapi- 
chion was slain. Availing himself of the con- 
fusion produced among the Araucanians by this 
circumstance, he rallied his troops, and charged 
the enemy anew, who were wholly intent on 
carrying off the body of their general. This 
they succeeded in effecting, but were completely 
routed; Quepuantu in vain endeavouring to stop, 
and bring them back to the charge, killing several 
of them with his own hand. Great was the 
slaughter of the fugitives who were pursued to 
the distance of six miles ; of the Spaniards many 
also were killed ; but from different accounts 
given by writers, the number cannot be ascer- 
tained. 
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CHAP. IX. 



COMPRISING A PER|OD OF EIGHTY-SEVEN YEARS, 

FROM 1633 TO 1720. 



Continuation of the War; New Expedition of 
the Dutch against Chili ; Peace concluded with 
the Araucanians; Its short Duration ¿ Ex- 
ploits of the Toqui Clentaru; Series of Spanish 
Govornors to the Year 1720. 

From the death of Putapichion to the termi- 
nation of the government of Don Francisco Laso, 
the Toquis elected by the Araucanians continued 
the war with more rashness than good conduct. 
None of them, like Antiguenu or Paillamachu, 
possessed that coolness requisite to repair their 
losses, and counterbalance, the power of the 
Spaniards. Quepuantu, who from the rank of 
a subaltern had been raised to the chief com- 
mand, after the battle of Alvar rada, retired to 
a valley covered v T iih thick woods, where he 
erected a house with four opposite doors, in order 
to escape in case of being attacked. The go- 
vernor, having discovered the place of his re- 
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treat, sent the quarter-master Sea to surprise hint 
with four hundred light armed troops. These 
arriving unexpectedly, Quepuantu took refuge> 
as he had planned, in the wood, hut ashamed of 
his flight, he returned with about fifty men, who 
had come to his assistance, and furiously attacked 
the assailants. He continued fighting desperately 
for half an hour, hut having lost almost all his 
men, accepted a challenge from Loncomallu, 
chief of the auxiliaries, by whom, after a long 
combat, he was slain. 

À similar fate, in 1634, befel his successor and 
v^ relation Loncomilla, in fighting with a small 

number of troops against a strong division of the 
Spanish army. Guenucalquin, who succeeded 
him, after having made some fortunate incursions 
into the Spanish provinces, lost his life in an en- 
gagement with six hundred Spaniards, in the pro- 
vince of Ilicura. Curanteo, who was created 
Toqui in the heat of the action, had the glory of 
terminating it by the rout of the enemy, but waar 
shortly after killed in another conflict. Curi- 
milla,^ more daring than his predecessors, re- 
peatedly ravaged the provinces to the north of 
the Bio-bió, and undertook the siege of Arauco, 
and of the other fortifications on the frontier, 
but was finally killed by Sea in Calcoimo. 

During the government of ■ this Toqui, the 
Dutch attempted a second time to form an alli- 
ance with the Araucanians, in order to obtain 
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possession of Chili ; but this expedition was not 
inore fortunate than the first. 

The squadron, which consisted of four ships, 
was dispersed by a storm on its arrival on the 
coast in 1638. À boat, well manned and armed, 
being afterwards dispatched to the island of 
Mocha, belonging to the Araucaniaiis, the in- 
habitants, supposing that they came to attack 
them, fell upon the crew, put the whole to y 
death, and took possession of the boat. Another 
experienced a similar misfortune in the little 
island of Talca, or Santa Maria. The Arauca- 
nians, as has been already observed, were equally 
jealous, and not, as may be readily imagined, 
without reason, of all the European nations. 
Notwithstanding the ill-success of the Dutch, 
Sir John Narborough, an English naval com- 
mander, undertook some years after a similar 
enterprise, by order of his sovereign Charles the 
Second ; but in passing the straits of Magel- 
lan, he lost his whole fleet, which was much 
better equipped than that of the Dutch. 

In the meantime the governor, taking advan- 
tage of the imprudence o£ the Araucanian com- 
manders, continued constantly to lay waste their 
provinces. By a proclamation he had at first 
directed that every prisoner taken in these in- 
cursions, capable of bearing arms, should be put 
to death ; but afterwards, actuated by more hu- 
mane sentiments, he ordered that they should be 
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•tat to Peru. This sentence was, however, more 
bitted to them than death . Whenever they came 
in sight of land, which is very common during 
that navigation, they hesitated not to throw 
themselves overboard, in the hope of escaping 
by swimming and returning to their country. 
Many had the good fortune to save themselves 
in this manner ; but those who were not able to 
elude the vigilance of the sailors, as soon as they 
were landed on the island, or at the port of Cal- 
lao, exposed themselves to every peril to effect 
their escape and return to their much loved 
country, coasting with incredible fatigue the 
"* immense space of ocean between the port and the 

river Bio-bio. Even their relations, more soli- 
citous to deliver them from the miseries of exile 
than from death itself, when they were con- 

* demned to that punishment, frequently sent em- 

* bassies to the governor to negotiate their ransom, 
but he always refused to consent to it, until they 

- had laid down their arms, and submitted to his 
orders. * 

Laso had greatly at heart the performance of 
the promise, which, like several of his prede- 
cessors, he had made the king, of putting an end 
-. to the war. He of course put in operation every 
means possible of attaining that end. Indeed, 
^ no one was more capable of succeeding ; but he 

* had to contend with an invineible people: Never- 
theless, he employed every measure that-military 
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science suggested to him, to effeet tneijr subju- 
gation; now endeavouring by his victories to 
humble their pride¿ now ravaging their country 
with fire and sword, and now restraining them 
by the construction of fortresses in different 
places in their territory. He aliso founded a city 
not far from the ruins of Angol> to which he 
gave the name of St. Francis de la Vega. This 
«settlement, which ^ras protected by a garrison of 
four companies of horse and two of foot, was 
taken and destroyed by the Toqui Curimilla the 
very year of its foundation. 

A war so obstinate must necessarily have caused 
the destruction of a great number of men. The 
.Spanish army had become more than one half 
diminished, notwithstanding the numerous re- 
cruits with which it was annually supplied from 
Peru. Oil this account the governor sent Don 
Francisco Avendano to Spain to solicit new re- 
inforcements, promising to bring the war to a 
termination in the course of two years. But the 
court, judging from the past that there was little 
reason to expect so successful an issue, appointed 
him a successor in the person of Don Francisco 
Zuaiga Marquis de Baydes, who had given un» 
questionable proofs of his political and military 
talents, bpth in Italy and Flanders, where he had 
sustained the office of quarter-master-general. 

On his arrival in Chili in 1740, this nobleman, 
either in consequence of private instructions from 

vol». II. v 
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thé minister, èr of his owh accord, had ft per- 
\^ âonal conference with Lincopiefaioti, to whom the 

Araucanians, upon the death of Curknilla, had 
confided thé command ôf their armies. Fortu- 
fcately, both the commanders were of the «amé 
disposition, and being equally averse to so de- 
structive a war, readily agreed upon the most 
difficult articles of peace. The 6th of January 
of the following year was the day fixed for its 
ratification, and the place of meeting, the village 
V of Quillin, in the province of Puren. 

At the time fixed the Marquis appeared at 
the appointed place, with a retinue of about ten 
thousand persons, from all parts of the kingdom, 
who insisted on accompanying him. Lincopi*» 
chion, who also came there at the head of the 
four hereditary Toquis, and a great number of 
Ulmenes and other natives, opened the conference 
with a very eloquent speech. He then, accord- 
ing to the Chiljpn custom, killed a camel, and 
sprinkling some of the blood on a branch of cin- 
namon, presented it in token of peace to the go- 
vernor. The articles of the treaty were next 
proposed and ratified ; they were similar to those 

* 

whieh had been accepted by Ancanamon, except 
that the Marquis required that the Araucanians 
ühould not permit the landing of any 3trangen 
upon their coast, or furnish supplies to anjt 
foreign nation whatever ; this being conformable 
to the political maxims of the nation, was readily 
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granted. Thus wap a period put to a war of v ° ^ * 
ninety years, and this grand negotiation was ter T ^ W 
¿unafeS^by the sacrifice of tweijrty-eight camels, 7^^ 
and an eloquent harangue from Antiguenu, * 

chief of the district,, upon the mutual advan- 
tages which both nations would derive from the 
peace. After this the two chiefs cordially em* 
braced, and congratulated each other on the ' ; :\ A 
happy termination of their exertions; they then 
dined together, and made each other mutual pre- 
sents, and the three days succeeding were past by 
both nations in feasting and rejoicing. 

In consequence of this treaty all the prisoners 
were released, and the Spaniards had the satis* 
faction of receiving, among others, forty-two 
of those who had been in captivity since the time 
Of Paillamachu. Commerce, which is insepa- 
rable from the good understanding of nations, 
was established between the two people; the 
lands that had been deserted in consequence of 
hostile incursions were repopulated, and by their 
regular produce animated the industry of their 
undisturbed possessors ; the hopes of religion 
became abo again revived, and the missionaries 
began freely to exercise their ministry. 

Notwithstanding these and other advantage! 
which were to be expected from the peace, thf re 
were, among both the Araucauians and the 
Spaniards, some unquiet tempers, who endea* 
vp.urod by specious reasons to prevent it* rattfi» 
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ttüóü. The first said that it was only a scheme 
to deceive the Araucanians, in order at a future 
time to conquer them with more facility, by ren- 
dering them unaccustomed to the use of arms. 
Those of the Spaniards, on the contrary, pre- 
tended to be afraid that, if peace were established, 
the population of the enemy would be so much 
increased, that they would become sufficiently 
powerful to destroy all the Spanish settlements 
in Chili. Of tlie latter some had even the bold- 
ness to cry €€ to arms," and endeavour to insti- 
gate the auxiliaries to commence hostilities at 
the very time of the conference. But the Mar- 
quis, by justifying his intentions to the one, and 
reprimanding the other party, prevented the re- 
newal of the war, and put the last hand to his 
glorious undertaking, which was approved and 
ratified by the court. 
V In 1643, two years after the peace, the im- 

portance of the article inserted by the governor 
in the treaty was rendered very apparent to the 
Spaniards, by a last attempt made by the Dutch 
to possess themselves of Chili. Their measures 
were so well taken, that had they been in the 
least seconded by the Araucanians, they must 
bave infallibly succeeded. Having left Brasil, 
which they bad conquered, with a numerous 
fleet, well provided with men and cannon, they 
took possession of the harbour of Valdivia, which 
^ hud been deserted for more than forty years, 
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where they intended to form an establishment iiy 
order to conquer the rest of the kingdom. Witt, 
this view they immediately began building three 
strong forts at the entrance of the river, in order 
to secure its possession. 

The Araucanians were invited, with the moat 
flattering promises, to join them ; this they not ^ 

only declined, but strictly adhering to the stipu- 
lations of the treaty, refused to furnish them 
with provisions, of which they were greatly in 
want. The Ciwchese, to whom the territory 
which they had occupied belonged, following 
the counsel of their allies, refused also to treat 
with them, or supply them. In consequence of 
this refusal, the Dutch, pressed with hunger, and 
Rearing that a combined army of Spaniards and 
Araucanians were on their march against them, 
were compelled to abandon the place in three 
months after their landing. The Marquis de V 

Mancura, son to the viceroy of Peru, having 
soon after arrived there in search of them with 
ten ships, of war, fortified the harbour, and par- 
ticularly the island, which has since borne the 
titular name of his family. " ** 

On the termination of the sixth year of his 
pacific government, Baydes, was recalled by the 
court, and Don Martin Muxica appointed in his 
place. He succeeded in preserving the kingdom 
in that state of tranquillity in which he found it, 
pp other commotion occurring, during his go- 
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vernment, but that produced by st violent earth* 
quake, which, on the 8th of May, 1647, de* 
strayed part of the city of Santiago. The for* 
tune of hi* successor, Don Antonio Acugna, was 
yery different. During his government the war 
Was excited anew between the Spaniards and 
Araucanians, but contemporary writers have left 
us no account of the causes that produced it. 
Clentaru, the hereditary Toqui of Lauque* 
&~ ¿~ <napu, being in 1655 unanimously elected ge- 
neral, signalized his first campaign by the total 
defeat of the Spanish ' army, commanded by the 
sergeant-major, who fell in the action, together 
with all his men. This victory was followed by 
the capture of the fortresses of Arauco, Colcura* 
SI Pedro, Talcatoavida, and St. Rosendo. The 
next year the Araucanian general crossed the 
Bio-bio, Completely defeated Acugna, the go- 
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vernor, in the plains of Yumbel, destroyed the 
forts of St. Christopher, and of the Estancia del 
V Rey, and burned the city of Chilian. 

I regret much the want of materials for this 
part of my work, as all the memoirs of which I 
have hitherto availed myself terminate at this 
period; even tlje successes of Clentaru being 
only mentioned incidentally. All that we know 
is, generally, that this war was continued with 
great violence for a period of ten years, under 
the government of Don Pedro Portel Caaanate, 
and Don Francisco Meneses. The last, who 
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w4$ » Portuguese by birth, had the glory of 1er* 
urinating it in 1665* by a peace more permanent T^*, ¿ a 
iban that made by Bay des. But, after freeing < / 

himself of the Araucanians, be had the mijfor- — •-- 

time to engage in a contest of a different kind 
with the members of the Royal Audience, who 
opposed his marrying the daughter of the Mar* V 

quis de la Pica, as being contrary to the royal 
decrees, The quarrel was carried to such length* 
that the court of Spain was obliged to send out 
to Chili the Marquis de Navaraorquende, with 
full powers to determine their difference. That 
minister, after due inquiry, sent Meneses to Peru, 
and took possession of his office. After him* to 
the end of the century, the government was ad* 
ministered in succession by Don Miguel Silva* 
Pon Joseph Carrera, and Don Thomas Mario 
de Proveda, al^ of whom appear to h^ve main- 
tained a good understanding with ¿he Arauca- 
nians, though Garro b*d nearly broken with 
them, on occasion of removing the inhabitants 
of the island of Mocho in 1686, to the north 
shore of the Bio-hiq, in order to çi*t q(F all com* 
munication with foreign enemies, 

The commencement of the present era wat 
marked ¡n Chili by the deposition of the governor 
Don Francisco Ibanez, the rebellion of the in- ^ 
habitants of Chiloé, and the trade with the 
French. .Ibanez, like Meneses, was banished to 
Peru, for having, as is said, espoused the party 
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in opposition to the house of Bourbon in the wa* 
of succession. His office, until thé year 1720, 
was filled by Don Juan Henriquez, Pon An- 
drew Uztariz, and DonTfàartîn Concha. The 

^r islanders of Chiloé were soon restored to obedi* 

ence, through the prudent conduct of the qbaïtéfe 
master-general of the kingdom, Don Pedro Mo- 
lina, who was sent against them with a consider^ 
able body of troops, but who succeeded in re- 
ducing them rather by mild measures than- by 
useless victories 

Tlie French, in consequence of the above- 
mentioned war of succession, possessed then** 
helves fôr a time of all the external commerce of 
Chili. Prom 1707 to 1717 its ports were filled 

L v^ v i with their ships, and they carried from thence 

w>vww<vu 'incredible sums in gold and silver. Many of 
them who became attached to the country settled 

v . themselves in it, and have left numerous descend- 

ants. It was at this period, that the learned 
father Feuille, who remained there three years, 
made his botanical researches and meteorological 
observations upon the coast* His amiable qua- 
lities obtained him the esteem of the inhabitants^ 
who still cherish his memory with much ^ffectioi^ 
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CHAP. X. 

A Britf Account of the War of the Toquis Vilu* 
milla and Curignancu ; Spanish Governors to 
the Year 1787. 

The Araucanians had for some time been very 
much dissatisfied with the peace. They perceived 
that it gave the Spaniards an opportunity of 
forming new establishments in their country. 
They also endured very impatiently the insolence 
of those who were designated . by the title, of 
Captains of the Friends, and who having beep 
introduced under pretence, of guarding the mis-» 
sionaries, arrogated to themselves a species of 
authority over the natives, who, stimulated $>y 
resentment for these grievances, determined, in 
1722, to create a Toqui, and have recourse to </ 
arms, ij I, 

The choice fell upon Vilumilla, a man of low \v ,*>* 
rank, but one who had acquired a high reputation v 
for his judgment, courage, and extensive views. 
His object was no less than the expulsion of the 
Spaniards from the whole of Chili. To succeed Tf*\ 
in this arduous enterprise, it was necessary to stf 
obtain the support of all the Chilians, from the 
confines of Peru to the Bio-bio. Vast as wat 
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the plan, it appeared to bim not to be difficult of 
execution. Having killed in a skirmish three or 
four Spaniards, and among them one of the pre- 
tended Captains of Friends, he dispatched, ac- 
cording to custom, a messenger with one of their 

^ fingers, to the Chilians in the Spanish province** 

inviting them to take arms at a signal to be given 
by kindling fires upon the tops of the highest 
mountains. On the 9th of March, 1723, the 
day appointed for the open declaration of hosti- 
lities fires were accordingly kindled upon the 
mountains of Copiapo, Coquimbo, Quillota* 

**/ Rancagua, Maule, and I tata. Owing to the 

smailness of their numbers, or their apprehension' 
of the issue of the war, the natives,, however* 
made no movement. 

. Vilumilla was, however, by no nfóaps discou- 
raged on seeing his projects evaporate iu smoke.. 
As soon as he had declared' war, he set out imme- 
diately at the head of his troops to attack the 
Spanish settlements. But before commencing 
his march, he was careful to give information ta 
the missionaries, and request them to quit the 

^ country, ip order to avoid being ill-treated by r 

his detached partie». The capture of the fort 
of Tucapel was the first fruit of this expedition. 
The garrison of Arauco, fearing the same fate/ 
abandoned the place. Having destroyed these 
fortresses, he directed his, march against that of 
ÇjtfeD, which he e^pect^d tp pospe^ himself of 
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without resistance. But Urrea, the command- 
ing officer, opposed him so vigorously that he 
was compelled to besiege it. In a short time the 
garrison was reduced to great extremities ¿rom 
hunger and thirst, as the aqueduct which sup»' 
plied them with water had been destroyed by the 
enemy, and the commander, having made a sortie 
in order to procure supplies, was slain., together 
with the soldiers accompanying him. ' 

In this critical state of affairs, the governor, 
Don Gabriel Cano, who had succeeded Concha, 
arrived with an army of five thousand men. , 

Vilumilia, expecting immediately to come to 
action, posted himself behind a torrent, and 
drew tip his troops in order of battle : but 
Cano, though repeatedly provoked by the enemy, 
thought it more advisable to abandon the place, 
and retire with the garrison. The war after* 
wards became reduced to skirmishes of but little 
importance, which were finally terminated by 
tbe celebrated peace of Negrete, a place situated 
at the confluence of the rivers Bio-bio and Lara, 
where the treaty of Quillan was reconfirmed, and 
the odious title of Captain of Friends wholly _, 
abolished* . -* * 

Cano, after a mild and harmonious govern- A< \* 
went of fifteen years, died in the city of Si. Jago* /ytk, 
He was succeeded by his nephew, Don Manuel 
^Salamanca, who was appointed by the viceroy of V 
Peru, and whose whole conduct was conformable 
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to the humane maxims of his uncle. Don Joseph 
Manso, who was gent from Spain as bis successor, 
brought orders from the king to ¡collect the nu- 
merous Spanish inhabitants dispersed oyer the 
country in compact societies. For this purpose, 
in 1742, be founded the cities of Copiapo, Aeon-, 
cagua, Melipilla, Rancagua, St. Fernando, Cu- 
v/ rioo, Talca, Tutuben, and Angeles. In reward 

' for this service he was promoted to the splendid 
dignity of viceroy of Peru. His successors con- 
tinued to form new establishments, but these 
have never flourished like the first. In 1753. 
Santa Rosa, Guaseo-alto, Casablanca, Bella- 
Isla, Florida, Çoulemu, and Quirigua, were; 
built by Don Dorpingo Rosas. He also sent in- 
-4 habitants to settle the large island of Juan Fer- 

; uandez, which till tbp* time had remained desert 

to the great injury of commerce, as the pirates 
found therein a secure retreat, from whence they 
V could with facility attack the trading ships, 

pop Manuel Amat, who was afterwards viceroy 
'J Ü ^ . of Peru, in 17^9, founded upon the Araucaniau 
frontier the cities of St. Barbara, Talcamavida,, 
y* , and Gualqui. 

Don Antonio Guill Gonzaga attempted under 
his government to effect more than his prede- 
cessors. He undertook to compel the Arauca.- 
-^ nians to live in cities. This chimerical scheme 

wa|i ridiculed by those who were best acquainted 
with the country, while others supposed it praç- 
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ticable. Many counsels wçre held to devise the 
most suitable means of carrying this scheme into 
execution, which the wishes of the governor 
made him consider as very easy. The Arauca- 
nians were informed of all these proceedings by 
their spies, and apprehensive of the danger tó 
which such an innovation might expose their 
liberties, they met pecretly to deliberate upon 
the measures they should take to elude the de- 
signs of their neighbours without having re- 
course to arms, when the following resolutions 
were adopted by the national^ council : In the 
first place, to delay as long as possible the 
business, by equivocal replies and delusive pro- 
mises. Secondly, When pressed to commence 
building, to require from the Spaniards tools and 
other necessary aid. Thirdly, To have recourse 
to arras whenever they found themselves obliged y/ 
to begin the work, but to conduct it in such a 
manner, that only the provinces that were com- 
pelled to build should declare war, the others re- 
maining neutral in order to be able to mediate & 
peace. Fourthly, To come to a general rupture 
whenever they found that' the mediation of the 
latter would not be accepted. Fifthly, To allow 
the missionaries tó depart without injury, as they 
had nothing to accuse them with but of being 
Spaniards. Sixthly, To make, choice imme- 
diately of a Toqui, who should have in charge 
to attend to the; execution of the above-mentioned 



regulations, and to have every thing in readiness 
to take the field as soon as circumstances should 
require it. 

In compliance with this last article they pro* 
ceeded to the election that very day. The suf* 
firages were unanimous in favor of Antivilu, 
Arch-Ulmen of the province of Maquegua, whd 
possessed great influence in the assembly; but 
he having declined, . on account of the neutrality 
which it had been agreed his province should 
maintain/ the choice fell upon Curignancu, 
brother to the Ulmen of Encol, who combined 
all the qualities necessary át such a crisis. 

At the first conference the governor proposed 
his plan under every aspect that could render it 
agreeable. The Araucanians, agreeably to their 
previous agreement, objected, appeared to con- 
sent, equivocated, and ended by requesting the 
necessary assistance for beginning the work. 
Having pointed out the situations which appeared 
the most eligible for the erection of the new 
cities, a great quantity of wrought iron was sent 
them by the governor, together with provisions 
and cattle for the transportation of the timben 
The, work, nevertheless, made no progress. In 
consequepce of this, the quarter-master Cabrito 
repaired thither with several companies of sol- 
diers, in order to stimulate the operations, and 
placed superintendants in every quarter. The 
sergeant-major Rivera was charged with the 
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building of Nininco, and captain Burgoa witk 
that of the other city, which was to he erected 
on the shore of the Bio-bio ; while thé quarter» 
master directed the operations from his Jiead- 
quarters at An gol. 

The Araucanians, however, instead of pick* 
axes seized their lances, slew the superintendants, 
and having united to the number of five hundred 
under the standard of their Toqui, proceeded to 
besiege Cabrito in his camp. Burgoa, after 
having been very roughly treated, was set at 
liberty, in consequence of his being said to be 
an enemy of the quarter-master. The sergeant- 
major, escorted by a missionary, crossed the Bio- 
bio in sight of the enemy, who were in search of 
him to kill him, and afterwards returned at the 
head of four hundred men tp relieve Cabrito. 
Another missionary, Don Pedro Sanchez, re- 
quested the Araucanian officer sent to escort him 
to forgive a Spaniard by whom he had been 
grievously offended a short time before ; the 
Araucanian replied, that he had nothing to fear 
while in his company; besides, that the present 
was no time to think of revenging private in- 
juries. Such was the attention paid to the ¿e- 
curity of these characters, that not a Spaniard y 

was slain who was able to avail himself of their 
protection. 

In the meantime the governor entered intone 
alliance with the Pebuenches, in ord^r to attack 
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¿he Araucaftians in several places át the same 
time. Curignancu, being informed of their ap* 
proach, fell upon them unexpectedly on their 
leaving the Andes, took prisoners their general, 
Coligura, with his son, whom he put ta death, 
^ and completely routed them. This disgrace, 

.which appeared calculated to embitter that 
nation for ever towards the Araucanians, on the 
«contrary reconciled them so completely, that they 
have ever since aided them m their expeditions, 
and have become the most implacable enemies of 
the Spaniards. . Curignancu availed himself of 
the assistance of these mountaineers during the 
, .war to harass the provinces in the vicinity of the 
capital. Since that time they have made a prac- 
tice of frequently attacking the Spanish caravans 
from Buenos Ayres to Chili, and every year fur- 
nishes some melancholy information of that kind. 
Gonzaga, whose sanguine expectations had led 
him to.be too hasty in giving information to the 
court of the success of his grand project, could 
not endure the, mortification of seeing it wholly 
destroyed. A chronic complaint, to which he 
was subject, was so much increased by this dis- 
appointment, that it deprived him of life in the 
fécond year of the war, to the great regret of 
the inhabitants, to whom he was much endeared 
by his estimable qualities. Don Francisco Xavier 
.de Morales succeeded hioi by the appointment of 
the viceroy of Peru, The neutral provinces, as 
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had been concerted, had now declared in fapou^ 
of the others, and the war was prosecuted with 
vigour. Curignancu on the one side, and his 
brave Vice Toqui Lev i an tu on the other, kept 
the Spanish troops, which had been reinforced 
by several divisions from Spain, constantly in mo- 
tion. It is not in our power to notice particu- 
larly the different actions ; among others a bloody 
battle was fought in the beginning of the year 
1773, mention of which was made in the Euro- 
pean gazettes of that period, at which time the 
war had cost the royal treasury and individuals 
one million seven hundred thousand dollars. ^ 

The same year an accommodation was agreed 
on. Curignancu, who was invested by his nation 
with full powers to settle the articles, required 
us a preliminary, that the conferences should be ^ 

held in the city of St. Jago. Although this re- 
quisition was contrary to the established custom, 
it was nevertheless granted by the Spaniards 
without much difficulty. When they afterwards 
came to treat of the terms of peace, the Arauca- 
nian plenipotentiary made another proposition, 
which appeared more extraordinary than the 
first. He required that his nation should be 
allowed to keep a minister resident in the city of y* 

St. Jago. The Spanish officers who were pre- 
sent strongly opposed this demand, but the go- 
vernor thought 'it advisable to grant it, as by 
this means he would have it in his power more 
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readily to adjust any disputes that might arise» 
These two proposals, however, considering the 
disposition and mode of living of the Arauca- 
niansj may furnish a copious field for conjecture» 
The other articles of the peace were not attended 
with the least difficulty ; the treaties of Quillin 
and Negrete being hy mutual consent revived. 

On the death of Gonzaga, the court of Spain 
sent Don Augustin Jauregui to govern Chili, 
who has since filled with universal approbation 
the important office of viceroy of Peru. His 
successor, Don Ambrosio Benavides, at present, 
renders the country happy by his wise and be- 
neficent administration. 
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CHAP. XI, 



Present Stqte of Chili. 

From the brief relation that we have given of 
the «occurrences in Chili since its \ disco very, it 
will be seen that its possession has cost Spain 
more blood and treasure than all the rest of her 
settlements in America. The Araucanians, oc- 
cupying but a small extent of territory, have 
with far inferior arms not only been able to 
counterbalance her power till then reputed irre- 
sistible, but to endanger the loss of her best esta- 
blished possessions. Though the greater part of 
her officers had been bred in that school of war, 
the low countries, and her soldiers, armed with 
those destructive weapons before which the most 
extensive empires of that continent had fallen,' 
were considered as the best in the world, yet 
have this people succeeded in resisting them. 

This will appear more wonderful when we call 
to mind the decided superiority that the disci- 
pline of Europe has ever given its troops in all 
parts of the world. The rapidity of the Spanish 
conquests excited universal astonishment. A few 
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Portuguese gained possession of an extensive 
territory in the East, with a facility almost 
incredible, notwithstanding the number and 
strength of the natives, who were accustomed to 
the use of fire-arms. Their general, Pacheco, 
with a hundred and sixty °f bis countrymen , 
several times defeated the powerful Zamorin, 
mho commanded an tyripy of fifty thousand sol* 
diers, well supplied wjth artillery, without the 
loss of a single man. Brito, who was besieged 
in Cananor, was equally successful in defeating 
a similar army. Eyçn in qur days, Mons. de la 
Touche, with thtee hundred French, put to 
flight an army of eighty thousand Indians, who 
had inyested him in Pondicherry, and killed 
twelve hundred with the loss of only two of his 
men. Notwithstanding the combined efforts of 
force and skill, the AraucanUns have constantly 
kept possession of their country. A freç people, 
however inconsiderable in point of numbers, can 
perform wonders : The page; of history .teems 
with examples of this kind. 

The Spaniards, since losing their settlements 
in Araucania, have prudently confined their views 
to establishing themselves firmly in that part of 
Chili, which lies between the southern confines 
of Peru and the river Bio-bio, and extends fron* 
the 34th to the 36th and a half degree of south, 
latitude ; this, as has been already mentioned, 
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they have divided into thirteen provinces.* They 
also possess the fortress of Valdivia, in the 
country of the Cundiese, the Archipelago of 
Chiloé, and the island of Juan Fernandez. These 
provinces are governed by ah officer, who has 
usually the rank of lieutenant-general, and cpiri- 
bines the title of president, governor, and cap- 
tain-general of the kingdom of Chili. He re- 
sides in the city of St. Jago, and is solely de- 
pendant upon the king, except in case of war, 
when, in certain points, he receives his directions 
from the viceroy of Peru* 

In quality of captain-general ne commands 
the army, and has under him, not only the three 
principal officers of the kingdom, the quarter- 
master, the sergeant-major, and the commissary, 
but also the four governors of Chiloé, Valdivia, 
Valparaiso, and Juan Fernandez. As président 
and governor he has the supreme administration 
of* justice, and presides over the Superior tri- 
bunals of that capital, whose jurisdiction extends 
overall the Spanish provinces in those parts. 

è Duritig the government of Jauregtii, the province of 
Maále was divided into two, the river of that name, serving as 
the boundary for each i the part situated to the north of it 
retaining its former name, and that lying to the southward 
assuming that of Cauquenes its capital. Of late years a far- 
ther reduction of that province has taken place, by the sepa- 
ration from it tin the north of three curacies, in order to form, 
with some of the lands of Catchagua, the new province of 
Curico; 
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The principal of these is the* Tribunal of 
Audience, or Royal Senate, whose decision is 
final in all causes of importance both civil and 
criminal, and is divided into two courts, the one 
for the trial of civil, and the other for that of 
criminal causes. Both are composed of several 
respectable judges called auditors, of a regent, 
a fiscal or royal procurator, and a protector of 
the Indians. All these officers receive large sa- 
laries from the court. Their judgment is final, 
except in causes where the sum in litigation ex- 
ceeds ten thousand dollars, when an appeal may 
be had to the supreme council of the Indies. 
Justice, as has been already observed, is uni- 
versally agreed to be administered by them with 
the utmost impartiality. The other supreme 
» courts are that of Finance, of the Cruzada, of 
Vacant Lands, and the Consulate or Tribunal of 
Commerce, which is wholly independent of any 
other of that kind. 

The provinces are governed by Prefects, for- 
merly called Corregidors, but at present known 
by the name of sub-delegates; these, according 
to the forms of their institution, should be t>f 
royal nomination, but, owing to the distance of 
the court, they are usually appointed by the 
captain-general, of whom they style themselves 
the lieutenants. They have j urisdiction both of 
civil and military affairs, and their emoluments 
of office depend entirely upon their fees, which 
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«re by no means regular. In each capital of a 
province there is, or at least should be, a muni- 
cipal magistracy called the Cabildo, which is 
composed, as in other parts of the Spanish do- 
minions, of several members, called Regidores, 
vrbo are appointed for life, of a standard-bearer, 
a procurator, a forensic judge, denominated the 
Provincial Alcalde, an Alguazil, or high sheriff, 
and of two consuls, or burgo-mUsters, called Al- 
caldes. The latter are chosen annually from 
among the principal nobility by the Cabildo 
itself, and have jurisdiction both in civil and 
criminal causes in the first instance. 

The inhabitants are divided into regiments, 
•which are obliged to march to the frontiers or 
the sea-coast in case of war.* : Besides this 

* In the royal service, there are at present (1792) fifteen 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-six militia troops, enrolled in 
the two bishoprics of Santiago and Conception, ten thousand 
two hundred and eighteen in the first, and five thousand six 
hundred and thirty-eight in the latter. These military corps 
were first formed in 1777, during the government of Don 
Augustin de Jaregui, and consist of the choicest men in the 
kingdom. They are called out only upon public occasions» 
and seldom perform the duty of sentinels or patroles, enjoying 
tin's privilege in conséquence of always holding themselves 
ready for war, and continually exercising themselves in arms. 

Besides this regular militia, there are a great many city 
militias that are commanded by commissaries, who act as 
colonels. They have under them several companies, the 
number of which is various and depends upon the extent of (he 
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militia, the king maintains there a sufficient farce 
x>f regular troops for the defence of the country,* 
*but as this establishment has been augmented of 
iate, I cannot determine the number. In Con- 
ception, which is upon the Araucanian frontier, 
there are tvvo regiments, one of cavalry and one 
of infantry. The cavalry is commanded by the 
brigadier-genfcraí, Don Ambrosio Higgins, a 
native of Ireland/who, by his enlightened mind 
arid excellent disposition, has gained the love and, 
esteem of all the inhabitants. He is likewise 
"quarter-master and intendant of the department 
of Conception. f The infantry, as well as the 

district; these in like manner have no fixed number, some- 
«times exceeding one hundçep 1 men, and frequently, falling 
short. From these companies, the recruits to supply the va- 
cancies in the regular corps are drawn or selected. They serve 
as guards for the prisons, and for the escort of criminals, and 
perform such other duties as the police demands, without 
being exempted from military service when occasion requires, 
whence all persons capable of bearing arms are enrolled in 
these compauies, except such as are immediately necessary for 
' cultivating the land, and taking care of the cattle— Span. Trans. 

* AU the veteran troops throughout Chili amount to one 

thousand nine hundred and seventy-six men, and consist of 

two companies of artillery, nine of horse, including the Queen's 

dragoons at Santiago, and the remainder infantry. — Span. 

Trans. f 

*• 

t On the 21st of November, 1787, this gentleman was ap- 
pointed by the king, president, governor, and captain-general 
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artillery, is under the command of two lieu- 
tenlarrt-colonels. The city of St. Jago also keeps 
in pay some companies of dragoons for its pro* 
tec t ion. The revenues and expenses of the go- 
vemment I am unable to ascertain, as they have 
been considerably increased within a few years. 
'• As respects the ecclesiastical government, Chili 
is divided into the two large dioceses of St. Jago 
and Conception, which cities are the residence of 
the bishops, who are suffragans to the archbishop 
of Lima. The first diocese extends from the 
confines of Peru to the river Maule, compre- 
hending, the province of Cujo upon the other 
side of the Andes. The second comprises all 
the rest of Chili with the islands, although the 
greater part of this extent is inhabited by pagans. 
The cathedrals are supplied with a proper 
number of canons, whose revenues depend upon 
the tythes, . as do those of the bishops. The 
court of inquisition at Lima has at St. Jago a 
commissioner, with several subaltern officers. 

of Chili, and on the lgth of September, 1789* fielcUmarshal of 
the royal armies. At the present time,. 1792, he discbarges 
the duties of those offices with all that vigilance and attention 
which characterize him, and which so important a trust re- 
quires. On his first accession to the government, he visited in 
person the northern provinces, for the purpose of dispensing 
justice aud encouraging agriculture, opening of the mines, 
commerce, and fishery. He also established public schools, 
-repaired the roads, and built several cities.— Ibid. 
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Pedro Valdivia, on his first enteriqg Chili, 
, brought *ith him the monks of the order of 

Mercy, and about the year 1553 introduced the 
Dominicans and strict Franciscans. The Ati- 
gustins established themselves there in 1595, 
and Hospitallers of St. John of God about the 
year 1615. These religious orders have all a 
larmber of convents, and the three first form 
distinct jurisdictions. The brothers of St. John 
of God have the charge of the hospitals, under 
a commissary, who is dependant upon the pro- 
vincial of Peru, 'These are the only religious 
fraternities now in Chili. The Jesuits, who 
à *a * l à J came intó Chili in 1 593 with the nephew of 
thteir fouridèr, Don Martin de Loyola, formed 
likewise a separate province. Others have se- 
veral times attempted, but without success, to 
form establishments, the Chilians having always 
opposed the 4 admission of new orders among 
them. In St. Jago and Conception are several 
conventsof núns, but they are the only cities 
1 that contain them. 

The cities are built in the best situations in 
the country. Many of them, however, would 
have been better placed for the purposes of com- 
merce upon the shores of the large rivers. This 
is particularly the case with those of more recent 
construction. The streets are straight, intersect- 
ing each other at right angles, and are thirty-six 
French feet in breadth; On account of earth- 
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quakes, the houses are generally of one story ; 
they ture, however, very, commodious, white- 
washed without, and generally painted within. 
Each is accommodated with a pleasant garden, 
irrigated by an aqueduct that furnishes water 
for the use of the family. Those belonging, to 
the wealthier classes, particularly the nobility, 
are furnished with much splendour and taste. 
The inhabitants, perceiving that old buildings of 
two stories have resisted the most violent shocks, 
have of late years ventured to reside in the upper 
rooms, and now begin to construct their houses 
in the European manner. In consequence Of 
this the cities have a better appearance than for- 
merly, and the more so, as instead of forming 
their houses of clay hardened in the sun, which 
was supposed less liable to injury, they now em- 
ploy brick and stone. Cellars, sewers, and wells, 
were formerly much more common than at pre- 
sent, a circumstance which may have contri* 
buted to render the buildings more secure from 
earthquakes. 

The churches are generally more remarkable 
for their wealth than their style of architecture. 
The cathedral and the church of the Dominicans 
in the capital, which are built of stone, are, 
however, exceptions. The first was constructed 
at the royal expense, under the direction of the 
present bishop, Don Manuel Alday, an excellent 
and learned prelate; it is built in a masterly 
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style, and is 384 French feet in front. Thé piad 
was drawn by two English architects, who su- 
perintended the work ; but when it was half 
finished they refused to go on, unless their wages 
were increased. In consequence of this the 
building was suspended, when two of the In- 
dians., who had worked under the Englishmen, 
and had secrectly found means of instructing 
themselves in every branch of the art, offered to 
complete it, which they did with as much skill 
and perfection as their masters themselves could 
have displayed. In the capital the following 
edifices are also worthy of remark : the barracks 
for the dragoons, the mint, which has been lately 
built by a Roman architect, and the hospital for 
orphans., founded by Don Juan Nic-Aguirre, 
Marquis of Monte pio> and endowed by his 
present majesty, who patronizes with much libe- 6 
rility all establishments of public utility. 

Spanish Chili, in consequence of the freedom 
granted to its maritime trade by the present go- 
vernment, is peopling with a rapidity propor- 
tioned to the salubrity of its climate and the 
fertility of its soil. Its population in general is 
composed of Europeans, Creoles, Indians, Ne- 
groes, and Mustees. The Europeans, except a 
few French, English, and Italians, are Spaniard s> 
who for the most, part are from the southern pro- 
vinces of Spain. The Creoles, who form thé 
greater number, are- thfe descendants of Euro-* 
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peans. Their character, with some slight dif- 
ference; proceeding from climate or government, 
is precisely similar to that of the other American 
Creoles of European origin. The same modes 
of thinking, and the same moral qualities, are 
discernible in them all. This uniformity, which 
furnishes much subject for reflection, has never 
yet been considered by any philosopher in its 
full extent. Whatever intelligent and unpre- 
j udiced travellers have observed respecting the 
characters of the French and English Creoles, 
$vill perfectly apply to that of the Chilian. * 

f The Creoles are generally well made. Those deformities 
so common in other countries are very rarely to be fouud 
among them. Their courage has frequently signalized itself 
in war by a series of brilliant actions ; nor would there bo 
any better soldiep in the world if they were less averse to 
discipline. Their history furnishes no traits of that cowardice, 
treachery, and base conduct, which dishonour the annals of all 
nations, and scarcely can an instance be adduced of a Creole 
having committed a disgraceful act. 

Their minds are untainted with dissimulation, artifice, or 
suspicion. Possessing great frankness and vivacity, and a high 
opinion of themselves, their intercourse is wholly free from 
that mystery and reserve which obscure amiableness of cha- 
racter, depress the social spirit, and chill sensibility. 

An ardent imagination, which admits of no restraint, ren- 
ders them independent and inconstant in their inclinations, ft 
impels them to the pursuit of pleasure with an eagerness to 
which they sacrifice their fortunes and their very existence. ' A 
{teen penetration, a remarkable quickness in conceiving and in 
expressing their ideas with force, the talent of combining 
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They are generally possessed of good talents, 
and succeed in any of the arts to which they 
apply themselves. They would make as great 
progress in the useful sciences as they have done 
in metaphysics, if they had the same motives to 
simulate them as are found in Europe. They 
do not readily imbibe prejudices, and are not 
tenacious in retaining them. As scientific books 
and instruments, however, are very scarce, or 
sold at an exorbitant price, their talents are 
either never developed, or are wholly employed 
upon trifles. The expenses of printing are also 
so great, as to discourage literary exertion, so 
that few aspire to the reputation of authors; 
The knowledge of the civil and canonical laws 
is held in great esteem by them, so that many of 
the Chilian youth, after having completed their 
course of academical education in Chili, pro- 
ceed to Lima, which is highly celebrated for it* 
schools of law, in order to be instructed in that 
science. 

The fine arts are in a very low state in Chili, 
and even the mechanical are as yet very far from 
perfection. We may except, however, those of 
carpentry, and the working of iron and the pre^ 

adcjed to that of observation, and a happy mixture of all the 
qualities of mind and of character that render man capable of 
the greatest performances, prompt them to the boldest under- 
takings» when stimulated by oppression. ~-/ia^7ia¿'f History of 
the Indies, voL v. lib. ii. , 
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cious metals, which have made considerable pro* 
gress, in consequence of the information ob- 
tained from some German artists, who were in* 

i 

troduced into the country by that worthy eccle- 
siastic, Father Carlos, of Hainhausen in Bavaria» 

The important change which the exertions of 
the present monarch have so materially contri- 
buted to produce throughout his dominions, in 
directing the attention of his subjects to useful 
improvements, has extended itself to these parts» 
The arts and sciences, which before were either 
net known, or very imperfectly, at present engage 
the attention of the inhabitants, so that there is 
reason to hope that in a short time the state of 
the country will assume a very different ap- 
pearance. 

The peasantry, though for much the greater 
part of Spanish origin, dress in the Araucaniaq 
manner. Dispersed over that extensive country, 
and unencumbered by restraint, they possess 
perfect liberty, and lead a tranquil and happy 
life, amidst the enjoyments of that delightful 
climate.* « They are naturally gay, and fond of 

* The principal part of these healthy and robust men live 
dispersed upon their possessions, and cultivate with their own 
hands a greater or less extent of ground. They are incited to 
this laudable labour by a sky always clear and serene, and 
a climate the most agreeably temperate of any in the two 
hemispheres, but more especially by a soil whose fertility has 
excited the admiration of all travellers.— flaywa/, lib. viii. ; 
Chili. 
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all kinds of diversion. Thev have likewise a 

4/ 

taste for music,, and compose verses after their 
manner,, which, although rude and inelegant, 
possess a certain natural simplicity more interest- 
ing than the laboured compositions of cultivated 
poets. Extemporaneous rhymers, or improvi- 
satori, are common among them, and are called 
in their language Palladoreç. Those known to 
possess this talent are held in great estimation, 
and applv themselves to no other occupation. 
In the countries dependant on the Spanish colo- 
nies, there is generally no other language that* 
the Spanish spoken ; but on the frontiers the 
peasants speak the Araucanian or Chilian as well 
as the former. 

The men dress in the French, and the womei\ 
in the Peruvian fashion, except that the women 
of Chili wear their garments longer than those 
of Peru. In point of luxury, there is no differ- 
ence between the inhabitants of the two coun- 
tries ; Lima prescribes the fashions for Chili, as 
Paris does for the rest of Europe. Those who 
are wealthy make a splendid display in their 
dress, their servants, coaches, or titles. Chili 
alone, of all the American provinces, has en*- 
joyed the superior privilege of having two of 
its citizens exalted to th,e dignity of grandees of 
Spain ; these are, Don Fernando Irrazabal, Mar- 
quis of Valparaiso, bom in St. Jago, who was 
viceroy of Navarre, and generalissimo of the 
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Spanish army in the time of Philip the Fourth ; 
and Don Fermin Caravajal, Duke of St. Carlos, 
a native of Conception., who resides at present at 
the court of Madrid. Don Juan Covarrubias, 
who was a native of St. Jago, in the beginning 
of the present century entered into the service of 
the king of France, and was rewarded with the 
title of Marquis of Covarrubias, the order of 
the Holy Ghost, and the rank of Marshal in the 
French army. 

The salubrity of the air, and the constant 
exercise on horseback to which they accustom 
themselves from childhood, render them strong 
and active, and preserve them from many diseases. 
The small pox is not so common as in Europe, but 
it makes terrible ravages when it appears. This 
disease was, in the year 1766, for the first time 
introduced into the province of Maule, where it 
became very fatal. A countryman who had re- 
covered from it, conceived the idea of attempting 
to cure a number of unhappy wretches, who had 
been abandoned, by cow's milk, which he gave 
them to drink, or administered to them in clysters. 
With this simple remedy he cured all those whom 
he attended ; while the physicians with their com- 
plicated prescriptions saved but a very few. I 
have mentioned this anecdote, as it serves strongly 
to confirm the successful experiments of M. Las- 
tone, physician to the queen of France, in the 
cure of the small pox with cow's milk, published 

VOL. II. y 
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by himself in the medical transactions of Parí» 
for the year 1779. The countryman, however, 
employed milk alone, whereas M. de Lassone 
thought it advisable to mix it with a decoction 
of parsley roots. These instances would seem 
to prove that milk has the singular property of 
lessening the virulence of this disorder, and re» 
pressing its noxious or deadly qualities. 

The inhabitants of the country are generally 
very benevolent. Contented with a comfortable 
subsistence, they may be said scarcely to know 
what parsimony or avarice is, and are very rarely 
infected with that vice. Their houses are open 
to all travellers that come, whom they freely en- 
tertain without an idea of pay, and often on these 
occasions regret that they are not more wealthy, 
in order to exercise their hospitality to a greater 
extent. This virtue is also common in the cities.* 
To this cause it is owing that they have not 
hitherto been attentive to the erection of inns 
and public lodging-houses, which will, however, 
become necessary when the commerce of the in- 
terior is more increased. 

« 

* Throughout Chili they are extremely kind to strangers ; 
the inhabitants arc unequalled in point of hospitality» and I 
have myself experienced such great and important favours, 
that I cannot find words to express my gratitude. The ill re- 
tura that they have frequently met with from individuals of 
our nation, has never been able to produce a diminution of 
their native hospitality.— Turillê 9 vol. \u 

3 
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Lord Anson, în his voyage, gives a particular 
description of the dexterity of the South Ame- 
rican peasants in managing the laqui, with which 
they take animals, either wild or domestic. In 
Chili, the inhabitants of the country constantly 
carry this laqui with them, fastened to the sad- 
dles, in order to have it ready upon occasion, 
and are very skillful in the use of it. It con- 
sists merely of a strip of leather several fathoms 
in length, well twisted in the manner of a cord, 
and terminated by a strong noose of the same 
material. They make use of it both on foot and 
horseback, and in the latter case with equal cer* 
tainty whether amidst woods, mountains, or steep 
declivities. ' On these occasions, one end of it is 
fastened under the horse's belly, and the other 
held by^ the rider, who throws it over the flying 
animal with a dexterity that scarcely ever misses 
its aim. Herodotus makes mention of a similar 
noose which was used in battle by the Sàgartians.* 
The Chilians have also employed the laqui with 

* The Sagartii were originally of Persian descent, and us* 
the Persian language; they have no offensive weapons either- 
of iron or brass, except their daggers ; their principal dépend- 
ance in action is upon cords made of twisted leather, vihich 
they use in this manner : when they engage an enemy, thei 
throw out these cords, having a noose at the extremity ; if 
they entangle in them either horse or man, they without dif- 
ficulty put them to death,— Beloes 9 Herodotus, vol. iii. Polypi 
fiia, page 20$ f 
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success against the English pirates, who have 
landed upon their coast. They are also skillful 
in the management of horses, and in the opinion 
of travellers, who have had an opportunity of 
witnessing their dexterity and courage in this 
exercise, they might soon be formed into the 
best body of cavalry in the world. Their at- 
tachment to horses renders them particularly 
fond of horse-racing, which they conduct in the 
English manner. 

The negroes, who have been introduced into 
Chili wholly by contraband means, are subjected 
to a state of servitude which may be considered 
as tolerable in comparison to that which they 
endure in many parts of America, where the 
interest of the planter stifles every v sentiment of 
humanity. As the planting jof sugar and other 
articles of West-Indian commerce has riot been 
established in Chili, the slaves are employed in 
domestic services, where by attention and dili- 
gence they more readily acquire the favour of 
their masters. Those in most esteem are either 
such as are born in the country of African pa- 
rents, or the mulattoes, as they become more at- 
tached to the family to which they belong. 

The humanity of the government or the in- 
habitants has introduced in favour of this unfor- 
tunate race a very proper regulation. Such of 
them as by their industry have obtained a sum 
cf money sufficient for the purchase of a slave, 
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can ransom themselves by paying it to their 
masters, who are obliged to receive it and set 
them at liberty, and numbers who have in this 
manner obtained their freedom, are to be met 
with throughout the country. Those who are 
ill-treated by their owners can demand a letter of 
sale, which is a written permission to them to 
seek a purchaser. In case of the master's re- 
fusal, they have the privilege of applying to the 
judge of the place, who examines their com- 
plaints, and if well founded, grants them the 
permission required. Such instances are, how-_ 
ever, very unusual, either because the master, 
on account of his reputation, avoids reducing his 
slaves to this extremity, or that the slaves them- 
selves contract such an attachment to their mas- 
ters, that the greatest punishment inflicted on 
them would be to sell them to others. From 
hence it often happens that those who, for their 
good conduct, have their liberties given them, 
do not wish to avail themselves of it, in order 
not to lose the protection of the house they be- 
long to, where they are certain of always having 
a subsistence furnished them. Masters exercise 
the rights of fathers of families over theijr slaves, 
in correcting them for their faults ; the kind and 
degree of punishment is left with them whea 
they have been guilty of any crime that is not 
capital. Although such a state of servitude 
appears repugnant to natural . right, yet society 

r3 
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derives great advantages from it. Families are 
not exposed to the instability of servants,, who, 
considering themselves as stranger s, never be* 
come attached to the house, and without hesita* 
tion communicate all its secrets. 

The internal commerce of Chili has been 
hitherto of very little importance, notwithstand- 
ing the advantages that the country offers for its 
encouragement. Its principal source, industry* 
or more properly speaking, necessity, is wanting. 
An extensive commerce is correlative with a 

a 

great population, and in proportion as the latter 
increases, the former will also be augmented. * 

* Hitherto it may be said, that of the two branches that in 
general give birth to commerce, agriculture, and industry, the 
first is that alone which animates the internal commerce of 
Chili, and even that part of the external which is carried on 
with Peru. The working of mines also occupies the attention 
of many in the provinces of Copiapo, Coquimbo, and Quit- 
Iota. But the industry is so trifling that it does not deserve 
the name. Notwithstanding the abundance of its fruits and 
materials of the first class, as flax, wool, hemp, skins, and 
metals, which might produce a flourishing commerce, it is con- 
ducted but languidly. The inhabitants employ themselves 
enly in making ponchos, stockings, socks, carpets, blanket s> 
skin coats, riding saddles, hats, and other small articles, 
chiefly made use of by the common or poorer class of people, 
since those of the middle rank employ European manufac- 
tures/ These, but more particularly the sale*of hides and 
tanned leather, which they have in great plenty, with that of 
grain and wine, form the whole of the internal commerce of 
the kingdom* x 
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A communication by water, which greatly faci- 
litates its progress, has been already commenced. 
Id several of the ports barks are employed in the 
transportation of merchandise, which was before 

The external» which is carried on with all the ports of Peru* 
particularly Callao, arises from the exportation of fruits; this 
amounts to seven hundred thousand dollars, serving not only 
to counterbalance the importations from that country, but 
leaving a balance hi favour of Chili of two hundred thousand 
dollars annually, according to the statements given in the 
periodical publications of Lima. 

The commerce between Chili and Buenos Ayres is quite 
otherwise, since for the herb of Paraguay alone it is obliged 
to advance three hundred dollars annually, in cash. The 
Other articles received from thence are probably paid for by 
those seut thither. 

Iu the trade with Spain, the fruits received from Chili go 
but a little way in payment of more than a million of dollars, 
which are received from thence annually in European goods* 
either directly or by the way of Buenos Ayres, and some* 
times from Lima. Gold, silver, and copper, are the article* 
which form the whole of this commerce, since the hides and 
vicugna wool are in such small quantities as to render them of 
little importance* 

The gold, which is coined in the capital, is regulated at five 
thousand two hundred marks annually, whence, by comparing 
the amount shipped with that coined, as no overplus appears, 
it is concluded that there is no clandestine extraction,, not- 
withstanding in bullion and is works of use or ornament a, 
very considerable quantity is expended. 

The silver obtained from the mines is calculated at thirty 
thousand marks. Of this amount twenty-five thousand is 
eoioed yearly, and the residue employed in the manufacture 
tf table plate, and for various other purposes. The difference 
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carried by land upon mules, with great troublé 
and expense to the merchant. This beneficial 
innovation will probably be followed by other» 
of still greater importance. Several large ships 
have also been built in the harbour of Conception 
and the mouth of the river Maule. The external 
commerce is carried on with Peru and Spain. 
In the first twenty-three or twenty-four ships of 
five or six hundred tons each are employed, 
which are partly Chilian and partly Peruvian. 
These usually make three voyages in a year; 
thëy carry from Chili wheat, wine, pulse, al- 
niopds, nuts, cocoa-nuts, conserves, dried meat, 
tallow, lard, cheese, sole leather, timber for 
building, copper, and a variety of other articles, 
and bring back in return, silver, sugar, rice, and 
cotton. The Spanish ships receive in exchange 
for European merchandise, gold, silver, copper, 
vicugna wool,, and hides. A trade with the East 
• « •» • ■ 

in the quantity shipped from that coined arises from the re- 
ceipts from Lima. The remittances of gold aud silver to 
Spain are usually made from Buenos Ayres ; tbe first, being 
less bulky, is carried by the monthly packets in sums of two 
or three thousand ounces ; as to the second, it is sent in two 
convoy ships in the summer, by which conveyances gold is also 
remitted. In calculating the gold from the remittances, it 
amounts to six huudred and fifty-six thousand dollars, and the 
silver to two hundred and fprtytfour thousand. The copper, 
which is extracted from the mines, is estimated from eight to 
\pà thousand quintals. From these data it will not be difficult 
to form a general estimate of all that Chili produces annually 
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ladies would be more profitable to the Chilian! 
than any other, as their most valuable articles 
have either become scarce, or are not produced 
in that wealthy part of Asia, and the passage, in 
consequence of the prevalence of the south 
winds in the Pacific, would be easy and expe- 
ditious. No money is coined or has currency in 
Chili except gold and silver, a circumstance 
very embarrassing to the internal traffic. Their 
smallest silver coin is one-sixteenth of a dollar, 
and their weights and measures are the same as 
ftre used in Madrid. 
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AN ESSAY 

ON THE 

•a 

CHILIAN LANGUAGE. ' 



The original language of Chili, generally * 

called the Ar aucanian? is denominatedby 
natives Chili dugu, the Chilian tongue. The 
alphabet contains the same letters as the Latin, 
except the x, which is in truth nothing more 
than a compound letter. The s, whieh has 
been by some grammarians very properly called 
a hissing rather than a letter, is only to be found 
in about twenty of their words, and never occurs 
at the termination, which gives to their pronun- 



ciation a great degree of fulness. The z is still 
more seldom to be met with! Besides these 
common letters, the Chilian has a mute e and a 
peculiar u, like the Greeks and the French : the 
former is designated by the acute, and the latter 
by the grave accent, to distinguish them from 
the common e and u. This u is also frequently 
changed into /, in the manner of the modern 
Greeks. It has besides a nasal g and a th, which 
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is pronounced by pressing the tongue against the 
roof of the mouth ; the latter is frequently 
changed into ch, as chegua for thegua (the dog). 
In the whole of the Chilian alphabet there is not 
a single guttural letter or vocal aspirate, a very 
singular circumstance with uncivilized people. 
It is proper to note, that in giving the Chilian 
words the Italian orthography has been adopted. 
All the words of the language terminate in the 
six vowels heretofore noticed, and in the con-* 
sonants 6, d, jf, g, /, m 3 n, r, and v. There are, of 
course, fifteen distinct terminations, which, with 
their variety, render the language sweet and so- 
norous. The accent is usually placed upon the 
penultimate vowel, sometimes on the last, but 
never on the antepenult. The radicals, as far as 
can bo collected from the vocabularies, which 
have been hitherto very imperfect, amount to one 
thousand nine hundred and seventy-three, $nd 
are for the greater part either monosyllables or 
dissyllables. I have made use of the above term 
in a much more limited sense than mauy, who 
improperly call all those words radicals that in 
any mode produce others. Proceeding upon so 
false a principle, they make some languages con- 
tain thirty or forty thousand roots, which must 
be considered a grammatical paradox. The 
roots of a language are those simple primitive 
expressions, which, neither directly nor indirectly 
derived from any other, produce various words, 
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that afterwards extent! themselves into a variety 
of different forms. Even in the most copious 
languages, as the Greek and Latin, the number 
of these roots is very limited. As far as we have 
been able to discover, the radical Chilian words 
have no analogy with those of any other known 
idiom, though the language contains a number 
of Greek and Latin words very little varied, as 
may be seen in the following Table : 



Chilian. 


Greek. 




Aldùn 


Aldein 


to increase 


Ale 


Ele 


splendour 


Amun 


Amotion 


to go 


Cat 


Kai 


and 


Ga 


Gà 


in truth 


Lampaicon 


Làinpein 


to shine 


MUan 


Mullen 


to pulverise 


Pele 


Pelos 


mud 


Reuma 


Reuma 


a stream 


Tùpun 


Tupein 


to whip, &c &c 


Chilian. ' 


Latin. 




Aren 


Arderé 


to burn- 


Cup a 


Cupere 


to desire 


Dapin 


Dapinare 


to feast 


Ejun 


Ejulare 


to weep 


Lev 


Levis 


active or swift 


Làmùlmén 


Lumen 


light 


L¿v 


Lux 


brightness 


Man 


Manns 


the right 


Putun 


Potare 


to drink 


Valin 


Valere 


to be worth 


Valèn 


Valere 


to be able 


Une 


Uuus 


one, &c. &c 
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This, however, is probably only the result -of 
an accidental combination, for the opinion that 
they have been derived from the Spanish is utterly 
destitute of foundation, the nation being for the 
most part unacquainted with it, whereas these 
words are to be found in the earliest vocabularies 
of the Chilian language. 

The Chilian nouns are declined with a single 
declension, or, to speak with mere precision* 
they are all undeclinable, except by the additioa 
of various articles or particles, which mark the 
number and case. They resemble the Greek 
nouns in having three numbers, the singular, the 
dual, and the plural, as will appear in the fol- 
lowing example : 



Singular. 



Nom. Cara, the city * 
Gen. Cara-ni. 
Dat. Cara-meu» 



Accus. Cava. 
Voc. a Cara. 
Abl. Cáramo. 



Dual. 

Nom. Cara-egu, the two cities. 
Gen. Cara-cgu-ni. 
pat* Cara-egu-meu. 



Accus. Cara-egu."* „ 
Voc. a Cara-egu, 
Abl. Cara~egu-mo. 



Plural. 



Nom. pu-Car a, tbe-cities 
GeiK pu- Cara-ni. 
Dat, pu»Carâ-meu. 



Accus. pu-Cara. 
Voc a pu- Cara» 
AM. pu-Car&lkQ< 



N 



V 
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Instead of pu, the discriminative mark of the 
plural, the particles ica or egen may he used 
affixed to the noun, or que placed between the 
adjective and substantive when they come to- 
gether. Thus Cara will make in the plural 
either Caraica, or Caraegèn, or Cumeque Cara, 
the good cities. 

From hence it will be seen that, contrary to 
the practice in the modern languages of Europe, 
the article in the Chilian is affixed to the noun. 
This mode of declension sometimes occurs in the 
Greek and Latin languages, in which we meet 
with a few nouns declined in this manner, though 
more variously, as musa in Latin, and soma in 
Greek. The Chilian abounds with adjectives 
both primitive and derivative. The latter are 
formed from every part of speech by certain in* 
variable rules, as from tue, earth, comes tuetu, 
terrestrial ; from quinten, to know, quimchi, wise ; 
and these, by the interposition of the particle no, 
become negative, as tuenotu, not terrestrial; 
quimnochi, ignorant. Although these adjectives 
have all different terminations, they are, never- 
theless, like tbe English adjectives, unsusceptible 
of number, or of gender. The same is the case 
with the participles and the derivative pronouns, 
from whence it may be said that the Chilian 
possesses but one gender. Whether this defect 
is real or only apparent, it is well compensated 
by the advantage which the language possesses 
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of rendering any one secure against the com- 
mission of a grammatical error, either in writing 
or in speaking, as whenever it becomes necessary 
to distinguish the sexes, the word alca is used to 
denote the masculine, and domo the feminine 
gender. 

The comparative is formed, as in most of the 
living languages, by prefixing to the positive the 
particle jod or dot, signifying more, and to the 
superlatives the adverbs cad or mu 9 as doichu, 
more limpid ; muliu, most limpicL The Chilian 
wants the diminutives and augmentatives, but 
these, as in the 'French, are? supplied by the ad- 
jectives pichi, little, and buta, great. Diminua 
ti ves are also formed by changing a letter of & 
harsh sound for one more harmonious, as votun, 
son ; vochiun, little son. The primitive pro-^ 
nouns are, inche, I ; etmi, you ; teye, which, &c. 
The relatives are, ineg, who ; chem, what ; ta or 
ga, that, &c. The verbs terminate in the in- 
finitive, as in the Greek and German, in n, with 
this difference, that all the German verbs end in 
en, and the Greek in in, except in those case» 
where they are contracted ; whereas the Chilian 
terminate in tbe syllables an, en> in, on, un, and 
ún. They are all, nevertheless, without excep- 
tion, regulated by a single conjugation, and arc 
of three kinds, active, passive, and impersonal, 
with three numbers, the singular, the dual, and 
tbe plural. They have all the Latin moods and 
4 
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tenses, with three ôr four others, which may be 
denominated mixed. 

All the tenses of the indicative produce partir 
ciples and gerunds both in active and passive 
verbs. The terminations of the present tense of 
each raood serve for the other tenses of the same 
mood, which are distinguished from one another 
by certain characteristic particles, as que in the 
second present tense, bu in the perfect, uyexxa 
the perfect, and a in the first future. The com» 
pound and rfiixed tenses are formed by the union 
of the same particles. These characteristic par- 
ticles are applicable to all the moods, as well of 
active as of passive and impersonal verbs. 

Verbs passive are formed by placing the auxi- 
liary gen, to be, between the radical and the final 
n of the verb, and is conjugated with the same 
terminations'^ the active. The impersonal are 
foimed by annexing the. particle am to the radical 
word, or to the denotement of time. This simple 
method will appear more clearly in the conju- 
gation of the verb elun, to give, which will 
serve as a model for all the others, without ex- 
ception. 

VERB ACTIVE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD, 

Present Tense. 

Sing. Elun, I give. Dual. Eluyu, we two give. 

Eluimi, thou givest. Eluimu, you two give. 

Elui, he gives. Eluigu, they two give. 

VOL. II. Z 
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Plural. Eîuign, we give* 
Eluimen, ye give» 
Eluigen, they give. 

Second Present. 

Sing* Eluchen, I give* Eluchemi, thou givest, &c* 

Imperfect. 

Sing. Elulun, I did give. Eluluimi, thou didst give, &c, 

Perfect. 

Sing, Eluuyen,! gave. Eluuyeimi t thou gavest, &c 

Sing. Eluuyelun, I had given. Eluuyeluimi, thou hadst given, 

&c. i 

JP/rsi Future. 

Sing. JS/wan, I will give. Eluami, thou wilt give, &c. 

Second Future. 

JBing. Eluuyean, I shall have Ehiuycaimi, thou shalt have 
given. given, &c. 

íYrsí Mixed. 

Sing. Eluabun, I had to give. Eluabuimi, thou hadst to give. 

Second Mixed. 

Sing. Eluuyealun, I ought to Eluuycalmmi, thou oughtest 
have had to give. to hove had to give, &c. 

* The first present of all the verbs is regularly used as the 
compound preterite; thus elun signifies i give and 1 have 
given. The second present is that which denotes simply the 
present moment* 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing. Ehichi, let me give. Dual. Eluyu, let us two give. 
Eluge, give thou. Elumu, do you two give. 

Elupe, let him give. Elugu, let those two give 

Plural. Eluign, let us give. 
Elumen, give ye. 
Elugen, let them give» 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOO D* 

Present Tense. 

Sing. Eluli, if I may give. Dual. Elulin 9 \î we two may give. 
Eiulma, if thou mayest Elulmu, if you two may 

give give. 

Eluli, if he may give; Elulgu, if we two may 

gire. 
, Plural. Elulign, if we may give. 
Elulmen, if ye may give. 
Llulgen, if we may çive. 

Imperfect. 

Sing. Elubuli, if I might give. Eluhulmi, if thou mightest 

give, &e. 

Perfect. First Future. 

Sing. Eluuyeli, if I may havo Sing. Eluali, if I shall give, 
given. 

Pluperfect. {Second Future. 

Sing. Eluuy eluli, if I might Sing. Eluuyeali, if I shall have 
have given. givçn. 

JFYrs/ Mized. Second Mixed. 

Sing. Eluabuli, if I had to give. Sing. 22/ityfa¿it/i,if Ishoûli 

have to give. 

32 
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OPTATIVE MOOD. 

The optative is formed of the subjunctive, or 
of the two mixed tenses of the indicative, with 
the desiderative particles velem, vel, or chi an- 
nexed, as eluli vefem! God grant that I may 
give ; eluabun chi ! Would to God that I had 
to give ! 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

The affirmative infinitive is not distinguishable 
from the first persons singular of the tenses of 
the indicative, as is the case in most of the pri- 
mitive languages, and likewise in the English. 
Thus all the nine tenses of the indicative have 
their peculiar infinitives, and whenever it be- 
comes necessary to make a distinction between 
them, it is done by prefixing some determinative 
particle. 

ACTIVE PARTICIPLES. 

First Present. Perfect. 

Elulu, he or that who gives, Eluuyelu, he who gave. 

Second Present. Pluperfect. 

Eluquelv, he who gives. Elyuy elulu, he who had given. 

i , 

Imperfect. First Future. 

Elululu, he who, did give. Elualu, he who shall give. 

Second 'Future. First Mixed. 

Muuyealu, he who shall have Elualulu, he who shall have 
giveu. to give. 

3 
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Second Mixed. 

Eluuyeabulu 9 he who should have given» 

GERUNDS. 

First Present. Second Present. 

Eluyum, giving. Elual, for to jive, &c. 

Imperfect. 

Eluyubum, when giving, &c. 

* ' » 

VERB PASSIVE. * 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Sing, Elugen, I am given. Dual. Elugeyu, we two are 

Elugeimi, thou art given. given, &c. 

Elugei, he is given. 

Imperfect. 

Elugehum, I was given, &c. &c. 

PARTICIPLES PASSIVE. 

First Present. Imperfect. 

Elugelu, given, Elugelulu, that was given, &c. 

Second Present. Perfect. 



Eluel, giy«n. Eluluel, that «rai given. 

z3 
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IMPERSONAL VERB- 

INDICATIVE MOOD- 

First Present. First Future. 

Elu am, that is giving. Eluayam, that shall be given. 

Second Present. Second Future. 

Elucheam, that is giving. Eluuyeayam, that should be 

given. 

Imperfect. First Mixed. 

JLluluam, that was giving, Elualuam, that bad to give. 

Perfect. Second Mixed. 

Eluuyeam, that was given, Eluuyeabuam, that should have 

to give, 

I 

Pluperfect. 

Eluuyeluam, that had given, 

IMPERATIVE MOOD, 

' Elupeatn, let us give. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present. Imperfect. 

Eluleam, that we may give. Elululeam, that we should give. 

Instead of the impersonal verb, the third person 
singular of the passive may be used impersonally, 
in the manner of the Latin. 

The above conjugation becomes negative by 
the admission of the particle la in the indicative, 

4 
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qui in the imperative, which then takes the ter- 
mination of the conjunctive, and no in the sub- 
junctive and infinitive moods, as in the following 
example: 

Indicative. 

Elulan, I do not give. Elulaimi, thou dost not give, &c. 

Imperative. 

Eluquilty let me not give, &c, 

Sulymictive. 

Elunoli, if I do not give. Elunolmi, if thou dost not give» &c 

Infinitive. 

Elunon, not to give» &c 

This negative conjugation is much used in all 
the verbs, but it should be observed that in using 
it whenever two a's, or any other monotonous 
vowels are brought together, a y is placed be- 
tween them to avoid harshness, as in the future 
negative elulayun, not to give. This method 
gives rise to a number of very singular verbs ; 
as, pilan, I deny ; gelan, I am not ; pelan, I do 
not see, &c. From hence also comes Ian, to die, 
that is, to be nothing ; lalan, I shall not die. 
- From the above remarks, it will be seen that 
almost the whole structure of the Chilian con* 
jugation consists in the use of the participles, 
which may be called regulators of time, as either 

z4 
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singly or combined they vary and tnodify the* 
tenses. They also perfectly supply the place of 
the modern auxiliary verbs. Thus the plu- 
perfect, participating of the imperfect and per- 
fect, is composed of the particles of both. The 
future perfect is likewise formed from the cha- 
racteristic particles of the perfect and the future, 
and combines the signification of both. The 
same may be observed with regard to the mixed, 
which adopt the particles or augmentative syl- 
lables of those tenses that approach nearest them 
in signification, the first using those of the future 
and imperfect, and the second those of the per- 
fect, the future, arjd the imperfect. The same 
system, thoughtless obvious, occurs with little 
variation in the Latin conjugations, the pluper- 
fect amavei'ain being apparently composed of 
the perfect amavi and the imperfect eram, and 
am a ver o of the same perfect and the future ero. 

Having given a succinct view of the first in- 
flexions of the verb, 1 shall proceed to notice 
the second in which it is equally abundant. 
]Nouns ending in or,* are formed by changing 
ihe final n of the infinitive into voe or ve, as 
çluvoe or eluve, the giver. Those implying action 
terminate in ue, al, om, un, and urn. The in- 
finitive itself becomes a noun, as thecan, signifies 
(>oth to pass and a passage. Those called in the 

* The Spanish or Latin termination is here meant» 
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Latin nouns in bilis, are formed by the inter- 
position of the particle val with a participle, as 
eluYAhlu, donable, (or that which may be given ), 
ayuv&xlu, amiable, and become negatives by the 
farther interposition of the particle no. Ab- 
stract nouns are very frequent, and generally 
terminate in gen, as ayuvalgen, amiableness, 6w- 
tagen, greatness. The compounds, which in Latin 
end in etum, and Italian in eto, as casta gneto,* 
terminate in the Chilian in ?itu ; rumentu, a bed 
of flowers ; curantu, a place full of stones ; 
millantu, a mine of gold. 

The simple structure only of the verb has hi- 
therto been noticed. To point out the several 
combinations it admits, would require a laboured 
treatise, admitting that each simple verb be- 
comes, by its union with various particles, the 
fertile root of numerous other verbs. Of these 
particles, there are some which, by being pre- 
fixed, perforin the office of the Latin preposi- 
tions; others are interwoven with the verb itself, 
and give force to, or gracefully vary its signifi- 
cation. The following examples of the latter, 
taken from the numerous derivatives of the verb 
elun, will suffice to explain this peculiar forma- 
tion. Ehicleh, to be giving ; eluguen, to give 
more ; eluduamen, to wish to give ; elvjecumen, 
\o come giving; elullen, to give in earnest j 

* A grove of chesnut trees. 
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eluyaun, to go giving ; elumen, to go to give f 
elufnón, to have occasion to give; elupan, to 
come to give ; elupen, to doubt to give ; elupran, 
to give to no purpose ; elupun, to pass in giving ; 
elurquen, to appear to give ; eluremun, to give 
unexpectedly ; elulun, to turn to give ; eluvalen, 
to be able to give; elumepran, to go to give in 
vain, &c. 

Two, three, or more of these particles, when 
combined, form verbs of such a length as to 
comprehend an entire sentence, as iduunclolavin, 
I do not wish to eat with him ; pemfpvavin, I 
went to see him in vain. The first is composed 
of five distinct words, in, to eat ; duan, wish ; 
do, with ; la, not ; vi, him or it, and is conju- 
gated through all its parts like dun, as iduan- 
clolavimi, iduamdolavi, Sçc, This kind of ele- 
gant compound is very common in the Chilian. 

Verbs are also formed by a happy combination 
of others, as from ayen, to laugh, and thipan, to 
go out, is derived ayethipan, to go out laughing ; 
quindugun, to know how to talk ; pepimedan, to 
be able to present, &c. Verbs neuter become 
active, and active relatiye by the use of the par- 
ticles ca, ica, lé, Id, ma, and ù, as in the follow^ 
ing instance ; athum, to fatigue one's self ; athu^ 
can, to fatigue ; gen, to be ; gein, to give being 
to ; jcguenman, to venerate him. From hence it 
will readily be inferred, that the poetical and rhe- 
torical expressions of this language are forcible 
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and pathetic ; but, in order to be able tô form a 
proper idea of its copiousness and elegance, it is 
necessary to hear an Araucanian deliver a public 
speech. 

The barbarous languages are generally very 
deficient in connective particles, but the Chilian, 
on the contrary, abounds with prepositions, ad- 
verbs, interjections, and conjunctions. The same 
prepositions, which in the Latin are placed after 
the noun, occupy a similar position in the Chilian, 
as pie, towards i cutu, until ; via, therefore. The 
compound adverbs are formed by adding to the 
adjectives, and also to the verbs gechi or quechi, 
as thepengechi, cheerfully; cumequechi, sponta- 
neously, &c. These are rendered negative by 
the introduction of the particle no, as thepenge- 
iiochi. The numerals end in chi, mel, omita ; as 
marichi, ten times ; this latter adverb is also 
used, as it was by the Pythagoreans, in an un- 
limited sense, as marichi Hayan, to eat no more. 

The Chilian contains a variety of interjections: 

i 

the principal of which are hue, ah ! lue, an ex- 
pression of joy ; ema, of affection ; veicu, of ad- 
miration ; eu, of affliction ; ahithi, of pain ; uya, 
of indignation ; tutui, of contempt ; chioqui, of 
ridicule ; sum, of affirmation, &c. Among the 
conjunctions are cat, notwithstanding; chei, 
cambe, or; tuto, turne, if; cam, am, perhaps; 
fume, although ; ca, so that ; utlii, but ; petu, 
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a)so ; chemmo, because ; mai, yes ; no> mu, no ; 
ina-cai, mbreover; deuma, after that; ula, to 
the end that. It contains also many expletory 
particles, as chi, ga, maga, pichita, cachia, &c. 

The syntax differs not materially from the con- 
struction of the European languages. The sub- 
ject, whether active or passive, may be placed 
either before or after the verb. Mi peni aculei, 
your brother has not come, or aculei mi peni, are 
used iudifferently, as are pevin apo, I have seen 
the governor, or upo pevin. The geuetive, or at 
least its article, is commonly placed before the 
noun that governs it. The adjective is always, 
placed before its substantive. The articles are 
sometimes omitted for the sake of brevity or ele- 
gance, as millalonco, head of gold ; at other 
times they are used instead of the substantive, as 
Columilla agen, the vassals of Columilla. 

The verb is frequently placed in the singular, 
although its proper number is the dual, or plural, 
as is also common in the Greek in cases of neutra} - 
nouns, as pu cona cupai, the soldiers have come. 
The auxiliary added to the infinitive of other 
verbs forms the gerund, as gumangei, he is 
weeping. The same infinitive, by being placed 
before the noun that governs it, makes a gerund 
of the genetive ; as pin-antu, it is the time of 
speaking: but whenever it indicates motion it 
admits the articles ni, men, or mo, as ni pagitun\ 
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capan, I come to hunting lions. The participle 
passive is also employed for this purpose with the 
same articles. 

Participles and gerunds are very frequent in 
this language, or rather, they occur in almost 
every sentence ; whence all the offices of the in- 
finitive and the relative are usually performed by 
the participle or the gerund. 

Laconism is the principal characteristic of the 
Chilian. From hence arises the almost constant 
practice pf including the passive case in its verb, 
which, when thus combined, is conjugated in 
every respect as it is when by itself v A Chilian 
rarely says elun ruca, I give the house, but in 
order to express himself with precision he will 
immediately form both words into the verb du- 
rucan, which signifies the same thing. They 
pursue a similar method with the pronouns, 
eluun, I give» myself ; eluen, I give you; eluvin, 
I give him or them. This manner of arranging 
the pronouns, which has some resemblance to the 
Hebrew, is called by the Chilian grammarians, 
transition. Of this they distinguish seven kinds, 
which render the attainment of the language 
very difficult at first, from the particularity that 
is requisite to be observed in the use of them. 

From the same principle proceeds the no less 
singular practice, already noticed, of converting 
all the parts of speech into verbs, in sueh a 
manner that the whole knowledge of the Chilian 
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language may be said to consist in the manage* 
ment of the verbs. The relatives, the pronouns, 
the prepositions, the adverbs, the numerals, and 
in fine all the other particles as well as the nouns 
are subject to this metamorphosis, as chiu, what ? 
chiumen, what's to be done ? mivu, how many ? 
mivui, how many are they? cimimolan, I have 
no occasion for you ; minche, under, minchen, to 
be under ; meli, four, melin, to be four ; doy, 
tnore, doin, to be more ; vem, like, vemen, to be 
like another. 

Proper names are also susceptible of this ele- 
gance. Thus from Pedro, is formed the verb 
petron, to be Pedro ; Petrobui, was Pedro, In 
consequence of this singular variation, the sub- 
stantives and adjectives produce some very 
curious verbs; as from p¿ZZí or pùllù, the soul, 
is derived pùllùn, to apply the whole soul, to pay 
the greatest attention ; in like manner from then, 
time comes, thenen, to arrive in time ; from re ê 
pure, relen, to do only one thing, &c. O wing to 
this property the translation of European works 
into the Chilian is very easy, in which, instead of 
losing any of their spirit and elegance, they 
acquire a degree of precisión even superior to 
the originals. This, among other instances that 
might be mentioned, is strongly evinced in the 
Christian Thoughts of the celebrated Bouhours, 
which was translated in the year seventeen hun-> 
dred and thirteen. There can be no better test 
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of a language than its translations, as its com* 
parative richness or poverty is rendered mors 
apparent in this mode than in any other. 

Another remarkable property of the Chilian 
is the frequent use of abstract words in a pe- 
culiar manner. Thus, instead of saying pu 
Huirica, the Spaniards, they commonly say Huin- 
cagen, the Spaniolity; tamén cùiagen> your trio, 
that is, you other three ; epu tamen cajugen lay ah 
two of you other six will die, literally, two of 
your sixths. The verb pin, which signifies to 
say, is repeated in almost every sentence in 
familiar conversation, as is usual with the lower 
class of the Bolognese ; " pu auca cùmegei, pi; 
dachclai, pi ; dagechelai caU pivin : the Arauca- 
nians are good, says he ; they do no harm, says 
he ; then they ought not to be ill-treated, says 
he." An ambassador or messenger always ex- 
presses himself in the very words of those who 
send him, as was customary among the Hebrews 
and the ancient Greeks. 

Many more reflections might be made upon 
the simple structure of this language ; but as 
these will readily occur to those who have at- 
tended to the remarks already made, it will be 
unnecessary to dwell longer upon the subject. 
From what knowledge we possess of it, thje 
Chilian appears to combine the genius of the 
primitive language of the East, with that of the 
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ancient and modern European. It is obvious 
from its very structure that it is an original lan- 
guage, and it is a circumstance not a little re- 
markable, that it should have produced no par- 
ticular dialect, notwithstanding it has extended 
itself over a space of one thousand two hundred 
miles, among so many insubordinate tribes, 
wholly destitute of all kind of literary inter- 
course. The Chilians who live in the 24th de- 
gree of latitude, speak thfr same language as 
the natives of the 45th ; nor is there any essential 
difference between that spoken by the islanders, 
the mountaineers, or the inhabitants of the 
plains : the Boroâns and Ilicurans alone some- 
times change the r into s. The Çhilotes have 
adopted several Spanish words, but it has been 
more owing to a wish to flatter ther masters, 
than to any preference of them to their own. 
Were the Chilian a meagre language, its immu- 
tability might be attributed to its paucity of 
words, which in such cases, being intended to 
express only the most simple and common ideas, 
do not readily admit of change ; but as, otf the 
contrary, it abounds with words, it is wonderful 
that it has not been divided into a number of 
subordinate dialects, as has been the case with 
other primitive languages that have been in any 
considerable degree extended. 
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CHILIAN WORDS 

EXPRESSIVE OF NUMBER. 

Nuifierals. 

Quigne, one Mari-quigne, eleven. 

Epu, two Marie-pu, twelve, &c. 

Cttla, three Epumari, twenty. 

MeU, four Culamari, thirty. 

Quechu, five Melimari, forty, See. 

Caytt, abe Pataca, one hundred* 

Belgke, seven Epupataca, two hundred. 

Para, eight Culapataca, three hundred, &c. 

Ay lia y nine Huaranca, one thousand. 

Jlfart, ten Epuhuaranca, two thousand, 

&c. &c. 

Adverbs. 

Quignechi, Quignemel, Quignemita, once. 
Epuchi, Epumal, Epumeta, twice, &c. 

Ordinals. 

Unen, Unelelu, Quignelelu, Quignegetu, Quignegentu, Quig- 
meniu, once. 
Epuleluy Epugelu, Epugentun, Epuntu, &c. twice. 

Cauque, Mollquigne, one by one. 
Epuque, Mollepu, two by two. 

Quignen, to be one ; Quignelian, to join ; Epun, to be two, 
&c. &c. 

Abstracts. 

Quignegen, unity ; Epugen 9 duality ; Culagen, trinity, &c* 

Indefinites. 
Quignelque, several ; Epulgen, about two -, Culalque, about 
three. 

VOL. II. A a 
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Tô the preceding Account of the Language of the 
Araucanos , which is common to the Moluches, that 
of Fallcner, the Missionary^ in his Description of 
Patagonia, may properly he added. 
" The nouns have only one declination, and are 
all of the common gender. The dative, accusa- 
tive, and ablative cases, have all the Mme termi- 
nation, with their suffix or postposition. There 
are but two numbers, singular and plural ; the 
dual being exp ressed by placing the word epu 
( which signifies two ) before the word : but die 
pronouns have all the three numbers» The ad- 
jectives are put before the substantives, and do 
not vary their terminations, either in case or num- 
ber: as, 

Cume good» 

Cume huentu a good man, 

Cume huentu eng*n good men, 

THE DECLINATION OF THJj NOUNS. 

Plural. 



Singular. 

N. Huentu, the mail, 

G. Huentuni, of the man, &c. 

D. Huentumo, 

A. Huentumo, 

V. Huentu, 

A. Huentumo, 

or Huentu engu, « 

THE PRONOUNS. 



men. 



N. Pu huentu, or ^ _ 

vtoe 
huentu engnj 

G. Pu huentu, of the meo» 

and so on, as in the singular. 



Jnche, ' I,' 

Eimi, thou, 

Vei, he, 

TWor Tvachi, this 

Velli, t | jat> 

J ne *9 whom, 



Quisu, 

Inche quisu, 

Inchiu, 

Inchin, 



{he alone, or 
himself, 
I myself, 
we two, 
we many. 



.. ■ .- And, in the same manner. ..... 

JSmi, thou, EinCn you many. 

jBimtt, you two. 

For pronouns possessive is used the genitive, 
or sign of the genitive, of the pronouns ; ni, 
mine; mi, thine. Likewise m'fea, only; used 
sometimes as an adjective or pronoun, and, at 
other times, as an adverb. 

The verbs have only one conjugation, and are 
never irregular or defective. They are formed 
from any part of speech, either by giving it the 
termination of a verb, or adding to it the verb 
substantive gen, or, as it is pronounced, 'ngen, 
which answers to the Latin verb swm, e$ 9 fui, &c. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. P'lle, near, 
Pilen, or Fllengen, I am near» 
Filey, or FlUngey, he is near* 

2. Cune, good, 
Curnen, i 
Cumengen, S to be good. 

Cumelen, J 

3. Ato, Evil or bad. 

Atan, ^ 

¿tangen, > to be bad, 

Atatn, or Atakan, to corrupt or make bad. 

The verbs have three numbers, singular, dual, 
and plural; and as many tenses as in the Greek 
tongue ; all of which they form by interposing 

Aa8 
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certain particles before the tot letter of the indi- 
cative, and before the last syllable of the sub- 
junctive: as, 

to give. 



Present tense, 


Elm, 


Imperfect, 


Elubun, 


Perfect, % 


Etyyeen, 


Preteiperfect, 


Eluyeelun, 


First Aorist, 


Elúalun, 


Second Aorist, 


Efhtyeahun, 


First Future, 


&ucm* 


Second Future, 


. Elut/m^ 



In the subjunctive mood they terminate with 
the particle li, striking off the letter n in the in- 
dicative, and varying all 4he tenses as before : as, 



Present tense, 
Imperfect, 
Perfect, 
Preterperfect, 
First Aorfcr, 
Second Aorist, 
First Future, 
Second Future, 



Eluli, 

Elululi, 

Eluyeeli, 

Eluyeebuli, 

EluahuU, 

Eluyealuli, 

Eluali, 

EluyealL 



N. B. The H u Miches frequently use, instead 
of eluyeen, in the perfect tense of the indicative, 
or eluyeeli, in that of the subjunctive, eluvimuià 
elwvili. 

I remarked that, for the imperative, they fre- 
quently used the future of the indicative, and 
sometimes in the third person; i& y Elupe, Xet 
*him giye. 
» 



* 
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A Moluche Indian, eating an ostrich's egg, 
and wanting salt, I heard him say, " Chasimota 
iloavinquin/' Let me eat it with salt. Now Ho- 
arcbi is the first future, with the particle vi 
interposed, to signify it. I do not know whether 
qiiin is any thing more than a particle of orna* 
ment; as in the word chasimota; where the con- 
cluding syllable ta is useless, but for the sake of 
the sound; as chasimo, without any addition, is 
the ablative case of chasi, salt. 

The tenses are conjugated, through all their 
numbers, with these terminations in the indica- 
ti ve present ; 



Sing; 


n imi 


y 




Dual 


iu imu . 


ingu 




Plural in im'n 


ingn 






EXAMPLE. 






Sing. 


Bun Eluimi 


Eluy 




Daal 


Etui* Eluimu 


Eluingu 




Plural 


Eluin Eluim'n 


Eluing'n. 




IN THK SUBJUNCTIVE. 






Sing* 


li ümi 


% 




Dual 


liu limu 


¡ingu 




Plural 


Uin linïn 
EXAMPLE. 


ling'n. 




Ot0g« J 


BkH Elulimi 


Eluliy 




Dual 


Eimliu Elulimu 


* Ehilingu 




Pkttl Eluliin Etulim'* 


Eluling'n. 
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In this manner all the other tenses are conju- 
gated. 

N. B The Second Aorist and the Second 
Future are only used by the Picunches, and not 
by the Huillrches. ^ < 



..^ . 



The infinitive mood is formed of the first per- 
son of the indicative, with the genitive of the 
primitive pronoun. pat before, 01;/$ possessive 
pronoun, to signify the person that acts or suffers, 
and may be taken from any of the tenses : as, 

Nieluri, ' '" I to give, 

Ni elulmn, thèu to gitc» "■ : _ . 

NÍ€favi*,¿tc. he to give. 

The other possessives are raf, thine ; and n', 
his ; for these are only used in the singular. 

There are two participles, formed in the 
same manner as the infinitive, to be conjugated 
through all the tenses ; the one active, the other 
passive: 

Active, Elulu, the person giving. 

Passive, Eluel, • the thing given. 

FROM THESE ARE DERIVED» 

Eluhulu, he that did give, 

Ehiyeto, he that has given, 

Ehialup he that will give, 

Eluabulu, he that was to give, 

Elubuel, the thing that was given, 

E fay eel, . the thing that has been given, 

Elual, fcçr die thing that will be given. 
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Qf all these, and of the active verbs, passives 
are formed, by adding the verb substantive, gen ; 
in which case, in all the tenses, the variation or 
declension changes the verb substantive, the ad- 
jective verb remaining invariable! 

EXAMPLE. 

Elugen, I bavé given, 

Elugebufi, I was given, 

Elugeli, I can be given, 

BhrngeuyetH, 1 may have been given, 

Elungeali, &c. I ihall have been given. 

Another accident, which the verbs in this lan- 
guage suffer, is that of transition : whereby they 
signify as well the person that acts, as him on 
whom the action passes, by the interposition or 
addition of certain determinate particles to ex* 
press it. This is common to them with those of 
, Peru ; but the latter use those which are more 
difficult, and in a greater number. I do not 
think that the languages of the nations of the 
Puelches, of the Chaco, or the Guaraníes, have 
this particular property. I do not believe I can 
recollect them all ; but I shall endeavour to give 
the best account I can of these transitions. 

The transitions are six in number ; 

From me to thee or you, 

i 

' From you to me, 
From him to me, 
From him to you* 
Jfrom me ot you to him, 

Aa4 
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And the mutual, when it is reciprocal -on both 
sides. 

«The first transition is expressed by eymi, eyrhti, 
and eim'n, in the indicative ; and elmU elmu y and 
elm'n, in the subjunctive; and this runs through 
all the tenses : as, 

Elun, I give, 

Elueymt, J give to you, 

Elueymu, I give to you two, 

Elueim'n, . I or we givcto you nany 

And in the subjunctive» 

Elueltni, 

Eluelmu. 

Elueim'n, 

With their derivatives, the other tenses. 

The second transition is from you to me, and is 
expressed by the particle en ; as eluen, you give 
to me ; which has elueiu and eluein, dual and 
plural. 

The third transition from him to me is, 

Sing. Elumon, 

pual Elumoiu, . 

Plural Elumoin (when we are many.) 

In the subjunctive it is, 

, Sing. Elumoli, 

Dual Elumoliyu, 

Plural Elumoliin. 

The fourth transition, from him to thee, is 
formed by adding eneu to the first person sin- 
gular; as, 

Etueneu, he gives to nice; 
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And eymu mù, eim'n mo, to the dual and plural ; 

And in the subjunctive, 

JfjlTni mo, 

Elmu mo, 
Elm'n mo» » 

The fifth transition, from me to thee, to this, 
or that, or him, is formed by the interposition of 
the particle vi ; as, 

Eluvio, I give it; or give him» 

Eluvimi, thou givest him, 

Eluvi, he giveth him, 

Eluviyu, Î we or you two give to him, 

Eluvimn, 5 or give it. 

Eluviu, i wemanyghrètohim,orgiveit. 

Eluvimn, j 

The subjunctive is Eluvili. 

This I perceive to be something equivocal 
with the perfect tense of the Huilliches : yet 
they like to use it though they themselves know 
the impropriety of it. Nor is this the only ground 
of equivocation m their tongue, which is found 
especially in the prepositions ; where one having 
many significations, the meaning is oftentimes 
very much confused ; as may be seen in the de- 
clination of their ¿ouns. 

The sixth aúd last transition is conjugated 
through atl the numbers, moods, and tenses, in 
the same manner as the simple verbs, and is 
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formed by the interposition of the particle huv* 
or, as it is pronounced, wu; a»> 

Eluhimn, or Ï , . \, 

Euwun, pg.wtomysclf, 

Ayuwimi, thou lovest thyself 

Ayuhui, he loveth himself, 

Ayuhuim'n, &c. yon love one another. r 

They have another particular mode of coin- 
pounding verbs, altering their significations, 
making affirmatives negatives, neuters actives, 
and of signifying and expressing how and in 
what manner the thing is done, by the interpo- 
sition of prepositions, adverbl, adjectives, &c. as, 

Cupan, to come, 

Naucupan, to come downwards, 

Nag'n, to fell, 

Nagcumen, to make to fall, 

Payllacnon, to put one* ft moHth upwards i 

from pailla, mouth upwards, è'non, to put. 

Aucan, to rebel, 

Aucatun, to rebel oyer again, 

Aucatuln, to make to rebel, 

Lan, death or to die, 

Langm'n, to kill, 

Langm'chen, to kill Indians ; 

from langm'n, to kill, and che, Indian or man. 

Ayun, to love, v 

Ayulan, not to love. 

Pen signifies to see ; pevin is, I saw him ; vemgc, 
on this nuil 1er; and to is the negative. These 
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words are compounded into one, thus, pevemge- 
lavin, I saw him not on this manner. 

The numeral words in this language are com- 
plete, and may he used to describe any number 
whatsoever. 

Quine, one, Melt, four, Cayu, six, 

Epu, two, Kechu, five, Selge, seven, 
Quila, three, 

Mori (or Massi, as the Huilliches have it) ten, 

The intermediate numbers are composed as follows: 
Pataca, a hundred, Huaranca, a thousand. 

Massi quine, eleven, Epu massi epu, twenty-two, 

Massi epu, ' c twelve, Epu massi quila, twenty-three, 

Massi quila, thirteen,* Quila pataca, three hundred, 
Epu massi, twenty, Selge pataca, seven hundred* 

THE ADVERBS, isfc. 
Mu, no, 

May, yes, 

• 

Chay, or Chayula, "to-day, or presently, 

frule, to-morrow, 

T*vou, here, 

VeUu, there. 

Pile, near, 

AUu mapu afar off, 

JVa«, under, or downwards, 

Huenu, above, 

Pule, against, 

Jlttu pule, distant, 

Chumgechi, on what manner, 

9 

Vmgechi or vemge, on this manner, 

C the Latin prepositions, in, con- 
J Mo,Qtmeu, 2 tro, cum, per, ob, propter, 

{ intra, 
Cay, and Chay, placed after a noun, or, alone, and, perhaps, 
Huecu, without. 
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To give some further idea óf íhíí ftogWtogéj I 
add the following apechhens of it: 

THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. '.'..' 

Santa cruz ni gnelmeu, inchin in pu 
By the sign of the holy cross, from our 
cay nemo montulmoin, Ùios, inchin \n 
'enemies deliver us, O Gob, our 
Apo ; Chao, Votctim cay, Spiritu Sanio cay, 
Lord ; the Father, and Son, and the Holy fehosf, 
ni tvimeu. Amen» 
in the name of. Amen. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE LORD'S PRAYER» 
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Inchin in Cháo^ ktienumeut* fn'kymU 

Our Father, irv Heaven thou that art* 
ufchingepe mi un; eymi mi toifuin 
hallowed be thy name ; fliy kingdom 
inchinmo cupape ; eymi mi piel, 
to us may it come ; thy will, 
chumgeèhi vemgèy ñnéñú-mapumó, 
as it is done in Heaven, 

vemgechi cay vemengipe tue-mdpúmó ; fefa 
so likewise may it be done on'eartft ; &c. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE GREED. 

Mupilluh Èitos, Chaomo vilpepilvoG* Uttenu 
I believe in Goi>, the Father Almighty, *f Heaven 
vemvoe, tuè vèmvoe cay ; inchin in Apê 

the maker, and of earth the mabeY rfsi>; fn our Lord 

Jest Christomo cày, veyni nftèh Pbtchbn, &c. 

Jbsxts Christ also, hfc tttil} 4Mi,- &c. 

THE BEGINNING OF THfe CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 

Ç. Chumten Dios WUy ? flow many Gods are there Î 
A. Qtiine m'tén. <h**nty 

Q.C heu m'téy labios? Where is GoDÎ 
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A, Huenu*mapumo, tue-mqpumo, In Heaven, ¡n eartb, 
vill-mapumo sume cay, and in all the world wheresoever* 

Q. Iney cam Dios ? Who is God ] 

A. Dios Chao, Gqd the Father, Dios VotcKm, God the Son, 

Dios Spiritu Santo } cay quila Persona geyum, 
ÇrOD the H.olyGjhost; . and being three Persons, 

quiney Dios -m ten, are one God only. 
Ç. Chumgecki, quilp. Per sont, geyum, quine m ten ta Dios?. 
How, being three persons, God is one alone? 

A. Tvachi quifa Persona quine 
These three Persons have one only 
gm-n'gen, veyula quine m f ten ta Dios* 
Being, for this God is one alone. 

These specimens are accommodated to the 
Indian expression, and intermixed with a few 
Spanish wtcypds, where the Indian idiom is insuf- 
ficient, or* might give »a false idea. And this, 
with the short yocabulary annexed, may suffice 
to give a 3m all but imperfect notion of this Ian- 
guage. 

I omit 4ew.fd -common words, because the/ 
have been already explained. 

VOCABULARY. 

FLLU> the soul; a spirit. Cjtiugh, - die hand. 

Lonco, the head, the hair. Nainoii, the foot. 

Az, the face. Piñque, the heart. 

N'ge, the eyes. P'uen, a child. 

Wun or Huun, the mouth. Nahue, a daughter. 

Gehuun, the tongue. Peni, a brother. 

Yu, the nose. Penfliuen, own brothers. 

Voso, the teeth, the bones. Huinca, a Spaniard. 

Anca, the body. Sec he, a neat Indian. 

Pue, the belly. Huenuy, a friend. 
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Caynie, an enemy. 

Huincha, a head-fillet. 

Makun, a mantle. 

Lancattu, glass beads. 

Cofque, bread. 

Ipe, food. 

In, or ipen, to eat. 

Ilo, flesh. 

Hon, to eat flesh. 

Putun, drink, to drink. 

Putumum, a cup. 

Chilca, writing. 

Chilean, to write. 

Sengu, a word, language ; also 
a thing. 

Huayqui, a lance. 

Huayquitun, to lance. 

Chinu, a knife, a sword. 

Chingoscun, to wound. 

Chingosquen, to be wounded. 

Conan, a soldier. 

Conangean, he that is to be a 

. soldier. . 

Anion, to walk or go. 

Anun, to sit. 

Anupeum, a seat or stool. 

Anunmahuun,to feel inwardly. 

Poyquelhuun, to feel, or per- 
ceive. 

Con'n, to enter. 

Tipan, to go out. 

Cupaln, to bring. 

Entun, to take away. 

Àseln, to be averse. 

Aselgen, to hate. 

M'len, to be, to possess. 

Monger), life, to live. 



Mongetun, to revive» 

Sitam, the will. 

Suamtun, to will. 

Pepi, power. 

Pepilan, to be able. 

Quimn, knowledge, to know. 

Quimeln, to learn. 

Quiinelcan, to teach. 

Pangi, a lion. 

Choique, an ostrich. 

Achahual, a cock or hen. 

Malu, a large lizard or iguana. 

Cusa, a stone, an egg* 

Saiguen, a flower. 

Muya, gold. 

lien, silver. 

Cullyin, money, payment* 

Cullingen, to be rich. . 

Cunnubal, poor, miserable, an. 
orphan* 

Cum panilhue (red metal) cop- 
per. 

Chospanilhue (yellow metal) 
brass* 

Gepun, colour, or painting. 

Saman, a trade, an artificer. 

Mamel, a tree, wood* 

Mamel-saman, a carpenter. 

Suca-saman, a house-builder. 

Autuigh, the sun, a day. 

Cuyem or Kiyem, the moon, 
a month. 

Tipantu, a year. 

K'tal, fire. 

Asee, hot* 

Chosee, cold* 

Atutuy, it is shivering cold." 
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No. I. 



Account of the Archipelago of Chiloè, extracted chiefly from 
the Descripción Historial of that Province, by P. F. 
* Pedro Gonzalez de Agüeros. — Madrid, 1701. 



1HE Province and Archipelago of Chüoé extends from 
point Capitanes to Quilan, from latitude 41. 30. south to 44. 
Longitude from the meridian of Teneriffe 302. to 303. 25. 
On thé north it is bounded by the continent, where the Juncos 
and Rancos, two- unconverted nations, possess the country to- 
wards Valdivia, to the north-east by the district of Osorno; a 
city no longer in existence, south by the Archipelago of Guai- 
tecas, east by the Cordillera, which separates it from Pata- * 
gonia, and west by the Pacific Ocean. The inhabited pari 
of the province extends from Maullin to Huilad, comprising 
forty leagues of latitude, and from 1 8. to 20. of longitude, 
and consisting of twenty-five islands. Isla Grande, Achao y 
Lemúi, Quegúi, Chelín, Tanqui, Linlin, Llignua, Quenac, 
Meulin, Caguach, Alaú, Apeáu, Chaulinàc, Vuta»Chauquis % 
Anignr, Chegniáu, Caucague, Cattuco, Llaicha, Quenu,Tabon, 
Ah tad, Chiduapi, and Kuar. 

Isla Grande, being as its name imports the largest of these 
islands, is the most populous, and the seat of government. 
Castro, its capital, and tho only city in the province, was 
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founded in 1566, by the marshal D. Marteq Ruiz de Gamboa, 
during the administration of the viceroy Lope Garcia de 
Castro, in Peru. 

The navigation of this Archipelago is very dangerous, from 
the strength and number of the currents, and nothing can be 
worse adapted for so perilous a sea than the boats which are 
used. These piraguas, as they are called, are without keel or 
deck. The planks of whieh they are made are laced together 
with strong withes, and calked with pounded cane leaves, oyer 
which the withes are passed : the cross timbers are fastened 
with tree-nails. In these vessels, so easily overset, the Chilotes, 
as the inhabitants of these islands are called, venture with a 
fearlessness which they derive from their being accustomed to 
danger, not from their skill in avoiding it. Their main suste- 
nance is from the sea, which is generally most bountiful when 
the earth is least so. The mode of fishing is, I believe, peculiar 
to themselves. At low water they stçke in a large sweep of 
shore, knitting the stakes together with basket-wojrk ; the flood 
covers these carrales, or pejis, and at the ebb the fish are left 
there. Asea weed, which they call luche, is ajso used for 
food. They dry it, and then, by some unexplained process, 
.form it into loaves or cs&es, which are greatly esteemed not 
only in Chiloé, but even by the wealthy inhabitants of Lima. 
Seal* are more numerous in tjie adjoining Archipelagos of 
. Guaitecas and Quayneco : none but the Indians eat thejn, and 
'.their constant use of this rank food is s¡aid to impart, to .them 
$0 rank an odour, that it is almost necessary to keep to wind- 
,w$rd when you talk with them. .Whales sometimes run them- 
selves aground ftere, though {bey are more frequent farther to 
the south: they have prpbably retired from a coast wjjere they 
.are persecuted, for ambergris was formerly fouqd in great 
abundance upon these shores, but is now rarely cast up. 

AU the islands are mountainous or craggy, a few valleys 
among the bills, and the flat ground near the shore, are all 
that, are cultivated. On this belt of cultivated ground all the 
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settlements ¡a Isla Grande are built, forty-one in number ; 
there is a road across the mountains, but the whole of the in- 
terior is waste. The Is.le of Quinchau has six settlements* 
Lemui and Llaicha each fottr, Calbuco three, the other in- 
habited islands only one each, and on the continent there aré 
three, These pueèhs may better be called parishes than any 
thing else ; for the houses are as scattered as the property : 
•very one lives upon bis tend* 'and the church stands near the 
beach, with a few huts round it» erected merely for the puis 
pose of lodging thé parishioners when they come to mass, or 
any festival. In the whole Archipelago there are but four 
places where thé houses are near enough together to assume 
the appearance of a village, Chacao» Calbuco, the city of 
Castro, and the Puerto de San Carlos* This last is the largest 
and most flourishing. In 1774 it contained sixty houses, and 
four hundred and sixty-two inhabitants: in 1791 there were 
above two hundred houses, and the population exceeded 
eleven hundred. But its prosperity is founded 'upon the ruin 
of Chacao ; for, till as late as 1 768, Chacao was the only port 
in the Archipelago. This harbour is very dangerous in con- 
sequence of rocks and shoals, and is àbo exposed to the north 
«nd north-east. On this account, Don Carlos de Beranger, 
when governor of the province, recommended that a town 
should be built at Gacui del Ingles; and accordingly, in 17¿>7¿< 
orders were issued by the court of Madrid to that effect. Hié 
bay was then newly named Bahia del Rey, and the harbour, 
Puerto de San Carlos. It is situated in latitude 41. 57* south. 
Ships are frequently wrecked at the entrance* but this is en- 
tirely occasioned by the tremendous hurricanes which come on 
suddenly, and completely hide the land. The port itself is 
good^ • San Carlos is now the seat of government. 

It is difficult to understand what motives could have in* 
üuced the Spaniards to settle in this miserable country, when 
there was the whole of this side of South America open to 
them. Where there is gold or silver to be found, men will 
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settle, however barren and unfavourable the country—- where 
wealth is to be acquired by trade they will herd together, no 
matter how pestilential the situation. But Chiloé offers 
nothing to avarice, and only a bare and comfortless subsistence 
to industry. Perhaps the main part of the first settlers were 
from Chili, families who had escaped from ' the Araucanos, 
who wanted means to remove themselves to Peru, or to subsist 
if they had got there, and were glad therefore of any place 
of rest and security. There is, I believe, no other colony in 
the world to which Europeans have carried so few of their 
arts and comforts ; nor indeed have they ever attempted to 
colonize against so many natural disadvantages, except in two 
instances, the project of Philip II. to fortify the straits of M a- 
galhaens, and the unaccountable settlements of the Norwe* 
gians in Greenland. It frequently rains during a whole moon 
without intermission, and this rain is accompanied by such 
tremendous hurricanes, that the largest trees are torn up by 
the roots, and the inhabitants do not feel safe in their houses: 
Even in January, which is their midsummer, they have often* 
times loug and heavy rains. During the height of the storm* 
if the clouds open to the south, however small may be this 
opening, fine weather succeeds; but first the wind comes sud- 
denly from the south, with even greater violence than it had 
blown before from the opposite quarter, and with a sound as 
sudden and as loud as the discharge of cannon. Vessels are 
never in more danger than during these tremendous changes ; 
the storm passes with rapidity proportioned to its violence, 
and then the weather clears. Thunder and lightning are 
seldom perceived here. The islands suffered severely by am 
earthquake in 1737» and a few days afterwards, it is said, 
that an exhalation or cloud of fire, coming from the north, 
passed over the whole Archipelago, and set fire to the woods in 
many of the islands of Guaitecas. It is said also, that those 
islands were covered with ashes, and that vegetation did not 
begin to appear upon them again till the year 1750. 



r Notwithstanding the quantity of rain which Ms, the climate 
is not unhealthy ; hut never had people more cause to believe 
literally that the ground was cursed to bring forth thorns and 
thistles, and that it is the punishment of man to eat bread 
with the sweat of his brow than these poor Cbilotes. They 
are proofs of the authenticity of this anathema, says* their 
historian ; for perhaps there are no other people in the world 
who labour so hard, and procure so little. Such is their 
poverty, that there is no iron among them, or at least so little, 
that the family which happens to possess an axe,, lays it by as 
a treasure. Their substitute for the plough consists in two 
eeparate stakes, about seven or eight feet long : one end is 
«harp; the other inserted in a round ball. These they take 
one in each hand» fix the point against the ground, and force 
the ends on with the body, which is protected with a sheep- 
skin during this rude exertion. Laborious as this mode must 
needs be, even iu the lightest soil, it is rendered still more so 
by the myrtle-roots which overspread the open country. The 
little corn which is raised can never be left to ripen, because 
of theraius $ they cut it before it is ripe, and hang its sheaves 
in the sunshine, if the sun happens to shine, otherwise they 
let it dry within doors. Bread is of course a delicacy re- 
served for great occasions ; and so little is the ordinary stock 
of corn, that many families let it remain in the ear till it is 
wanted for use. Good potatoes supply the want of bread, ami 
Chiloé produces better than any part of Peru. 

Apples and strawberries are their only fruit ; these are good» 
and plentiful. The woods produce a plant called quilineja, 
much resembling the esparto of Spain, from which they manu- 
facture their cables, and with various leafless parasitic plants» 
which supply the want of smaller cordage. A species of wild 
cane serves to roof their houses, and its leaves are the fodder 
of the few horses which are kept. A tree, which the Spaniards 
call alerte, and the Indians lahuai, grows abundantly upon that 
part of the continent which is included in this province, and 
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furnishes the main branch of their external commerce. Front 
40 to 60,000 planks are annually sent to Lima. The wood 
grows to a great size, and it» grain is so even that it is cleft 
with wedges into boards of any thickness, even better and 
smoother thau could be done by the saw. Neither Agueroa 
nor Falkner had ever seen the tree ; the latter supposed it, 
from the description which he had heard, to bepf the fir tribe. 
if plants or seeds of this tree, he says, ware brought over into 
England, it is very probable they would thrive here, the climate 
being as cold as in the country where it grows: and it is there 
reckoned to be the most valuable timber they have, both for 
its beauty and duration. The bark of the «ferae makes ex- 
cellent oakum for that part of a ship which is under water, 
but! must not be used when it would be exposed to the sun 
and air. 

They export also the wood of the luma for axle-trees usi 
poles of coaches, of the hazle for ship-building, and especially 
for oars, and chests and boxes of cypress and of cmtetiUv. 
Hams form a main article of export, pigs being the only ani- 
mals which abound io this Archipelago, because they keep 
themselves. Few sheep are kept, enough however to furnish 
employment for the women with their wool. They make the 
poncho, two of which are a full year's work fer a woman, 
working as they do without a loom ; the warp is stretched 
and fastened with pegs, and they then weave with their 
fingers, and with this painful industry what they make is re- 
markably fine, strong^ and beautiful. They make also a 
smaller kind of poncho called lordillos, which are the ordinary 
dress of the negroes at Lima ; blankets and rugs, which are 
curiously wrought in colours. Linen they weave in a loom. 

During their summer, when the vessels from Callao arrive, 
San Carlos is like a fair. This is the only opportunity the Chi- 
lotes have of supplying themselves with any thing except 
what they produce themselves, and their only opportunity 
airo of disposing of tlieir surplus produce. There 4s no cir- 
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coating medium, and trade is therefore carried on by barter. 
Tbb would leave the islanders at the mercy of the Lima mei> 
chants, if it were not for the interference of government. 
When the first ship arrives, the cabildo, or municipality of 
San Carlos, fixes the price in money at which every thing shall 
he rated. It is obvious that such an interference is absolutely: 
necessary, the Chiiotes being obliged, when they bonght, ta 
pay what the seller chose to demand, and when they sold, to 
take what the purchase* chose to give. Still it would not* 
terially benefit them if they could export their goods them* 
•elves ; but the whole Archipelago does not contain one vessel 
large enough for a voyage to the ports of Peru, or even Chili* 
The soldiers who were formerly paid in clothes and other 
effects, are, by a late regulation, that is about eighteen or 
twenty years ago, to be paid in specie. If this be continued» 
it must have produced an important change in Chiloè. The 
jmütra of the Archipelago consists of 1,569 men, including 
officers: they do garrison duty, but receive no pay, nor even 
ratios. San Carlos has a garrison of regular troops, consisting 
of 33 artillerymen, 53 dragoons, and 53 infantry. 

There are but two classes of people in Chiloé, Spaniards 
and Indians, no negroes, and no mixed breed. Why there 
•re no negroes is explained by the poverty of the islanders! 
how it has happened that the other races have not intermingled 
is not explained. This is the more remarkable, because no- 
where, perhaps, has so extraordinary a change in language 
taken place as among these islands; during the last half 
century that of the Indian inhabitants has changed : they qow 
speak a language of whicE the words are Spanish, but all 
the inflections, syntax, and idioms, Chilese, that is to say,* 
Moluche. 

The Spaniards, both men and women, go barefoot, except 

* This very remarkable fact is noticed by Hert a* in his great work 
upon languages. Agüeros has overlooked it. 
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a few of the principal families, who sacrifice convenience to 
pride ; for in a country so continually wet, it is safer to expose 
the feet than to coyer them. The men usually wear the 
poncho instead of the cloak* Their houses, or rather hovels, 
are built of wood, and the crevices stopped with pieces of 
sheep-skin, and with rags ; the roofs are of thatch, which rots so 
soon in that rainy climate, that it must frequently be renewed» 
They consist of a single room, in which the family, the 
pcmltrv, and whatever cattle they happen to possess, are 
equally accomodated. The few who can afford it build better 
houses, but still of wood, divide them into several apartments», 
wainscot them within, and roof them with planks. - Fires are 
very frequent, but as the houses are scattered, the mischief 
does not extend. 

Such is the inclemency of the weather, and such the state 
of the roads, that a family in one of these solitary habitations, 
is often weeks, and sometimes months, without any communk 
cation with their neighbours. There is neither hospital, pby* 
sician, nor physic, in the Archipelago. A sick person is laid 
upon a bed, or upon a heap of skins, close to a large fire, and 
there they let him lie. The missionaries could find no books 
to teach the children to read ; and when they would have 
taught them to write, there was no paper. Necessity produced 
a substitute : they made wooden tablets, which, like slates; 
could be washed clean when they were filled. Such is the miser* 
able situation of the Spaniards in Chiloé, they dare not leave 
their wretched birth-place in the hope of bettering their for- 
tunes ; for those who have attempted it have been cut off by 
the small-pox, a disease unknown in the Archipelago. The 
whole population, in. 1783, amounted to 23,477, of whom 
1 1,9$5 were Spaniards.— >£. E. 
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Account of the Native Tribes who inhabit the Southern Extre- .. 

ntity of South America, extracted chiefly .from Talkne/s i 

. Description of Patagonia* - 



ËRGILLA has made the name of Araucauo so celebrated, 
that it must not be changed. But it properly belongs only to 
those hordes of the Picunches who possessed the country of 
Arauco* » 

The nations who inhabit this extremity of South America 
are known among themselves by the general names of Mo* 
luches and Puelches. The Moluches, or warlike people, at 
the word implies, are divided into the Picuuches, or people of 
the north, Pehuenches, people of the fine country, and Huil- 
liches, people of the south. The first of these inhabit the 
mountains from Coquimbo to somewhat below Santiago, in 
Chili. The second border upon them to the north, and extend 
from the parallel of Valdivia to 35 degrees south latitude. 
Both these are included in history under the name of Arau- 
canos. The long and obstinate wars with the Spaniards, with 
the Puelches, and with one another, have greatly diminished 
their numbers ; but they have been still more diminished by 
the havoc which brandy has made among them. For this 
accursed liquor, as it may well be called by the American 
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Indians, they have been known to sell their wives and children* 
the madness which it produces occasions bloodshed ; and the 
deaths which then happen bring on deadly feuds. The 
awalt-pox has nearly completed the work of drunkenness and 
of war; and when Fálkner left aie country they were not able 
to muster four thousand men among them all. 

The tioilfiches possess the country from Valdivia to the 
straits of Magalhaens. They are subdivided into four nations» 
who are improperly classed under one general appellation» , 
inasmuch as three of them are evidently* different Baca front: 
the fourth. That branch whkh Beaches to tbasea of Ghiloé, 
and beyond the lake of Nabuelhuaopi, speaks the geneaat * 
language of Chili» differing only from the Pehuenches and Pi« ; 
clinches in pronunciation. The others speak a mixed ian«* ., 
guage of the Moluche and Tehuel (or Patagonian) tongue, and ; 
are, by their greater stature,. manifestly of Patagonian origia. j¡ 
* Collectively they are called the Yuta, or Great) HwUiohea* .: 
separately, Chonos, who inhabit the Archipelago of Chjiaéy. ¿ 
and its adjoining shores, Poy-yus* or Peyea, who possess* the? • 
coast from latitude 48. to something more than 61. and Key* 
yus, or Keyes, who extend from thence to the Straits» The - 
Moluches maintain some flock» of sheep for their wool, and - ' 
sow a small quantity of com* ^ ,-■: - 

The Puelches, or eastern people, so called by those of QhBifc, * 
are bounded on the west by the Moluches, south by the Straits» -. 
east by the sea, and north by the Spaniards. They aie 
divided into four tribes: 1. The Taluhets, a wandering 
who pn»wl over the country trom the eastcjn side of the ¿¡Ml 
Desaguadero, as air as the lakes of Guanacache, in the juris» : 
diction of St; Juan und St. Luiz-de la Punta. Hiere are some- :, 
also in the jurisdiction of Cordova, on the rivers Quarto, Terr*, ** 
cero, and Segundo. When the Jesuits were expelled they 
could scarcely raise two hundred fighting men of their* oso* 
nation, and not above five hundred with all their alliée*.: 
2. The Diuihets, also a wandering race,, who hordes west» 
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wardly upon the Pehueoches, fro*: 35 to 3£ degree» south, 
and extend along the rivers Sanqud, Chorado, ana Hueyque, 
nearly to the Casuhati on the east. This nation» and that of 
the Taluiiets, axe collectively called Pampas by the Spaniard!*, 
whose settlements in Tucuraan and on the southern shore of 
the Plata they have always infested, and sometimes endangered* 
3. The Chechehets, or people of the east: the country which 
they chiefly frequent is between the mers Hueyque and the, 
first Desaguadero» or river Colorado, and from thence to the. 
second Desaguadero, or river Negro. They are a wandering 
race, tall and stout like the Patagona» but they speak a dif- 
ferent language : their dispositions are friendly and inoffensive* 
}»t when- provoked they are a bold and active enemy. The. 
amaU»po* has reduced them ta a very small number. 4. Hie 
Tehuclhets, or in their own language Tehuel-Kunnees, southern 
nsen; these are the Patagens. They am divided into many 
tribes* all of whom, and the Chechehets also, are called by 
the Spawievtk Serranos or Mountahseers* The Leuvuches, 
who scent to be the bead of all Hie Serranos! live on the river 
Negro, They speak the language ef the Chechehets, with * 
small miftture of the Tehuel tongue* It was tbeir policy to 
be efe peace with Hie Spaniards, that they aright hunt securely 
in the immense plains, or pampas, as they are called, of 
Buenos Ayrcs» but about the year 1740 they were •.provoked 
by a most wanton and treacherous attack to take arms-}' and 
Buenos Ayre* would probably have been destroyed, had not 
the Jesuit missionaries appeased these injured people. The 
Tciniélhets are more numerous than all the other Indians of 
these parts ; they are the enemies of the Moluches, and had 
they been as well supplied with horses, these latter, who are so 
terrible to the Spaniards, would long since have been destroyed* 
To the south of these live the Ciiulilau-Kunnees, and Se- 
buau-Kunnees, who are the most southern of the equestrian 
tribes. The country beyond them to the straits is possessed 
by the last of the Tehuel nations, who ate cattsd Yacan** 
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Kutmees, or foot' pteof>k : an inoffensive race, fleet of foot, and/ 1 
subsisting chiefly opon .fish. The other Tehuelhets and the. 
Builliches sometimes attack them for the purpose of making 
slaves. The ordinary stature of all the Tehuel tribes, is from 
six to * seven feet. None of the Puelches either keep sheep 
or sow, but depend entirely upon bunting, for which purpose 
they keep great numbers of dogs. . 

-. Of the religion of the Moluches, Molina has given* a full ac- . 
count. The belief in an infinite number of spirits, i good and l 
evil, is common to all the tribes south of the Plata, north o£\ 
which a different .language and. different form of superstitions 
prevails to the Orinoco, it does not appear that the Puelches^ 
acknbwledge.any of these spirits as supreme over the others^ 
The Taluhet» and Diuihets call a good spirit Soychu, or h*s 
who presides in the land of strong drink. The Tehuelhets call"* 
him Guayava-Kunnee, lord of the dead» The Tehuelhets and. 
Chechehets call an evil spirit Atskannakanatz, . the ptheâr-r 
Puelches» Valichú. . Nekher of these carnes are explained by : 
Falkner, nor does his Vocabulary include, any thing which can - 
«plain them. Huecuvu must be another name for the. same * 
evil beings ; for a great sandy desert, which the Chexbehets 
never enter lest they should be overwhelmed there, is called 
Huecuvú Mapu, the devil's country. 

: Each family, as among the northern Indians, is of a cast 
or tribe which they distinguish by the name of an animal : ■'. 
some are of the cast of the tiger, some of the lion, some of 
the guanaco, of the ostrich, &c. and they believe that each 
cast had its particular creator, who resided in some huge cavern ' 
under lake qr hill, whither all of that cast will go after death, < 
to enjoy the happiness of being eternally drunk. These good 
spirits, they believe, made the world, and then made men in • 
their caves. To the Indians they gave the spear, the bow 

* It is curious that Falkner, though this is his own statement, which is 
repeatedly confirmed in his book, should yet say he ntver heard of that 
gigantic race which ethers have mentioned. 
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and arrow, and the ball and thoug.; to . the Spaniards, fire-, 
arms and swords, and then sent them aboye ground. Animals, 
were created in like manner in these subterraneous caves ;< 
those who were the nimblest came out first ; but when the bulls, 
and cows were coming out last of all, the Indians were 
frightened at the sight of their horns, .and stopped up the 
mouth of their caves. The Spaniards were wiser, and thus 
they explain why they had no kine till the Spaniards intro- 
duced them. It is their opinion that all the animals who have 
been created below are not yet come out. 

All the evil which happens either to man or beast they at* 
tribute to evil spirits, who are continnally wandering about 
the world ; even fatigue is attributed to their agency. Each 
of their priests, or rather jugglers, is supposed to have two of 
these spirits as his familiars, and their souls after death are 
associated to them, and perform the same works of mis- 
chief. The jugglers are of both sexes, but it seems as if it 
were thought an occupation unbefitting a man, for the wizards 
are compelled to dress like women, and restricted from mar- 
riage. Witches are under no such restriction. They are 
generally chosen while children : those who are most effemi- 
nate are selected, but all who are afflicted with epilepsy, or 
St. Vitus's dance, are considered as essentially marked out by 
the evil spirit themselves for their service. It is a dangerous 
service, for if any calamity befal either chiefs or people, the 
priests are frequently put to death. 

No ceremonies are performed towards the good spirits ; 
and that which is addressed to the evil ones is improperly de* 
nominated worship by Falkner. To perform it, he says, they 
assemble together in the tent of the wizard, who is shut up 
from the sight of the rest in a corner of the tent. He has a 
small drum, oue or two round calabashes, with small sea- 
shells in them, (the maraca probably of the Brazilian tribes) 
and some square bags of painted hide, in which he keeps his 
spells; He begins the ceremony by making a strange noise 
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*Hh bis drum and rattle-box, after which be feigns a fit or 
struggle with the evil spirit, who, it is then supposed, has en- 
tered into him ; keeps his eyes lifted up, distorts the features 
of his face, foams at the mouth, screws up his joints, and 
after many violent and distorting niotions, remains stiff and 
motionless, resembling a man seized with an epilepsy. After 
dome time he comes to himself, as having got the better of the 
demon: next feigns within his tabernacle a fuint, shrill; 
ttuurnfui voice, as of the evil spirit, who by this dismal cry 
is supposed to acknowledge himself subdued, und then, rYoftf 
ai kind of tripod, answers all questions that are put to him. 
Whether his answers be true or false is of no great conse- 
quence, because if his intelligence should prove false, it is the 
fault of the spirit. On all these occasions the wizard is weO 
paid. 

They make skeletons of their dead . This practice, whidr 
prevails on the Orinoco also, is not used by any of the tribes* 
between the Orellanaand the Plata. One of the most dis- 
tinguished women performs the dissection : the entrails are 
burnt, and the bones, after the flesh has been cut off as clean 
as possible, are bnried till the remaining fibres decay. Within! 
a year they must be refcoved to the burial place of the family. 
This is the custom of the Moluches and Pampas, but aie Ser^ 
ranos place the bones on high- upon a frame-work of canes or 
twigs, to bleach in the sun and rain. While the dissector i* 
at work upon the skeleton, the Indians walk round- the tent, 
covered with long mantles of skins, and having their faces 
blackened with soot, singing in a mournful voice, and striking 
the ground with their long spears, to drive away the evQ 
spirits. Some go and condole with the widow and relations 
of the dead, if these persons be wealthy enough to pay tkara 
for their mourning with bells, beads, and other such trinketry : 
it is not a sort of condolence to be gratuitously offered, for 
they prick their arms and thighs with thorns, and feel pain $t 
least, if not sorrow. The horses of the dead are immediately" 
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killed, that he may ride upon them in Alhue Mapu, the country 
of the dead ; only a few are reserved to carry his bones to the 
sepulchre, aud for the last ceremony. 

When the bones are to be removed they pack them up in a 
bide, and lay them on the favourite horse of the deceased* 
which they adorn in their best manner with mantles, feathers, 
&c. and in this manuer they travel to the family burial-place, 
which is sometimes three hundred leagues off, so wide are 
their wanderings. The Moluches and the Pampas bury them 
in large square pits, about a fathom deep: the boues are put 
together and tied in their places, then clothed with their best 
robes, and ornamented with beads and feathers, all of whkk 
are cleansed or changed once a year. They are placed in ft 
row, sitting, with all the weapons aud other things which be» 
longed to the dead. The vault is then covered over with 
beams and twigs, over which the earth is thrown. An old 
matron from each tribe is appointed to take care of these 
graves. She opens them every year, and clothes and cleans 
the skeletons ; for which she is held in great veneration. Toe 
bodies of the horses are placed round the grave, raised upon 
their feet, and supported by stakes. These graves are m 
general not far from their ordinary habitations. Every year 
they pour upon them some bowls of their first made chica, 
and drink to the good health of the dead. The Tehuelbets 
and southern tribes carry their dead to a great distance from 
their dwellings, into the desert by the sea-coast, where they 
set them in order above ground, with their horses round them. 
Tt is probable that they reduce them to skeletons only when 
they have to carry them a considerable distance, for in the 
Voyage of Discovery, made in 1746 by the St. Antonio, 
from Buenos Ayres to the Straits, the Jesuits who accom- 
panied that expedition found one of these tents or houses 
of the dead* On one side there were six banners, as they may 
be called, of cloth of various colours, each about half-ell 
square, set upon high poles, which were fixed in the ground, 
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on the other five deacrhorses staffed with straw, and supported 
'each upon three stakes. Within the house they found two 
ponchos, or Indian garments, extended, and the bodies of two 
unen and one woman, upon which the hair and the flesh* were 
-«till remaining. On the top of the house was another pontha, 
.rolled up and tied with > coloured woollen band, and in this 
.a pole was fixed, like the pole of a vane, from which eight 
tassels of wool were suspended. 

Widows are compelled to observe a rigorous mourning; 
for a whole year after the husband's death they must keep 
themselves close shut up in their tents, having no communi- 
cation with any one, nor ever stirring out except for the 
common necessaries of life. They must abstain from the flesh 
•of horses, ostriches and guanacoes, and from beef: they must 
never wash face or hands, but blacken themselves with soot ; 
and any breach of chastity would be punished with death, by 
the relations of the husband, in both parties. 
' The office of ya, or chief, is hereditary, and all his sons 
may be chiefs if they can get Indians to follow them ; bntthe 
dignity is of so little advantage, that it is not coveted. The # 
chief has the power of protecting those who apply to him» 
of composing or silencing disputes, or of delivering up an 
offender to be put to death. In these cases his will is the law. 
Wherever there is no other law it is better to be entirely law- 
less. These petty despots are prone to bribery, and will sa- 
crifice their vassals, and even their kindred, when well paid 
for it. They are esteemed in proportion to their eloquence ; 
and the chief who is not eloquent has an orator to harangue 
the people for him. When two or more tribes form an alli- 
ance against a common enemy, they çhuse an apo, or com- 
mander in chief, from the ablest or most celebrated of the 
Caziques. But this honour, though still nominally elective, has 

* Falkner therefore is mistaken in saying they were skeletons. A» 
abstract from the original journals is printed by Charlevoix, in his'H&t* 
4u Paraguay » 
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for many years been hereditary among the souther* nations ifc 
the family of Cangapol. • « * ■ ..'.-. 

The hereditary Chiefs or Elmens, as Falkner calls them,.(the 
Ulmenes of Molina) ha Ye no power to take any, thing from their 
tassais, nor can they oblige them to perform any kind of work 
without paying them: on the contrary, they, must treat them 
kindly, and 'relieve their wants, or they will put themselves/ 
under - the protection of another. Many, of the Elmens 
therefore waive the privilege of their birth, and refuse to have 
any vassals, because they cost them much, and yield little 
profit. But if any body of people were to attempt to. live 
together without a chief at their head, they would undoubtedly 
be killed or carried away as slaves ; so hostile are even such 
despots as these to republicanism. 

The husband buys his wife of her nearest relations» with or 
without her, consent; he then takes her as his property. But 
if the woman has fixed her affections on another, she some- 
times wears out the patience of her purchaser, and he turna her 
away, or sells her to the man of her choice, but seldom treats 
her ill. Widows and orphans are at their own disposal. The 
Yas or Elmens have two or three wives at a time; the 
common people may have as many as they please also, but 
wives are dear, and they have rarely more than one. The 
lives of the women are one continued scene of labour : they 
fetch wood and water; they dress the food; they make, mend, 
and clean the tents ; they cure tbe skins, and make them into 
mantles; they spin, and make the ponchos*, they pack up 
every thing for a journey, even the tent-poles ; they load, un- 
load, and settle the baggage ; straiten the girths of the saddles, 
and carry the lauce before their husbands, and at the journey's 
end set up the tent. Sickness or pregnancy, however far ad- 
vanced, never exempt them from these labours ; and it would 
be hi the highest degree ignominious for their husbands to 
assist them. The women of the noble families may have 
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sieves to relíete then ; but should they be without them, tíiéj 
must undergo the same labours as the rest* 

Yet the tribes at this extremity of America are not brutal 
te their women, like those by the Northern Ocean* The 
m a rriages are only to enduro daring pleasure. They who 
bave children seldom forsake each other. The husband pro- 
feet» his wife eren if she is in the wrong; and if be detects 
her in any criminal intercourse» all bis anger tails opon the 
paramour, who is cruelly beaten, unless» after the modem 
fanion of England, be atones by paying for the injury which 
he has committed. Their jugglers will sometimes bid them 
send their wives into the woods, to prostitute themselves to the 
Srst person they meet. This is plainly a device of these 
wretches to make amends for the celibacy to which they are 
restricted. The husbands readily obey, but there are women 
m whom natural modesty overpowers superstition, who refuse 
obedience to their husbands on such an occasion, and set tlife 
wizard at defiance. 

Skins are worn by ail these tribes. All, except the Ser- 
ranos, weave mantles of yarn, beautifully dyed with many 
colours, which, when wrapped round the body, reach from 
the shoulders to the calf of the leg : they have another of 
the same kind round the waist ; and besides these, a small 
three-cornered leathern apron, two corners are tied round the 
waist, the other is past between the legs, and fastened behind» 
They tie up their hair behind, with the points upward, binding 
it many times above the head with a woollen band ; but they 
are fond of wearing hats when they can procure them from 
the Spaniards. They paint their face red or black, and wear 
necklaces and bracelets of sky-blue beads. On horseback 
i W a they use a peculiar sort of frock, which has a slit in the 
*( middle, through which they put their heads, and hang down 

to the knees, or sometimes to the feet. The stockings or 
boots which both sexes use are of the rudest kind : they con* 
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sist merely of the skin of a horse's thigh and leg, flayed off 
whole, dried» then softened with grease, and suppled by 
wringing. The women wear straw hats, in shape like that of 
of the Chinese. 

Their defensive armour consists of a helmet made of 
double bull's-hide, and shaped like a broad-brimmed hat ; a 
tunic or shirt, with short sleeves, of anta's skin, three or four 
fold ; this is very heavy, but effectually resists the arrow and 
spear, and is said to be musket proof. They use abo on foqt 
a large square unwieldy shield of bull's-hide. The Tehael- 
hets and Huilliches sometimes poison their arrows: their 
spears are of cane, four or five yard's long, and pointed with 
iron. When they can get them from the Spaniards they use 
swords. The bowl and double bowl, and thong, they use 
both in battle and in hunting. The single one is about a 
pound weight : they aim it at the enemy's head, to knock out 
his brains ; with the double one they can fasten a man to his 
horse, and effectually entangle man or beast, or both.— JE. E. 
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Dec. 1, 1808. 

MODERN PUBLICATIONS, 



NEW EDITIONS 
VALUABLE STANDARD WORKS, 



LONGMAN, HURST, REES, AND ORME, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 



PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 



Under the immédiate Patronage of the KINO, the 
QUEEN, and tl*. rtrt of the ROYAL FAMILY. 

THE BRITISH GALLERY OP PICTURES, 
■uldtr tbe Superintendence of HF.NHY TRESHAM, 
Eiq.R.A, Profenorof Paimtnajto the Royal Acidetny. »*•• 

■BRIES ¡compriiini Enr.ravin|aof ail the celebrated HJ; 
torea of the great 'Maiten in the United Kingdom, with 
■iitorlcal »A deacrintlve Leller Pnu. 
. The Hlalorlcal P 



uriral Engraver fu Her Wajeary, w*w 
bu the Management of the eieeutlve Pin of tie Work ; 

■.ngmeeri. The Drawing! of U* Fini Serle! M Ut. 
W. M. Craig, and of the Second Serlei by Heur». Tom 
Mm, Vwiiu, Vialtt, Hodgten, Anal, Hatchaeli, tie. 
FIRST SERIES. SmaU Engracingl. 



On Columbler Filler, iulln, with the Pillea 

loured, Frite It. lit. od. 

No. I. CoaUlna Ten Picture», from the Aiarq 

ford'e Collection, ill, 

ijaijiim, mil CcrtrSmuHfoii, hf N. Pot 

¿xndtcarrej, and a Dúfoní Píea-of TíooU, b} 

—Appulitr Metamorphosed, Hod appearii 

u4 SUn-Kl, by Claude Limine.— Jacob -. 

- Flock, by Saí.üoitf.— St. JMn Preaching. 



On All» Paper, 4 



¡lian of the Magi, by Bal 
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be Print! highly Snlib. 

f the original Pictures. 

... _ .., „..al Time and Allen Hon 

which will neceiaartly be required lo perfecr coloured 
lmpitjiimn, to at to make tliem In every reipact rax 
reel Rcaemblancei of the original Picture, nid ai in 
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rdinfly when au hi 
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MSirto. Mr. Curt. 














edited to be Ihe beat 
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■ndl, either In Chiaro- 
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the Celebrity or many 
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Undertime la lo 


■lie a ¡limbed faithful 






»i Ihe unliinal Picture, nridcr all Ihe 
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of alyle of Unwln 


, Cotnpoiltloii, Light 
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7bmkint\ New Bond 


Site* 


—For furllur Purlieu]»™, if 


I'ruapec 



GENERAL COLLECTION OF VOYAGE! 
iND TRAVELS. Parlai, to X. Price lui. 6d. eich (b 
* continued Horribly) tormina 



■1 Catalogne i 



of «very Month.— IV. Each Part will coûtai 
Wtler Pre», bealdei Engraving». 

»,- In lue prêtent Vï,.m it 11 LOI ¡Dim 
reprint lire Narrative» whloli ban already 
to adhere to ihe alrlot chronolockil order 
icncei which tbey detail ; but in moil Cue 
Subject!, and consolidate the Material! of ■ 

en. » at to eiblbit al one View 111 that k 

Important In their itvenl Publication), and to preaeni it 
Reader with Irrgnlir, mtcluet, and lepante Htitofv ■ 
Ihe Precien nf Diatoitry In every |reat Divlilon o/ tk 
Qlohe, it :■ oropoied, however, lint the rtnott Go 
•hall be taken not to deltroy or weakci the rnlerei 

tbe Narrative of rb* Voyager hltnaelf, by ■»!■( where I 
can be done wiih Advantage, the Lngut* of ort(lm 
«■rknrltf, rhc Fini in the Order of the MtujIom. 
tbia Work at meat loltreillng lo Ihe (real Body of Headei 
will be Europa, compritliig every thing valuante that hi 
ever appeared In Uk Form of Vayan* or Tnieli relilli 
lo thii Portion of the Earth; and in tbewbaeqmt Fart 
tbe Order of Arrangement which Mr. Plnkenua hu obi 
gned in bit treat grotrapblcal Work, will he adopted. 

NEW BRITISH ENCYCLOPEDIA; OB 

present Improve 



,riou» other Chemical, Phil 
orka. Uloetriled with i-ifi 
id Senil. Neatly printed b 



■ophical, ind Miihemailei 
legan i Engravlon. iiv Lowi 
Whtitaigham. 



THE NEW CYCLOPEDIA; OR, UN] 

VERSAL DICTIONARY OF ARTS. SCIENCES, AND L 

rEK ATURE. Formed opon a more enliried Plan of Ai 

hendlni the variom Article! of Ihlt Work, with Addltíót 
fitoii-apliy, Geography, and Hlitory; and adapted to tt 



Chamberí! 

Platea, Inclining Mana, engraved It 
"*■* -oat diailnguiilied Artliti. Tt 



I II ultra ted with nr 



ie or lb* moat 

if Edition of Ihil ne 
id | Second Edition 



PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, HURST, REES, AND ORRÍE. 

The folio» in; art Us principal 



lieen already called for. 
Recommendation!/ 

1. The Plan of this Woik li intruded ai an Improve- 
ment upon similar Piihli<atioiis bun 2 a Medium between 
the Plan «»f a liiclwnaiy and that of Treatises; and com- 
|iii>!h>ui1iiis ill** Advantages oí each. The History and 
mitliiir> of e.idi Sen nee are given under its appropriate 
I itle; and its various Divisons, which can he more satis- 
lactotily «\plained m 9t párate Articles than in the Bud/ 
uí aTrean»i .an- uilrodori 1! "tider their respective Terms. 

'J. The Eriilor is of ai km ai ledced Learning and Indus- | 
try, and oí umpieith nalilc F.\ pi honre in tin» l 1 «:|»ui uncut 
•illitnaiy Labour; ihe pn -a ter. Pari of Ins I .lie having 
been employed m editing and improving tue last Edition 
ui W,r. Chambers's Dictionary, and in collecting Materials 
foi the pievuit Work. 

:i. Among the fieiiilernen who have eujaged to contri- 
bute their \sihlanre lo tins Work, aie iu:u:y oí diatin- 
'¿niibrd F in meure. 

î. The Embellishments are of a very sureiior Descrip- 
tun. and mil form, when completed, an mcomi ¿rably 
iii-»iL elegant ami correct Set m scientific and other Plates 
li-an ha* ever bet 11 product d. The scientific Subjects aie 
engraved by Mr. Lnwry, whose accuiate Knowledge mid 
impioved Method of Execution, in this li ranch of the 
Ait, liîive not been equalled. The Subjects of Natural 
History. &c. are chiefly e.ituved by Mr. Milton and Mr. 
Scott, with corresponding Taste and Beauty. 

{'he Drawings are almost wholly new. The Plates which 
are already engraved, are from Drawing* by Messrs. Fla\- 
mau. Howard, Mubhs, Lowry, Edwards. Donovan. Sowerby. 
Stiiitt, Mushett, E. A i Vin. P. Nicholson, Daniel, Nay 1er, 
itijJt-t?nii, Kirkman. l-arcy. junior, ¿:c. 

5. The Maps will be double the Size usually given in 
Bi'.niL.r Publications, and are drawn and cugráved under 
the Direction o( Mr. Arrowsmith. 

0. Pans I. to XXir. are already published, and may be 
had entier periodically or together. Price 'JO.*, each, in 
Boards, and arrangements have lately been made to pub- 
lish the succeeding .Parts every two Mouths, till the whole 
Wmk be complet» d. 

1. A few Copies are printed off on 10y.1l paper, with 
proof impressions of the plates, pi ice li. los. each Part. 

THE LONDON MEDICAL REVIEW, Nos. 

1. to IV. (to be continued ttuaitcrly) Priced*. 6U. each. 

'I he Object of .this Publication is to aualize and cri 
ticine Works of primary Impoitanrc in Mediciut, Surgery, 
fend the collateral Science-». Au ample D scin-bion of con- 
Poieisial Subjects, and Itie lieipieiit Introduction of 011. 
ginal Matter, will form its p^mliar Character. 

The Necessity of such a Woik mm»t be obvious, its 
Utility must be proportioned to the Abilities of its Exe- 
cution —IH Merits must hi determined by Time. 

Each Number will contain a correct List oí the Medical 
Publications of the preceding Quarter. 

THE ATHEN A£U M ; a Magazine of Literary 
and Miscellaneous tnfoi million. 

Conducted by J. AIKIN. M. D. 

Nos. 1. to XXI 1 1 . Price Cjt. each. 

(To he continued Monthly.) 

Containing General Correspondence, Classical Disqtu 
sitinns. Accounts of ami Extracts fr<:in rare and cmioio 
EooKs, Memoirs of distinguished Persons. Oiigiual Poetiy, 
Litriary and Miscellaneous Information, List of new Pnb 
licatious, Meteorological Register, Discoveries and Im 
pfoveinents in Arts and Mauiii'fcctureb. Obituary of dis 
tiugulslicd Persons, Domestic Occurrences. List of Bank- 
rupts, Foreign Occurrence*. Retrospect of Public Affairs. 
Commercial Reports. Price uf Stocks, Agricultural lie 
ports, aud Piives of Oram. 

•»• The Athenaeum is designed essentially lo be one of 
those popular Miscellanies, so long know 11 and approved 
lu this Country, under the name of a Maquine, and to 
embrace all (he usual Objects of such Publication»: but. 
as its Tille may be unilei stood to imply, it is infant to aim 
- ata higher literary Chai acier than they commonly support 

THE BRITISH THEATRE, or, .1 COL- 
LECTION OF PLAYS, which are aclid at the Theatre» 
Itoyal Drury-Latie.CoveiiMiaiden. and Haymarket, printed 
uudcr the Authoiity aud b> Permission of the Manager* 
fiom the Prompt Books, with Biographical and Critical 
linnarks. By Mrs. INCHBALD. 

Whir elegant Engravings. In '¿5 vols, royal iflmo Price 
tV. ti»s. (d, in Boards; or on tine Paper, with Portraits and 
Pi oof Impressions of the Plates. Price I'M. iu Boards. 

The following are fke Plays contained iu this Work, 
which may he purchased separately, Price u. «sel: . 



1. Mountaineers; 2. Speed the Ploacb ; S. Wheel offal 
tune-, 4. Lovers' Vows; 5. Inkle aud Yarico; 6. Isabeut) 
7. Wild Oats; 8. Douglas; 9. Stranger; 10. Cotafcy 
(jlrl; 11. Diamarist; VI. Hamlet; 13. Grecian Dufktai; 
11. Busy Body ; 15. John Boll; 16- Tan c red andSlfisas*. 
da; 17. AU in ihe Wrong; IB. Macbeth; 19. Bold Statu 
for a Wife; 'JO. Poor Gentleman; SI. Snch Things An; 
w. Oroonoko; -J3. Love in a Village; 24. Road to latax 
!¿¿. Jane Shore; C6. Clandestine Marriage; 27. EdwM 
the Black Piiuce; 28. Merry Wives of Windsor; 29. Its* 
a Wife and have a Wife; :«>. Mourning Bride; 91. Calf 
for the lirait Ache; .Ti. All for Love; 33. Way til Keep 
llitn; .14. King John; M.">. She Stoops to Conquer ; 36. Ttf 
Conscious levers; 37. The Revenge; :»8. l/>ve forLttt; 
vj. Every Man in his Humour; 40. Coriolauns ; 41. Je»; 
V¿. Kouieo and Juliet; ■*:;. The Careless Husbaad; 44 
(icorgc Barnwell ; 45. The Beaux Stratagem ; 46. GaWrn 
Vasa; 47. The West ludían; -JH. Julius Czesar j 4y. Eferr 
0;ie has his Fault; 50. Tue Jealous Wife ; 51. The Tea- 
pot ; •>?. The Orphan ; 5 ";. Cato ; 5-t. The Belles Stattr 
gfiii; 53. Zara: 50. The Fair IVuitent ; 57. The DeserM 
Daughter ; 5u. First Love ; 5:>. Siuge of Damascus ; fiO.Pts- 
voked Wife; 01. Rival Queens; 6'¿. Lady Jaae Grej; 
6i Love makes a Man ; (U. Roman Father; 65. Point d 
Honour: C<». Uarbarossa ; r>?. Merchant of Veake;ft 
Wives as they Were ; 0°. King Lear ; 70. Constant Co- 
pie ; 7 1. School of Reform : v¿. To Marry or not to Marry; 
7.4. King Henry VIII. ; 7k King H^nry v. ; 75. Good Hi* 
lured Man ; ?('•. Antony and Cleopatra ; 77. ItecrnitiogOtf- 
cer; it:. Countess of Salisbury; 7:'. Winter'* Tale; t>J.Di 
Moiifort ; HI. Count of Narbouue ; K2. Castle of Audalq»; 
8.1. Suspicious Husbaud ; i'.l. A Bold Stroke fur a Ho- 
lland ; ftf. A new Way to pay old Debts ; ft. Way to get 
Married; 87. Fatal Curiosity; H8. Kail of Warwick ; W. 
Fouiitainbleau ; 90. The Hone) moon ; <jl. Ibe Wonder; 
02 Lionel sud Clarissa; '.13. Karl of Essex: i>4. Ktaj 
Heury the Fourth, Part I ; '.':>■ The Brothers, a ComeJr; 
«Hi. She Woirld and She Would Not ; ç/7. The lncouilut; 
<.>,•'.. The. Rivals ; <*). Measure for Measure ; 100. Knowyw 
own Mind; tot. Kiug Richard the 1 bird ; K'¿. KiugHoq 
the Fourth, PartC; Jt». The Games;er ; 10*. The Mm « 
tin* World ; loo. Maid of the Mill; 100. The Duënna; IK 
The Piovok d Husband ; loti. The Chances ; log. The Bb 
trcbsed Mother ; 1 10. 1 he* Beggars' Opera ; III. Mlhtarf 
11 i. The Foundling; 113. As You Like It; 114. Twett 
Night; 1 15. Much Ado abouj Nothing; 116. CymbettM 
1 17 Venice Preserved ; 111). Comedy of Errors; Ilf. "ft 
merldue ; KO. surrender of Calais ; 1<21. Battle of Ha 
ham; 122. Isoii Chest; 1C). Heir at Law; IS4. OlheUs 
l"\ Heiress. 

THE ANNUAL REVIEW, and HISTORY 

OF LI rEKA TURE. To be continued Annually. 

A. AIKIN, Editor. 
Volume I. to VI. Price il. is. each in Extra Boards. 
S* Ibis Review comprises in one volume, Accounts 
all Ihe Works published during each Year, finclading 
Variety of valuable Publications, which never rind a pb 
in any other Review) arrauged into Chapters, agreeably 
their respective Subjects, aud preceded by an Historic 
Introduction, n u particularly suited for the Library, a 
for Exportation. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITII 

OF GREAT BRITAIN, displaying a Series of Select f 
gi a vines, leprtsenting the most beautiful, curious, si 
interesting Ancient Edifices of this Country ; with an H 
torical and descriptive Account of each Subject, 
i By JOHN BKITTON. 

Parts T. to XIV. In Medium and Imperial 4to. IOj.I 
and it*, each (to be continued Quarterly.) 

'< 'I in- »-pp n. :i::s ¿r<- . \ecutcd In a superior style; tlie deter 
ror.s arc .s.iil.CK'ni'y auip'e, and appear to be accurate ; and, un 
:he suporintvndei.c*- ui ro a'jIc in antk)iiary as Mr. Brittoo, tb 
can be no doubt ih.'t «i.f ^;icceedinii parts will display a correipo 
inK exvclli-m-e." AnttJ.i;. "'ihe plates are beautifully c 
cjied, an I ihe wliuli rm, jiitulM i pleasing performance 01 a 1 
derate price." M. Rm. " in the teleciion of specimens, I 
Biitton lia:- nnrjue^onably stibwn his judgment : a work tut 
cuitd cannot Mil to nivi-t nicn'ra^eiuent." Brit. Crit. 



CENSURA LITERARIA, Second Sen 

Nos. I to XXII!. Price :>s. each, (to be continued Moj 
ly ;i coutaiuini! Opuii«.n>. Extracts, and Titles of old B 
lisli Books, especially those which are scarce; with M< 
tations on Literature and Life. To which «111 now 
recula rly added. N-ECO<JkAPHJA ALTHOKUM, 01 1 
moirs of deceased Authors. 

By SAMUEL Et.'ERTON BRYDGES, Esq. 
♦»* The first Series of the above Work may be had 
three Vols. Bvo. Price U. )7r. («J. in Boards, or in Twi 
.Ntiiubcu, Price >*. each. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



j THE ECLECTIC REVIEW (pnblLsheil 

JBOntblv.) St. I. Id XVIII. U. td. each i No>. XIX. M 

3XV111. ire. !.. cneb ; ill H nils, half-hound, M. ::,, 

The Eclectic Review wat eilabllibed wllh Hie most be- 
■hvolent Purpwi. oil Ike mini lihprat Plan. In Con- 
dición, ilKÙlMio, *ii Pemon.il uid Put) Vrewi, Uahf 
no Shire in Ibe Minor rheolotiral Disputes, and devolln* 
its Plollts to Ibe Funds of a Pbihnlli ionic Institution, have 
no oilier Object than lo diffuse iiniuu lam Truth, religion'.', 
laoiil, and literary, by Mtaun nf impartial and enlicblened 

Crlrtrtwi. How far it la i Tior hi similar Wa.Lt, in 

M-.-tlt.idr of PfiucLpIS mi.) Ability of K.. culi. .11, will best 
be ascertained by UMn in Ih Pi(ei. n includes co- 
plón» literary Inforaillou, indi priced List of newlooi*. 
THE GENUINE WORKS OK HOGARTH. 

IS TWO VOLUMES QUARTO. 

I» be comprised In Sinteen Numbers - each Number cou- 
ttinliie Seven or I.I I'rillta. arid alniiit Forty Plge* of 

, ... (1 lltu>[nl , cn Kith ni.ijrjptical Aiiccdntts, a 



to XIV. Price Half a fiuiuea each, „. , ,... 

r Price Our Guinea on royil paper, with prool 
ilno i. The platea will invariably be eneraved from 



.ought fur with Avidity ... .... 

leen admired hy every_civ.il,! d Nation 



■ Coiliim, of hit 



ive CoBiüry, bit 

-'- lie World 

In han 

111 le. Bu 

former Eill 



Hon». It it presumed that the present work will, 
Flreauce and Cheapness, .taint inn ¡vailed. 

•.* The incciedintr Number» will he on bill bed on ll> 
Fini Day of every Second Month. 

THE MONTHLY REPOSITORY Ol 

THRALOGY nd GI :NBK*L LITERATURE. Noi. I. Ii 
XXXVII. Price la. *ar.b. fTa be connu, lied.) 
'.• Ibp n'li.-i-T nf iln: .11 hly Repository la to Mem 

Literature with [lipi)!iifl\, and la mate Theolofy ration»: 

"i'i l.iti-ia ■ ]>(i|)iilar; il ronsijita (it two Paita, vi!. 

Maaaini* ami n Kenpiv. Tin- Misarlnc Part contains in 



iTti..nii. lii'lil'ical Criticism. Select Poeïry'inid M 

n "M::m:il Cuimi.tiiiienliouii. The llninv o 



.Is of a brief Analysis of the principal I' 



their Merlti. To tin:» 



ib and cipLniu «niiç mi 



tllMSS. By THOMAS JOHNEÜ. Kso.. M. I' 

T« liliii-li is prelined. ' ' 

Ml WorH, - "— ' 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

-n ¡(i rmiLlii* (¡i.-.n m:ii:L niiv.-l!. TLc *lv'e i. 
lie inline ..I' v.L.:ii HM.I udP2ne-, md i-i 




a! l'(li iiii'o'oil hitereit." CrU. fv. 

MEMOIRS OF JOHN LORD DE JOIN- 

TITLE, (¡rami heuuscbiil of i:liani|,:iîiii:, urine,, hy I - 

tell', coaiaiuiliç a lli.t.ny ni l'ait of the Lite ,>f I. s IX 

IKiiiJ ni France, onriiamed ill. Louis, iiieludlna; an Ac- 
ennnt of «Ml Kilig'H Esprriliíhiu lo i;;;i|>1. i'i Ule year lín>. 

To .Hiir.il are added, liic 'Iimi ;ml lin a ,-iialii.nr, i.f * 
Dti Caiitjc on the above, blether wllh the " 



... r _.jndeFT»ace. 

.Si:.l by THOMAS JOHNES. F.sq. M.i* 

Handsomely piiLnk-it in " -"'- " 




MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF COLONEL 

Hl.:T<:llir>KHN, (I (i. pin o i of Ni.tliiiuluiri Castle, anrl 
leulallveof Hie rcmity ni v..iiiuc¡i:mii in Hie 
put, and of IheTown "1 Nritlinnham in I lie 

lilt of Chailcafl. «t. Willi on 1 In.i:- 

(loh-Ji uf many at Hip ¡nnsl iliülniíii^bf il oí I ntenv 

i :i ,,nrirí.iin,.laS,n,,„i.,vi;,,ni,„l !■„',,„■ Ailjira- ivritlen 
iiy Ina iVidrm, Luc., il.iii-liui of iiiv lil.n ■t.|il!v. I i.ailf- 
«alii of Ibe Toever, tic. N'uiv (lltl pulilp.h..d from Ibe 



By the Kev. JTJJT 
To wblcb' ii ¡iipil.td, 11 
written tiv bpriclf, a l-TJi, 
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NAVAL and MILITARY MEMOIRS o 
DKUT BRITAIN, froin 1191 to I TBI 

By ROBERT BEATSON, Eiq. LL.D. 
The íd Edil.» i C'tiiiiiiinaiidii. i; i.o!-.Svo, 3J.3r. Mi 

" i: i ■■ H ■ r !.. ■ ! , .,).|l 

I ' I. 

A POLITICAL INDEX to the HISTO 

a IKS of G BEAT BRITAIN and IREIAN»; on Com 

nlclp Begimtr cf lin' tleipdilary Honour!. PntHlc (lfflcei 

IBM limp. BJ RODERT BEATSON, LL. D. 

rhe i in :d Edition. coireeted and much enlaried, lu 3 vota 
i,., price if. m. M. in Board». 



By JAMES I'ELLERHAI.COLM.F. S A. 

!n y„ait,, I'li.e;:.' V.. n, 1 II I null V.iliun 

vu .<,l ■■ I ' 







PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, HURST, REES, AND ORME.. 



ANECDOTES OF THE MANNERS AND 
customs uf LONDON darliur the 1Mb Centnry, laded- 
In ih; CharMta, IMjinvilln, Dreuei, and Amuaemeiili 
.if la* CltiltiH uf L.Kirton. lUrim thai Perfoil. villi » Re- 
tlcw of the SIM* of Society In ■'— - " '■ - 



By JAMES PKLLEH MALCOLM, F.S.A.. 
author uf Loadlnium Redivivum, la I vel. 4M, Priced. Sa 

The HISTORY of the ORKNEY ISLANDS, 

B;,the Itn GEORGE BAB.RY. n.n. 
M Initier efShapeiuhay. The 2rt eau «lib eouúdrrnblí 



ANCIENT AND MODERN II 



M I Up 



lit Aitlliw. 



miry ol general hlttory, n 



• apicneaa Chnnae ia lit Aineclof the Woi 
Html Stale of Milium Attiln. By JOHN 
The Third Ed I Ilea. In 1 vol. deni) " 

;>.:> elepnily t-.|raild*ij.d of the 

•■ air. «llalli dlaj 111» In llin i')l.m: = 
¡KthtMl.E mild. IIU D'il.- il ¡¡. T..|-,llï . 

cordial ippiuliiUon." M. 

LETTERS on tbe MODERN HISTORY 

ANO POLITICAL ASPECT UF F.UHOPE- eiblhitltil Ih. 



(lui Clrciunataneei of the diffvreui Nations 
m the European Syttem. mutinied with H 
GroeTaphLeal Obtemdmii. *y JOHN BIG 
The Second EdltloB. reviled. Mid adapted m 
BUle «T lori la iml-Bva. Priam. In Be 

phlcli can he i^lLiied by paliriciain of ihr TirtifD 
jariBClpltlOf the fcllhor ti-E [hit * here hhind and pu 
ÏM.lSlriltWB'UiiJlljie.lcDiiic.'' jrJI.tMI. 

VIEW of the RUSSIAN EMPIRE during 

Ih* Reim of CMhartne II. and to the CI * ■— ■■-* 

tenth Century, ta. (ce. J¡c. Containing 

By WILLUMTOOKB, r.R.S. 

■«vola. uni. Pi-ice II. Hi. M til B«tdi. 



- Rehelea, 

oendarlea, Soil, climate. Prodnce, Revenue, 

iiuc, aainafutnrei, lie. Arc. of the lèverai Nationi Ihal 

compoM that Hta*Ht 



THE LIFE of CATHARINE II. EMPRESS 

Or RUSSIA. By WILLIAM TIIOKE, F.B.S. 

The rearth UlthM, milh considerable Improvements, in 



ifthe 
m 3 Toll. JaaTPrtcelí. 

I -'. ■"• -■ a.'"-/. ". ? , . , 

A HISTORY of IRELAND, from the ear- 

the Rev. JAMES GORDON, 



Great Britain l> .dot. Bv 
Rector ofXlUeenv la Ihe Dl 
■»» Ih iheTMoeeie " " 









MEMOIRS of the LIFE of DAVID GAS 
RICK, u.| mlcraperied ulth Chanelen uid Aaecde* 

ill the Tlii-alriral Ciinttinpiirariea. lot Whole tnimlll 



THE ANTIQUITIES of MAGNA GRAECL! 



MEMOIRS of the Ï.IFE and ADMIN1S 

TRATlONnfSirllOBLRTWALPOLE, Earl of OBFOII 
adrk arhjuial Correa pon tien ce and authentic Papan, am 



UFE of HORATIO LORD WALPOU 

A new Edition. In avohj (no. Price if. lb. 
THE HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXON) 

l.mil l„ the Nniiuaii'courmcsl.^ iiii-lwliiit; the Life oí A 

Sorih'-Tht fcctoiifl v.ilumt/üm.'ri'hlhí their Mnaet 
Government, Law., Poetry, Utentnre, Helieion, ah* Lit 
pace. By SUA HON TURNER. F.A.8. 

In n vola. «o. ¡'ne-:; Si. :u. in n..ardii, tlif Second ¡21 
lion. toirprtpil r.nil enlarHL-il, will, an Introduction, ce Ü 
Hialory of fintiiin before Ihe Arrival of the Romana. 

coürflfil m.-uli :hil il : nrí tv*i I mît .ir..í cu.ianï, reap^íU.ni It-^Ti IL 
manner, and üif^.-r.is n, ÙL^^rl^eblch "iMjaSfBlV Tte 



In 2 vnli. foolacan s 
lyne. Price lit. In Ewuoa. 
An ACCOUNT of JAMAICA, and ¡ti IM 



MEMOIRS of tut AMERICAN LADY, wil 



By ALEXANDER 



te of Koglajit 



TRAVELS to DISCOVER the SOURCE 

The id Edit, corrected and enlarged. To which is preñvc,: 
■ Ufe of Ihe Antbor, hindioroely printed In 1 vol!. Siu. 

«lib J eohiraeofCopner-iiliileslnUo. 4i. loi. In Board! . 

■torn of lot Plaid. Price YZ. 1j. In Board!. 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

ThBSKth Edition. la. i. oil. Price H.ii. 

J^ecHoea^giynil iriie, iporÍM 



Price if. I) 

" Hr. SWikidiTlv.l " iBif.en «r •l-y>r, nr.d i an ¡nslriii r.m 

*'.«'< i ■ 1 ■ '.J !((ii " ! I. ■ the 

■44*», and Indfed. ñ.it in.Mnrv :ci>ur::s ut a r.'.i rl-.rL.jah Sjjil 
Walt!, "I:.t Iiki vol :i,.o-ii'.-d." f/:i:.<V:.'. " Mi. Mult i il D'"- 

tf.Kl tl-.!i CTL- una rl, if,; ol . crrfxl im,l 1.1 muled ol™-.-,ti 

H.f i,'Li:,e . r.i:.<iV<.'.-,ln-H, i- i|:r.i:...r.ria:^ :ti ill-:, ili^ ic-ffrv lv!,¡.-| 

THE TOPOGRAPHY of TROY, and ITS 

Descriptions. Deflir.aletl, uvPtnriiEsion, to lier Grace ILe 



F.A.S. 
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GLEANINGS in ENGLAND; detcript]. 

Ihe Countenance. Mind, lad Chr— *- — •"■ -— 

PRATT. 



-, *■ , 

Chancier af ihe Couirr 



Price 10i. M. e 



I. Ill 
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NOTES c 
unim Ralph Abercroi 



_E PINCKARD.HD. 

. Price». J",, in Board). 
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SOUTH AMERICA durin. 

ni», and ïaM ; containing i Detcrip 
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m the Spot, by the Author, 
ii (lied lo aOVrlim opportunity t» encli ** hare nol vl «licit 
¡rapby<'f Horner. 
THE GEOGRAPHY and ANTIQUITIES 

Of ITHACA, dedicated liy Permi-slon M the King, 
■j WILLIAM UELl. Baa, It ..!. I- U.S. F.S.A. 
•■•< H ember of (he Society of Diletanti. In one vol. ato. 
ated by Rafravluri. Pike ;!. lïi. M. il B jurai. 

e ■ Il- o:.'*.; il. f.» ::::■ Un. i, m ,.,.,■ li^ïk*. f, fio., Mr. 

! ','■■ ■'"'■■ i ti '■'"■" ■■ ■ <'■■■■ - 

«Tí l-]»ÍJ-.i; 'VI. ■: - .Ml.i-- I ..J! Of nI7f pcr.lT.i .1 .vi - 

nnli' (.■•'. :!if reiíi-,-mlUli¡:;.-.l. Ii.i.i: f LTCsivrit. Morí. 

iv m ,1-ï o-cihjiil "I ■ili.í. 'iir |-,^i¿llv inferí Hmi.í, hn üivn 

i;.hl7 'f.hrh'.i fc¿uan|i¡i¡aund ¿r.lirj.miidii i.i'fa ,-.■ \;-.-^. ' G'ir.í.r r . 

A DESCRIPTION of LATIUM ; or, LA 
CANPAGNA DI boma, la i vol. demy «o. Illuatrated 
till >i'|> ■-• >' fleet fl t Vi, . ni 'J lelUt 

ILLUSTRATIQN3 of the SCENERY of 
K1LLARNEY. the inrroundlni Country, md ■eeuMer- 
■ble Put of the Southern emit of Ireland. 

By ISAAC WELD, Ban. U.K. I. A. 

Id 1 ml. 410. wtlh nameroui Plitti ele<anlly engraved. 
Price 21. îi. and on royal Paper, with But Imprutiona of 
tbePlelen, Prieeüi. it. In entra Board). 

CjertT cej "Lie ciiHicifllliatiTaUoii nilh ■ hi[h óeareeof Itaphlc 

NORTH WALES ; inclndiDg its Scenery, An- 



tlqilil 



m Two EicudIom throu(h all the 
tub oi lhat Conuiry, during the Hummer 
IB01, By the Re*. VY. BINGLEY, A.M. 
a. illustrated with ■ new end accurate Hap. 
i,.nrl nevera] lammlleWclihAlrn. li.l.. Hi!., 



•«• Translated frem the French. 
ell. Dvo. with a Nap of the Country. Price It. K 

[I, list imiestniiinniiin it.: -e tonjnliilile win. 



A DESCRIPTION of CEYLON, c< 



JAMES CORD1NRR, A.M. 
Garrison of Columba, In two «ele. 
ivliii) from original 



.ale Chaplain lo t 

lrawlnaa. Price 1Í. lit. Set, In linar 



A TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of 

ENGLAND; eihlblllng the varlom SnbdlTkleu of each 
County Into Haudredi, Lalhei, Wapentatee, Sic. The Va- 
luation) In the Klns'i Book); Ihe Pairo» of the Eccle- 

asiiiMl ncOne); and Ihe Tutelary Saint of each Church. 

-The Dlilancc and Bearing of every Ptriib, or Hlrnlct, 

-The Slim i ion and Deecrip. 
r rcliiiooi Honm.— Mem- 



i.icleil ton Ibt moil an [hen tic Docnneut). and arranEcd 
. i Hi,. H abética I Order. By NICHOLAS CARLISLE» 
Cello* and Secretary of Ibe Society of AnHqnariei of Len- 
— In two thick voli. 4lo. pjicsj. 5,. in Boarda. 
lit Work will he eminently uaefnl — I Te Maflilrttea 
í Hemoval of Paflpen, etc.— Il.To Conieyanceri, 
* Sellen of Eatalei aed Property hy 
1 deilroua of pnrcbailnf, and In 
the Public Ad- 



,, other Periona of Re- 

■arch, »hu nmy require aninenttc Inlormitlon retpeclln( 
the local, itatlitieil, and other Facta and Climmilaucco 
-rlatlni 10 the Kingdom of England.— V. To Ihe Clenry, 
tod all Peiaonl In any Manner connected, with Eccle- 
íittval tunencei, local RiahU, and ether ObJecU ipper- 
ulning lo On «--"■"■ • 




PRINTED FOB LONGMAN, BURS']', REM, AND ORME. 



TRAVELS in ASIA and AFRICA, indi 

Mocha and Ru 
Siki is Cilia ana KisKtti. In Eiypt. 
ic Lie ABRAHAM PARSONS, Esq. 



CHRONICLE of the CID, Rodrigo Diaz 
lie Bint, the Camiieador. 

Corrected by ROBERT SOUTHEY. b IB.. Prlie U. lis. 
In Board». 

THE TRAVELS OF BERTRANDON DE 

LA BROCtJUIERE, Connsellar and Writ Emuiie Car- 
ver 1<> Philippe Lt Bon. Duke of Brujan tly, [a Pale*- 
line, uid hit Helutn from Jerusalem overland 1» France, 

rtiirlnj H,e- Yean in- ami i-i:ci, r.rraeted and urn < 

■Udell French from 1 Manuscript In (he National Li- 



„.-„... *„....' ... ".;.,',. '■ *"#.'. ■. '. .UTw 

up oii u! ooulci. t.m atfi.-ir I, > ,i i.,.i;.i„. licl- rmi [o-.i 0' ini; 

Jill sa.v ¡ , : >. ,i, i !t ,:, : , „,.,-. ,„' , .;..„. >,„ f .,„ii !.,.!,■'[,, ,..,' 

IIUI^I nit f^-libV. ,rd ,-.,„■, ir. ill i-.;, I.-.- cilltlil! tli* p'*«! 

" ' ! ri i.rll ',1. 

uorl Vmill.u riir uurk, oí . ',': i"i n rl' » ml' I " sou ,, I : l' \ f. Í :' Vi»ï,"[d ;r' 



MEDICINE, SUHGEÜV, AND CHEMISTRY. 

ellow of lie Royal Colleté of Surgeons, at Edbibarrt, 
■ royal 4to. Price 11, tit. In Boards. 

\ SKRIHS of ENGRAVINGS, ei^lainin 

If COURSE of tbe NERVES. By CHARLES BELL 

t-]|(i« of thi Royal Colleje orSnrtrtons. On royal «o. 

■ilhkllcr-pifss llescriplioiiB. Price 17. [j. In Bomds. 



THE PRINCIPLES of Surgery; Volum. 
Ihe Fini ; « lory relate In Wound*. Ulcers, and FbMbM 

Anrnrisms.aiid Wnnndi-d Jrteriiia, Frattnrei of llif Limb! 
and the Dull» of the Military and Hospital Surero*. 
By JOHN BELL, Slirsrnii. 

In I Urir vol. royal +tu. initialed ijv Kiuljlc F.iiiraiiiis- 
manyo! Iliiíinacciiruleljooloiirtd from Nature. Price U'.r 

- Volume tlic Second ; containing 

Surfery, as the y relate lo the A nnliiniy 



¡Mi. strait *li 



1W nierons Entr. ravin's. 1-rire Si. .-I. 

- Volume the Third ; being Con- 

seriiimii. on Hie more iiuiiofiant Sut. 



will lie fjlllllisbed. 

THE ANATOMY of tlie HUMAN BODY. 

By JOHN and CHAKLKS BELL, SniBeonj. Edinburgh, 
lu 4 vola, fajnl 8«i. The Two first Volume* of the above 
Work contain, lue Anatomy ..t Hie lloncs, Mordus, and 
Joint! . and of the Henri anil Arteries; r.ilh iiioncions 
KngravinRs. Price IL Ids. in Hoards. Tbe Third Volume 
con Uim Die Anatomy or tbe Brain, and D>»crlpttua or 
Ibe Canne, or llie Nerve», ami th.. Anatomy oribe Eye and 

mtllains tbi* Anatomy ot the .Viscera of ibe Aljiloiiiori, Un- 
Pirn Mi tin Kile and Female ivkia, and tin Li.ri]inati(: 
Syitem, with in Appends and l-:ngiaviiicï. wliicli roin- 
liletei Ike Work, royal Sto. The 8 ecoud Edition. Price 

ENGRAVINGS of the ARTERIES, illns- 

ducti'on to the Buttery of the Arteriet. by ÇHABLES 

UELL. Siuneou. SuirtMv prmlril .n imj,prial Sv„. and 
tK-aulifull» .¡olonr^l.^liii' S|r,,iid i;.lil. Prk-t ,1. is. I.td,. 

fililí ir ti nur iiilml l-l^n.li, i, r. lirLi'u ,v,y ,,j f |„; „' r .| 
Urbly ornineoBl idiitlm to Uieir h brirk,." M.tw. ** 

THE ANATOMY of the BRAIN ; «plshnd 



... _ . _ EueravingÉ, heaulifully enk 

nisstiuiiim on lie Com m tin ica lion bet net 
hi of the Brain. By CHARLES USLL, 



ENGRAVINGS of the BONES, MUSCLES, 

and JOINTS, i Ilustra tins tbe First Volóme of tbe «h- 

LlluniiuBndy. By JOJtN BELL, Sarita*. !■ 

in. imli ibMil wu paee* or eiplaoitory LcHeiare». 

THE CHEMICAL LECTURES of lite cc 



1W»S| NS-.Ï i 7V..O. i.™;»™ of Naiñra'í P.iíí^l, Ita 

Vniversity ..J Fdmlinigli. Willi \otet. pbilosoplilcjl avi 
hlstoriral, by the Editor, (isitly Í... itlnainiliint of tat 









lit I' li I In 



oftheaeKlnidomi. 
Improvement! whleb bare 
..-.- ...„. „. ,„,. ...,„ .„.,,,i 5 |.edally aince the Yearns», 
lit tola. 410. milt a Head of Ibe Author. Price 31. a* Ids. 
ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY and NA- 
TURAL HISTORY. To wbich Is profiled, tbe PhlkMnbi 
of Chemistry. By A, F. FOURCRUY. 
I'hii .".III Kililion.rcilliKole». By JOHN THOMSON, Sir- 



Ann.:.: Kiniiiyiu, l'.i|-| IV- ric |..i|-;i.ulaii? LrrtlmcllTe mill •'[-- 

.Hint- )'-i iiir. im. Iini, ; .l hr •jid f.^irli 'if Mir ..luilei naj 

oo.il befbindhlihlriucfUli 

LECTURES on DIET and REGIMEN ; té- 
aï, a ayattumtte , into thsmoit nliooal Meant M 

.iiiifivnirt Fleam,, and nroloufiiii K Lift; together wHI 
l'h.»i,.li,i:u:j| -,,d ilifinkal FA|.laiuli„ns, calrnlattd 
■diErtv- for Un- fae of ramilles; in order to Ornish the pn. 
-dilnii Abiisra ainl Prejudice* la M nl I one. Ill 1 lint 

«ll.Stl). ByA.F. «l.lV]t.J.R-H,M. II. 

IWInrd K un. t-,ilar.".eilioid improved. Price Qi. Bdi. 

" ■' '. "nil IT .vi: ■ . !■ ■ i I." til lull'. i „,..: 

rrfeoi. snrf I ..:-: |;.-¡.-;ií ,-...,; di-tiHt .,sl,n .nich lui ,rl ap- 



Mri- \ ' 



DIVINITY,. 



«English; with Notes, Indexes of New Names, Prepara- 
tions. &c. &c. By THOMAS HEALDE, M. D. F. R. 8. 
Lumfeyan Lecturer at the College of Physicians, and 
Senior Pbysiciau of the London Hospital. The Ninth 
.Edition, revised and adapted to the last improved Edition 
of the College ; with an Index, showing the general Doses 
•f Medicines. ByJOFJN LATHAM, M.D. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians,, Physician to the Magdalen, 
«Bd to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. Price Is. in Boards. 

A TREATISE on TROPICAL DISEASES, 
ON MILITARY OPERATIONS, AND ON THE CLI- 
MATE OF THE WEST INDIES. 

By BENJAMIN MOSELY, M D. 

The 4th edit, in 1 vol. 8v>. Price \2s.6d. in Boards. 

THE MODERN PRACTICE of PHYSIC. 

By EDWARD GOODMAN CLARKE, M.D. 
Of the Royal College of, Physicians. London, and Physician 
to the Forces, &c. the 2d edit, in 1 vol. 8vo, Price 9s. in 
Boards. 

, - " This volunte may be recommended to the student, as containing 
the best compendium of modern improvements in medicine and 
therapeutics, which we have had occasion to peruse." Cr'tt. R«ti. 
** We earnestly recommend this work as deserving of the attention, 
particularly of the junior branches of the profession, as it i> 
written in an able ana scientific manner." Mad. Journ. 

MEDICINiE PRAXEOS COMPENDIUM, 

Symptomata. Causas, Diagnosin, Progttosin, et Medendi 
Rationem, exhibens. Auctore E. (J. CLARKE, M.D. Col- 
legii Regalis Medicornm Londinensis, nee non exercitus 
Medico. Editio Qusrta, Plurininm Aucta et Emendata. 
Price 5s. sewed. 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 
.UTERINE HEMORRHAGE; with Remarks on the Ma- 
nagement oft he Placenta. By JOHN BURNS, 
-Lecturer on Midwifery, and Member of the Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons in Glasgow. In 1 vol. avo. 
Price 5s. in Boards. 

OBSERVATIONS on ABORTION ; contain- 
ing au Account of the Manner in which it takes place, 
the Canses which produce it, and the Method of pre- 
venting, or treating it. By JOHN BURNS, 
Lecturer of Midwifery, and Member of the Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons in Glasgow. The 2d Edition. 

Price 5s. in Boards. 

" We have perused this volume with great satisfaction, and mast 
strongly recommend it to the attention of all our medical readers." 
J». R*v. 

An ESSAY, Medical, Philosophical, and Che- 
mical, on drunkenness, and its Effects on the Hn 
man Body. By THOMAS TROTTER, M. D. 

Late Physician to bis Majesty's Fleet, Member of the 
Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh. The Second Edi- 
tion. In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 5s. hi Boards. 

¿IEDICINA NÁUTICA ; an E*say on the 
Diseases of Seamen. By THOMAS TROTTER. M. D. 
Late Physician to his Majesty's Fleet, &c. In 3 vols. 8v<>. 
Price U. 3s. in Boards. 

A VIEW of the NERVOUS TEMPERA- 
MENT. Being a Practical Inquiry into the increasing Pre» 
valence, Prevention, and Treatment of those Diseases, 
commonly called Nervous, Bilious, Stomach, and Liver 
Complaints; Indigestion, Low Spirits', Gout, &c. 

By THOMAS TROTTER, M. D. 

Late Physician to his Majesty's Fleet, formerly Physician 

to the Royal Hospital at Haslar; &c. &c. 

The 3d edit, in 1 Volume, 8vo. price 7s. (id. in Boards. 

CONVERSATIONS on CHEMISTRY. In 
which the Elements of that Science are familiarly ex- 
plained and illustrated by Experiments. In 2 vols. J2mo. 
with plates by Lowry. Second Edit. Price J4*. in Boards. 
" This work may bestiongly recommended to youna students of 
both sexes. The perspicuity of the style, the regular disposition 
of the subject, the judicious selection of illustrative experiments, 



and the elegance of the plates, are so well ad au ted to the capacity 
«if beginners, and especially oT tkose who do not wish to dive 
deep into the science, that a more- appropriate publication can 
hardly be desired." Brit. crit. 

THE MEQICAL GUIDE, for the Use of 

Families aud Young Practitioners, or Students in Medi- 



1 cine and Surgery; being a complete System of Mode 
Domestic Medicine; exhibiting in familiar Terms the latí 
aud most important Discoveries relative to the Preventio 
Distinction, Canses, and Care of Diseases by Medkii 
and Diet, particularly Consumption of the Lungs, A sum 
Indigestion, Flatulence, Gont, ScYophula, Palsy, Rheum 
tism, Cancer, Worms, Nervous and Bilious Complain 
the Diseases of Children, &c. &c. To which are addc 
a Family Dispensatory and a Copious Appendix, contai 
iug explicit Instructions for the ordinary Management 
Children, and such Cases or Accidents which require ii 
mediate Aid, &c. By RICHARD REECE, M.D. 

Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons,. Author of a Trc 
Use on the Lichen Islandicus, in Diseases of the Luni 
&c. Fifth Edition, considerably enlarged and correcte 
In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. in Boards. 

" It is of importance that every man should bs'enabled to km 
something of the laws of life, the nature of diseases, and the mi 
rational modes* of cure. For this purpose Dr. Reece's book 
better adapted than any with which we are acquainted, it is mc 
scientific and judicious than the domestic medicine of Buchs 
which we have no doubt it will soon entirely supersede; con 
dercd in this light, Dr. Reece's Medical Guide is a most ralual 
performance." Crit. Rtv. 

A PRACTICAL/ DICTIONARY of D< 

MESTIC MEDICINE, for the special Use of the Clerf 
Heads of Families, and young Practitioners » in Medicit 
This Work exhibits a comprehensive View of the latí 
Discoveries relative to the Causes, Treatment, and Pi 
veution of Diseases, and a popular Description of the fi 
lowing Subjects, so far as they regard the Health of Ma 
the well-being of Society, and the general Care of Ma 
dies, viz. Anatomy, Casualties. Chemistry, Clothing, D 
tetic8, Medical Police and Jurisprudence, Pharmacy, Pi 
siology, Surgery, Midwifery, Therapeutics, &c. &c. 

By RICHARD REECE, M.D. 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, A 
tbor of the Domestic Medical Guide, &c. &c. In 1 lar 
vol. royal 8vo. Price l&s iu Boards. 

An ESSAY on DISEASES incidental 
EUROPEANS in HOT CLIMATES, with the Method 
preventing their fatal Consequences. 

By JAMES LIND, M. D. F. R. S. Ed. 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Medicine at Paris, aud 
Ftbe Royal College of Fhysicians at Edinburgh and Cope 
hagen ; late Physician at Haslar,' near Portsmouth. 

To which is added, an APPENDIX concerning INTE 
MITTENT FEVERS, and a simple and easy way to r« 
der Sea Water fresh,' and to prevent a Scarcity of Pro 
sious in long Voyages at Sea. The Sixth Edition. Pri 
8s. in Boards. 

A TREATISE on VETERINARY MEC 

CINE, containing a Compendium of the Veterinary A 
or an accurate Description ef the Diseases of the Hor 
and their Mode of Treatment ; the Anatomy and Phis 
logy of the Foot, and the Priuciples and Practice of Sh< 
ing. Illustrated by Plates, with Observations on Stal 
Management, Feeding, Exercise, and Condttion. 

By JAMES WHITE, of Exeter, 
late Veterinary Surgeon to the First Regiment of Roj 
Dragoons. Dedicated by Permission to His Royal His 
ness the Duke of York. The Eighth Edition, considérai 
enlarged. Price 7s. in Boards. 

REMARKS on the FREQUENCY and Pi 
TALITY of different Diseases, particularly on the pi 
gressive Increase of Consumption, with Observations 
the Influence of the Seasons on Mortality. 

By WILLIAM WOO LLC OM BE, M.D. 
In Bvo, Price 65. in Boards. 

A SHORT SYSTEM of COMPARATIF 

ANATOMY, translated from the German of J. F. Blumt 
bach. Professor of Medicine in the University of G 
tingen. With numerous additional Notes, and an int 
ductory View of the Classification of Animals. 

By WÍLL1AM LAWRENCE, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, a 
Demonstrator of Anatomy at St. Bartholomew's Hespit 
In 1 vol. 8vo. Price \¿s. in Boards. 



DIVINITY. 



JZOLLIKOFER'S SERMONS on the DIG- 
NITY OF MAN, from the German. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM TOORE, F.R.S. 
In £ large vol§. êvo. Second Edition, Price U. Is. feotx&v 



\ 



ZOLLIKOFERS SERMONS on EDUC 

HON, &c. from the German. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM TOQKB, F.R.S. 



PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, HURST, REES, AND ORME. 



The concurrent testimony of ill the periodical journals, 
ulb at home add abroad, lo favour of the Sermons and 
evntions of this celebrated divine, not only on account of 
te unaffected and captivating strain of eloquence In 
hicb they flow, bat for the benign and truly evangelical 
>lrit with which they are animated, is sufficiently kuown. 
bat they breathe the pure and genuine spirit of Christianity,' 
Dd exhibit religion to our view in a form the most anl- 
íated and alluring, to Indeed their peculiar praise, as 
¡lousaitds can happily testify, from their owu experience 
f the cheerful and placid Influence they have had upon 
Kir heart and life. 

SERMONS on the GREAT FESTIVALS 
nd FASTS of the CHURCH, on other Solemn Occasions, 
nd on Various Topics. 

From the German of the Rev. GEORGE JOACHIM 
!OLLIKOFER, Minister of the reformed congregation at 
*ipsick. By the Rev. WILLIAM TOOKE, F. R. S. 
In 2 large Volumes Hvo. price U. 4s. in Boards'. 

A New literal TRANSLATION from the 
)riginal GREER of the APOSTOLICAL EPISTLES, with 
i Commentary, aud Notes Philological, Critical, Expia 
látory, and Practical : to which is added, a History of the 
L.ife of the Apostle Paul. 

By JAMES MACKNIGHT, D. D. 
Inthor of " A Harmony of the Gospels," Arc. The Cd 
Edition (to which is prefixed an Account of the Life of 
¡be Author.) In 6 vols. 8vo. Price 3/. l:fe. bd. in Boards. 

LECTURES delivered in the Parish Churcii 
>f Wakefield, in the Year IfMC, on that Part of tbc Li- 
luigy of the Churcii of England contained in the Morn- 
ing Prayer. ByTHOMAS ROGERS, M.A. 
Master of the Grammar School, Afternoon Lecturer of St. 
John's, and Sunday Evening Lecture! of the Parish Church 
in Wakefield. In 4 vols, crown 8vo. Price tí. 4*. iu Bds 

DISCOURSES on various SUBJECTS. By 

JEREMY TAYLOR. DD. 
Chaplain in Ordinary -to King Charles the First, and late 
Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. A new Edition, in 
3 vols. 8vo. Price \L. Is. in Boards. 

THE RULE and EXERCISES of HOLY 
LIVING, in which are described the Means and Instru 
inents of obtaining every Virtue, and the Remedies açaiiisl 
every Vice, and Considerations .serving to the resisting all 



In 1, Volume 8vo. price 9*. in Boards. 

" The Sermons' In this volume, in number twenty-term, ire o* 
interesting- and important subjects, enforced with a seal and eai* 
neatness which do great credit to the Authors feelings." Ox. *m. 

An EXPOSITION of the HISTORICAL 
WRITINGS of the New Testament, witr Reflections sub- 
joined to each Section. Ry the late TIMOTHY K ENRICE. 
With Memoirs of the Author. In three vols, large ero. 
Price Two Guineas, in Boards. 

JUDGMENT and MERCY for AFFLICTED 

SOULS ; or, Meditations, Soliloquies, and Prayers. 
By FRANCIS QUAULES. 
With a Biographical and Critical Introduction. 
By REGINALDS WOLF. Esq. 
la 1 vol. crown kvo. A new edit, with a Head of the 
Author, by Freeman. Price Is. in Boards.- 

A PARAPHRASE and COMMENTARY 

on the NEW TESTAMENT. By DANIEL Will I BY,DJ>. 
in 2 vols. The First Volume contains the Gospels, -with 
the Acts of the Apostles— The Second, the Epistles,! 
Treatise of the Mllennium, a Chronological Index to the 
New Testament, aud an Alphabetical Table of Placet at 
the End of each Volume. Tables of the Words, Phrases, 
aud Matters explained. The luth Edit. 

A VIEW of the PRINCIPAL DEISTICAL 

WRITERS that have appeared in Ençland in the last 
and present Century, v«ith Observations upon them, and 
some Account of the Answers that have been published 
aiTdini-t them, in several Letters to a Friend. 
By JOHN LELAND, D.D. In 2 vols. 8vo. Price 14*. Bos. 

A PRIEST to the TEMPLE ; or the Country 

Parson's Character and Rule of Holy Life. 
By Mr. GEORGE HERBERT. 
In 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. Price 4s. ùd. in Boards. 

ORIENTAL CUSTOMS; or, an ILLUS- 
TRATION of the Sacred Scriptures, by an explanatory 
Application of the Customs and Manners of the Eastern 
Nations. By SAMUEL BURDER, A.M. 

In 2 vols. Price \Hs. in Boards, or on Royal Wove Paper, 
hot pressed, 11. 4»/ The Third Edition. 

A PORTRAITURE of QUAKERISM, m 

taken from a'View of the Moral Education, Discipliae, 
peculiar Customs, Religions Principles, Political and Civil 



Temptations; together with Prayers, containing the Whole Economy, and Character, of the SOCIETY of FRIENDS. 

11n<> aFh rtirUtlan anrf th» Parta nf TIPVAlinn til**»*! fnt " «.. -^...vw.o nw tniru*i».i ma * ' 



Duty of a Christian, and the Parts of Devotion fitted for 
all Occasions, and furnished for all Necessities. 

By JEREMY TAYLOR, D. D. 
And editfd by ttfc Rev. Thomas Thlrlwall, M. A. the 27 tb 
Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. Price Is. in Boards. 

THE RULE and EXERCISES of HOLY 
DYING, the Seventeenth Edition. 

By JER. TAYLOR, D.D. In one vol. 8vo. Price 7*. 

THE GOLDEN GROVE, a chosen Manual, 
containing what is to be believed, practised and desired, 
or prayed for. The Prayers being fitted to the several 
Days of the Week. Also Festival Hymns, according to 
the Manner of the ancient Church. Composed for the Use 
of the Devout, especially of younger Persons. 
By JEREMY TAYLOR. D.D. 

The lfith edit. In 1 vol. 12mo. Price 2*. bd. bound. 

THE POWER of RELIGION on Hie MIND, 

in Retirement, Affliction, and at the Approach of Death. 
Exemplified in the Testimonies and Experience of Per- 
sons, distinguished by their Greatness. Learning, or Vir- 
tue. By L1NDLEY MURRAY. 
The 10th Edit, corrected, aud greatly enlarged. 3*. 6d. Bd. 
" It Isa book which may be read with profit, by persons in all 
situations; and, with the rising generation, ft snay answer the 
doable purpose of improving them in biography and in virtue." 
M. RtV. 

A PORTRAITURE of METHODISM; 

being an Impartial View of the Rise, Progress, Doctrines, 
Discipline and Manners of the WESLEYAN METHO. 
D1STS. In a Series of Letters, addressed to a Lady. 
By JOSEPH NIGHTINGALE. 
Tn 1 Volume, Octavo, price 10s. 6d. in Boards. 
M We have derived from his book both instruction and amuse- 
ment, and are the better pleased with it, not only because it ap- 
pears to coa tain the truth, but because we can discover no motive 
tor its publication but the love of truth." Br Off. 

PAROCHIAL DIVINITY; or, SERMONS 

on various Subjects. By CHARLES ABBOT. D.D. F. L. S. 
Chaplain to his Grace the Duke of Bedford, Vicar of 
Oakley and Gohiiugton in Bedfordshire, and late Fellow of 
Xew College, Oxford. 



By THOMAS CLARKSON, M.A. 

Author of several Essays on the Subject qf the Slave 

Trade. The Second Edition. In 3 vols. 8vo. Price U, T* 

in Boards. 

" This book is to be considered as a faithful portraiture from Ike 
life of the most remarkable people existing among us. lis publi- 
cation will form a* great an era in the history of the society at 
that of their famous Apology." Ann. Rev. 

EIGHT SERMONS. The Nature and Guilt 
of Schism, with a particular Reference to the Principies 
of the Reformation. Preached before the University of 
Oxford, in the Ytar 1H07, at the Lecture founded by tat 
Rev. John Bamptou. M.A. Canon of Salisbury. 
By THOMAS LE MESUR1ER, M.A* 
Rector of Newnton Longville, Bucks, and late Fellow of 
New College, Oxford. In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 10*. Cd. in Bus. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the FOUR GOSPELS, 

founded on Circumstances peculiar ta oar Lord and the 
Evangelists. By JOHN JONES. 

This Work, while it contains occasional Notes for Cri- 
tics, is addressed to Persons of plain Sense, who seek re- 
ligious Improvemedt, and exhibits an analytic Detail of 
the Sayings and Works of Jesus Christ, together with the 
Explanations of obscure Passages, founded on Facts, as 
far as they could be collected from Historical Investiga- 
lion. Iu 1 vol. tivo. Price 15*. in Boards. 

SERMONS on several Subjects., By the late 
Rev. WILLIAM PA LEY, D.D. Subdean of Lincoln, Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's, and Rector of Bishop Wearmouth, 
Author of " Natural Theology, Moral Philosophy," Set. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. Third Edit. Price 10s. 6a. in Boards. 

INTIMATIONS AND EVIDENCES OF A 

FUTURE STATE. By the Rev. THOMAS WATSON. 
In 1 vol. l2mo. The Second Edition. Price 4s. in Boards. 

POPULAR EVIDENCES of NATURAL 
RELIGION and CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. THOMAS 
WATSON. In I vol. l2mo. A new Edit. Price 9*. Boards. 

" i he work contains tnultum Id parvo, is singularly calculated ta 
answer the object which it has in view ; and as a popular and at- 
tractive antidote to infidelity, may be recommended to the variwui 
\xrtiV. wcvclta «Cttleccd throughout the empire." Men, Rev. 



iiki hue been considerably enlarged ud 
r.if.ioue |ih>hñricíl Indei la' tbt Gram- 



EDUCATION. 

V The Proprietors of LINDLEY HURRA Viworhi hive me anifatlon of tilting to the Publie, that the add! liona, 
^Huilions, mil Improvements, which the lethor bid eoniernpliled, ire now completed; ind lie cnntiined In (he. 
.áatmllt edition or Ihe Grammar, Ihe drift* of (be Exercises, «od Ibe tenth nl Ibe Ken "»' these edition t of (be 
tunta eorresfiond eiaelly to one*nolher; >nd that In every fmnr* «liHon of Ihem. Ibis enneioondenee will be falth- 
fiilly preserved. II la proper to observe, that Ibe IK" 'dltionr 
improved; and Hit Id parlicnlar. the (eut A edition of Ibe Key 
mar. Ihe Eierciset, and (be Kev ; in atiililiou i< ubir.h. it is p resumen, win ne generan? 

IndeilopirUculiit' lutt an Epitome of Ihe chief ralo ind principles of tbe language!. 

\n ENGLISH GRAMMAR ; comprehending the PRINCIPLES and RULES of the 

LANGUAGE, illustrated by appropriate EXERCISES, and a KEY to the EXERCISES. 

By HNDIiEY MURRAY. In TVo Volt. eta. Price One Cmneo, in Board». 

••* The Proprietors of Mr. HURRA Y-j Grammatical Worki flitter themselves, III lit tbe present Improved edition 

¡■probation. The Aathor his. on Ih'li occaelon. icvtsid Ibe Grammar, enlirged il very considerably, and adapted Ut 






. Tbe additions occupy more tbao nintí y paga of (be A 



lie principles of English G ram Dur, and ■ copions i 

«bo wish to «lend their knowledge of the granrmallcaí an. or 10 uimini i 
limes may be particularly acceptable, and maybe Ihooght worthy of a plací 



An ENGLISH SPELLING BOOR; with 

Reading Leisnns adapted lo the Capacities of Children: 

rural and easy Gradalious ; and to leach Orthography and 
Prononciation together. By LINDLEV MURRAY. 

Author of !• English Grammar," £c. Tn* Sixth Edlllon. 
Il demy ISmo. Price 1». An), bontid. 

"we recamnend ro Thr public Ibis moil Important Mule 
ïi;l»i-.f, lïil.e -y.'\y w&l-b w i;ti which »r are ífíiuJirUr.d, 'n il.c 
e=!lls;i l„ oi a.i., (at li-arti,;-, r.liiMilti lu leaf! wrilltii II. a pi. ■- 
ll J' 'I « ■ '■■< '■ i i m I if 

totHttatuk^*eUsdipUdloini¿tr(!*Vin>úe<*r which II 
Cm?.*! »._ ¿-J..r^ cM l¡t;"¿TZ (■î.'ul'iST.'rïuiïï" ¿II". 



itUM'l?^ISiÇ°'l^°u,nT^SLnTtn' the lîsn?cUaL"ôf 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR, adapted to the dif- 
ferent Cluiesof Lamen, with ■■ Append! I, conlaiu- 
liif Rules and Observations, for assisting the more ad- 

By LINDLEV HURBAY. "' "' 

A new and improved Edltlan, being the Sixteenth. In i 
vol. Demy limo. Price fa. bound; and in uprrilne royal 
Prie* Si, In eilra Boards. 

An ABRIDGMENT of MURRAY'S ENG- 
LISH GRAMMAR. With in Append!*, coAtalnli*. Eaer- 
cian in. Parting, lu Orthography, in gynlai, and in Pine 
union. Designad for ibe younger Claim of Lamer*. 
The Twenty- first Sd I lion, enlarged and Improved. Price 

ENGLISH EXERCISES, adapted to MUR- 
RAY'S ENGLISH CHAHUAR, coulstlng of Eiem. 
plifl cations of (he Parts of Speech, Instances of false 
Orthography, violations of Ibe finki of flynlai, Defects In 
Pinp:ldatlon, and Violslions of He Rules respecting Per- 
•piculljaud Accuracy. Dnigntd foi the Benefit of Pri. 
vite Learners, as well at for the Use of School*. Tbe 

A KEY to the ENGLISH EXERCISES ; 
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t«*1l* lurches, mil Abrid.. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE ENGLISH 

READER, or a Selection of Pieces, in Proie and hi. 

try, ttc By LINDLEV MURRAY. 

The Sixth Edit, enlirittd mid mipruved. 1,. b,„iiid. 



THE ENGLISH READER ; or, Pieces it 

Proie and Poelry, telecled from the best Wrilera. Di 
signed to iitltt young Persons to re ' " " 

■net; lo Improve their Language i 

lo inculcate tome of the moil important 
Piety and Vlttue. With i few ptellmiuny 
on thr Prlneiolei of good Reading. 

HURRAY. Tbe Seventh Edl 



LECTEUR FRANCOIS; oo, Recneil dt> 
Ptecei, en Prose eten Verse, lire* des Meilleur) Ecrivalni, 
pnnr servir a perfectionner lei Jeunes Gens dans la Lec- 
ture ¡ a «fendre lar Conuoitunce de la Langue Fran, 
cnise; el a leur Inculquer des Principes de Venu el de 
Píete. Par LIrJDLEY HURRAY. 

Auleur d'une Grammaire Anglulse, Sic. Seconde Edit. 



mined «Inch f.n hurt the nwl. -„._, - . -..- -... 

LECTURES on BELLES LETTRES and 
LOGIC. By liie lue WILLIAM BARRON, P. A .h. E. 
And Professor of Belles Lettres and Logic In the Ltiivc rniiy 
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PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, HURST, REES, ANLTORME. 



An ABRIDGMENT of Mr. PINKERTON'S 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY; and Professor VINCE* AS- 
TRONOMICAL INTRODUCTION. In 1 large vol. 8 vo. 
with a Selection of the most useful Maps, a coa rat el y co- 
pied from those in the larger Work 1 , all which were drawn, 
undtr the Direction and with the latest Improvements of 
Arrowsmith. The Second Edition. Price 18*. in Boards. 

An INTRODUCTION to Mr. PINKER- 
TON'S A BRI UG MENT of his MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
for the Use of School*, accompanied with Twenty oulline 
Maps, adapted to this Introduction, and suited to other 
Geographical Works, forming a complete Juvenile Atlas. 

By JOHN WILLIAMS. 
J n 1 vol. 12mo. Price**, bound ; and with the Atlas, con- 
sisting of Twenty Maps, price tx Grf. The Atlas separate. 
Price 4*. M. 

An INTRODUCTION to the GEOGRA- 
PHY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT ; com pi i sin g a Sum - 
mary Cbrouological and Geographical View of tht Events 
recorded respecting the Ministry of Our Saviour ; with 
Questions for Examination, quel an accented Index ; prin- 
cipally designed for the l : »c of Young Per&ous, and for 
the Sunday Employment of Schools. 

By LANT CARPENTER, LL.D. 
In I vol. l2mo. illustrated with Maps. Second Edition. 

Price .5». Board*. 
" We recommend this book to all such as arc anxious to obtain 
accuracy and precision in tlicir geographical and chronological 
knowledge, as far as relates to the I lib tory of the events recorded in 
the writings oi the New Testament." Lit. Jour. 

PITY'S GIFT; a Collection of interesting 
Tales, from the Works of Mr. Pifttt. In 1 vol. lSmo. em- 
bellished with Wood Cuts. Price 3s. hound. 

THE PATERNAL PRESENT; being a 
Sequel to Pity's Gift. Chiefly selected from the Writings of 
Mr. Pratt. Embellished with 11 Wood Cuts. 3¿. bound. 

A new TREATISE on the USE of the 
ii LOBES; or a Philosophical View of the Earth and 
Heavens : comprehending an Account of the Figure, Mag. 
nitnde, and Motion of the Earth ; with the natural Chances 
of iti Surface, caused by Floods, Earthquakes, Arc. de- 
signed for the Instruction of Youth. 

By THOMAS KEITH. 

In 1 vol. l2mo. with Copper-plates. Prie fo, in Boards. 

" This volume comprehends a jgreiat quantity of valuable mat- 
ter in a small compass, and we think it cannot fail to answer the 
purposes tor which it is designed." Brit.Crit. " i his work is 
ably executed." Gen. Rev. 

INSTRUCTIVE RAMBLES through Lon- 
don aud its Environs. By Mrs. HELME. 

Complete in 1 vol. Price 4*. bound. 
'•Much topographical and historical knowledge is contained in 
this volume, mingled with pertinent reflections." Crit. Rev. 

MATERNAL INSTRUCTION; or, Fa- 
mily Conversations, on moral and interesting Subjects, 
interspersed with History, Biography, and original Stories. 
Designed for the Perusal of Youth. 

By ELIZABETH HELME. 
In 8 vols. 12mo. with Frontispieces. Price 6s. iu Boards. 

" 'I here is something in the plan of the present little work par- 
ticularly pleating. It is with great pleasure that we recommend 
a work, the design of which is s>o sensible, and the execution so 
satislactory." Brit. Crit. 

THE HISTORY of ENGLAND, related 
in Familiar Conversations, by a Father to his Children. Iu- 
terspersed with moral and instructive Remarks and Ob- 
servations on the most ltading and interesting Subjects, 
designed for the Perusal of Youth. 

By ELIZABETH HELME. 

In 2 vols. l?mo. as. Bd. with Frontispieces by Hop wood. 

" The present performance seems exceedingly well adapted to 
the proposed purpose, and it is worthy of a respectable place in 
the Juvenile rjbrary." Brit. »rit. 

LETTERS addressed to a YOUNG LADY, 

wherein the Duties and Characters of Women are con- 
sidered chiefly with a Kefeiencc to prevailing Opiuions. 

By Mrs. WEST. 
The Second Edition- In ? vols. i2mo. Price U. Is. Boards. 
" We do not venture without mature deliberation to assert, 
that not merely as critics, but as parents, husbands, and brothers, 
we can recommend to the ladies of Britain, 'The Letters of Mrs. 
West'." Crit. Rtv. 

LETTERS addressed to a YOUNG MAN, 
0ti his First Entrance into Life; and adapted to the pecu- 
iitw Circumstances of the present Times. ' 

By Mrs. WEST. 
The 4th Edit. la 3 vols. lumo. Price 16c. bd. feoaifa. 



" This work appears to us highly valuable. The doctrines nut i 
it teaches are orthodox, temperate, uniform, and liberal : aaTS 
manners which it recommends are what every judicious n3 
would wish his son to adopt." Brit. Crit. '' We considero»! 
Utters as truly valuable, and would strongly reconunesjd ta 
to the attention of our younger friends?" Cr. Rtv. « Ven^ 
not withhold our tribute of praise which a work of such sbobC 
live mem demands." Guard, qf Ed. ""r«t» 

LE1TERS from Mrs. PALMERSTONE Ttl 

HER DAUGHTER; inculcating Morality by entertains» 

Narratives. By Mrs. HUNTER, of Norwich. ^ 

In 3 vols, post tiro. Price 15s. iu .Boards. 

" This is a very pleasing and well executed performance." tr.fr, 

LETTERS on NATURAL HISTORY, ex- 

biolting a View of the Power, the Wisdom, and Go* 
ness of the Deity, so eminently riupl:\yed in the FormUki 
of the Universe, and the various Relations of Utility vbkk 
inferior Keiu&s have to the Human Specie*. Cikableá 
particularly for the Use of Schools and Young Person « 
general of both Sexes, in order to impress their MM» 
with a just Knowledge of the Creation, and with euhri 
Ideas of its Great Author. Illustrated by upwards of 101 
engraved Subjects, applicable to the. Work. 

Uy JOHN BIGLANI). In i vol. li'mo. Price 9s. Bearés. 

" r lhe hook Is clearlv superior to any thins of the sane tin 
and extent that has hitherto appeared." itrit. Crit. • 

A GRAMMAR of the GREEK LAN. 

CiUAGE, on a new and improved Plan, in EniUsani 
Creek. Uy JOHN JONES, 

Member of the Philological Society at Manchester. Netty 
printed in lCuio. The üd edit. Price Cs. in Boards. 

'* This work is in reality what in the title-page It professes* 
br, a Creek Grammar upon an improved, as well at a aww su*. 
Wc cannot bat regard Mr. Jones's Greek Grammar mm a book tact 
will be peculiarly serviceable to those who study or teach tie 
Creek language." imp. Rev. " it exhibits many proofs of ». 
grnuity and extensive research, of a mind acute and visai**, 
and habitually, and often successfully, employed in phUosoalun 
investigations." Arm. Rev. -—~r 

GRJEEK EXERCISES, in Syntax, EUipsct. 
Dialects, Prosody, and Metaphrases, (after the Ha> 
ner of " Clarke's and M air's Introduction to the ail- 
ing of Latin,") adapted to the Grammars of Eton, Wit 
tenhall, Moore, Bell, and Holmes. To which it Ntfa. 
ed, a concise but comprehensive Syntax. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM NE1LSON, D.D. 
Minister of Dundalk, Ireland. The Second Edition. Ii 
l V0I.8VO. Price 5$. in Boards, and with the Key, a». 

" This work strictly fulfils the professions of the tille-aaV 
Eel. Rev. -"-i-a* 

An UNIVERSAL FRENCH GRAMMAR 

being an accurate System of French Accidence and Sti- 
tax, on an improved Plan. By NICOLAS HAMEL. 
Fifth Edition. Price Ss. 6d. bound. 

" Of the many excellent French Grammars now in use, this if 

among the best."— " It is both comprehen sire and coDCise.nl 

is as well adapted as most Grammars for the use of schoott."- 

' He has composea his work on sound principles and exact del- 

nitions."— " His book demands our commendation." 

GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES UPON 

THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, compared with the EnfHih. 

By NICHOLAS HAMEL. 
The Third Edition, with great Improvements. Price Si. 6a. 

THE WORLD m MINIATURE ; contain, 
ing a curions and faithful Account of the Situation, Ex. 
tent, Productions, Government, Population, Dtess, Man- 
ners, Curiosities, Arc. &c. of the different Countries of 
the WorM, compiled from the best Authorities; will 
proper References to the most essentUl Rules of the French 
Language, prefixed to the Work, and the Translation oi 
the difficult Words and idiomatical Expressions : a Boot 
particularly useful to Students in Geography, History, 01 
the French Language. By NICHOLAS HAMEL, 

The Second Edition. In 1 vol. l&no. Price 4s. bound. 

An ALPHABETIC KEY to PROPRIA 

QU/B MARIBUS, QU« GENUS, and AS IN PRESENT! 
containing all the Examples declined and translated, will 
the Rules quoted under each, and numerical References « 
the context. By J. CAREY, LL.D. 

In 1 vol. i2mo. Price 2s. (.d. bound. 

SCANNING JEXERCISES for YOUN<¡ 

PROSOOIANS, conttmiug the first Two Epistles from ft 
Elect» ex Ovidio, scanned and proved by the Rules of tb 
Eton Grammar, aud interspersed with occasional Remtrlu 
By J. CAREY, LL. D. Price 4i. in Boards. 



POETRY. 



je, and Short Hand. Besides other material Im- \ 
*Ïpiovf meats, in almost every Page, this Edition contains a 
ffninute Account of above Fifty different Species of Verse 
—Further Notices of aacient Pronunciation— a Disserta- 
tion on the Power of the Initial 8.— Metrical Key to 
¿Horace's Odes— Synopsis of his Metres— A copious Index, 
Ate. dec. In 8vo. A new Edition, considerably enlarged, 
and improved. Price 10s. 6d. in Boards. 

" This work appears to as likely to prove a very useful publica- 
tion. The rules are given id Latin verse, and afterwards explained 
and elucidated in Englith. rhe author seems to thoroughly un- 
derstand <he principles of his subject : and he has treated it fully, 
accurately, and injjenious : y." Monthly Rev. 

A KEY to CHAM BAUDS EXERCISES; 
being a correct Translation of the various Exercises con. 
tained in that Book. By K. J. VOISIN. Price 3s. bound. 

THE ARITHMETICIAN'S GUIDE; or, 

a Complete Exercise Book, for the Use of public Schools 
and private Teachers. By WILLIAM TAYLOR, 

Teacher of the Mathematics, &c. &c. &c. The Fifth, 
Edition, rn l'vol. l2mo. Price 3*. bound. 

HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 

QUESTIONS for the Use of Young People; with a Selec- 
tion of British and General Biography, &c. 
ByRlCHMAL MANGNAL. 
The Fifth Edition, corrected, i» l2ino. Price 4s. bound. 

THE SCHOLAR'S SPELLING ASSIST- 
ANT. Intended for the Use of Schools and private 
Tuition. By THOMAS CARPENTER, 

Master of the Academy, Ilford, Essex. The 7th Edition, 
corrected and improved. Price is. 3d. bound. 

THE NEW ORTHOGRAPHICAL AS- 
SISTANT or ENGLISH EXERCISE- BOOK, 

Written on au Improved Plan, for the more speedy In- 
struction of young Persons in the Art of Spelling, and Pro- 
nunciation, intended for the Use of Schools. 

By THOMAS CARPENTER. Price 2s. Bound. 

ÏHE CHILD'S MONITOR ; or, Parental 
Instruction. In Five Parts, containing a great Variety of 
Progressive Lessons, adapted to the Comprehension of 
Children ; calculated to instruct them in Reading, in the 
Use of Stops, in Spelling, and in Dividing Words into pro- 
per Syllables; and at the same Time to give them some 
Knowledge of Natural History, of the Scriptures, and of 
aeveral other sublime and important Subjects. . 

By JOHN HORNS EY. Price 3». Bound. 
" This is one of the be? t conceived and most practically useful 
publications for children that we have seeu. The title-page suffici- 
ently explains the intelligent author's plan and design, and we can 
safely assure our readers that he lias executed them with equal skill 
andfide'.itv." Antijac. 

THE BOOK of MONOSYLLABLES ; or, 

an Introduction to the Child's Monitor, adapted to the 
Capacities of young Children. In two Parts, calculated to 
instruct by familiar Gradations in the first Principles of 
Education and Morality. 

By JOHN HORNSEY, Price 1*. 6d. 
" Tha obvious utility of this plan is such as to require no com- 
ment. Mr. Hornsey has executed it in a manner highly creditable 
/o h:s ingenuity and industry : for he has contrived not only to 
convey the proposed information to his young readers, but to 
bland with it much moral and religious instruction." Anti Jac. 

A SHORT GRAMMAR of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, simplified to the Capacities of Children. 
In Four Parts. I. Orthography. 2. Analogy. 3. Prosody. 
4. Syutax. With Remarks and appropriate Questions.— 
Also, an Appendix, in Three Parts, l. Grammatical Re- 
solutions, &c. 2. False Syntax, &c. ' 3. Rules and Obser- 
vations for assisting young Persons to speak and write 
with Perspicuity and Accuracy. 

By JOHN HORNSEY. 
A new Edit, corrected and greatly improved Price 2s. bd. 



A VOCABULARY; English and Greek, ai 
ranged systematically, to advance the Learner in scieu 
tifie as well as verbal Knowledge. Designed for the Us 
of Schools. By NATHANIEL HOWARD. Price 3s. 

" The Greek language is so copious that few persons ever mat 
ter the vocabulary. The present woi k is well calculated to expedit 
the knowledge of those terms of natural history, of art, and seteno 
which are commonly the last learned, and the firs forgotten, 
Crtt. Rn>. 

THE NEW PANTHEON ; or, an Intro 

duction to the Mythology of the Ancients, in Question aq 
Answer. Compiled principally for the Use of Femalei 
By W.JILLARDHORT. With Plates. Price 

" The new Pantheon is scrupulously dtlicate; it is also well ai 
ranged, and well written." EcUc. Rev. " It would be unjust ni 
to recommend this work as an elegant and useful companion t 
young persons of both sexes." Gmt. Mag. 

POTTER'S TRANSLATION of the TRA 

GEDJES of EURIPIDES. In 2 vols. 8vo. Price IBs. 

An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY o 

BOTANY. By J. E. SMITH, M.D. F.R.S. P.L.S. 

In one vol. Hvo. with 15 Plates. Price lis. in Boards. 
*** A few Copies are coloured by desire. Price U. Bs. Bd 

The Plan of this Work is to render the Science of Boh 
uical Arrangement as well as the general Structure an 
Anatomy of Plants accessible, and in every Point eligí b 
for yonng Persons of either Sex, who may be desirons < 
making this elegant and useful Science a Part of their Edi 
cation or Amusement. 

INSTITUTES OF LATIN GRAMMAS 

By JOHN GRANT, A.M. In Hvo. Price 10s. 6d. in Board 
This Work is chiefly designed for Schools, and is in 
tended not to supersede the Use of our common Gran 
mar 8, but to supply their Defects. ltd primary object is i 
furnish the senior Scholar with a complete Digest of tt 
Rules and Principles of the Latin Langnage, and to affoi 
the Teacher a useful Book of occasional Reference. 

LESSONS for YOUNG PERSONS in HUM 

BLR LIFE, calculated to promote their Improvement i 
the Art of Reading, in Virtue and Piety, and particular! 
in the Knowledge of the Duties peculiar to their Shutout 
Price 3«. 6d. in Boards. 

" Very neatly printed, and well selected, containing a gre 
store of instruction in a small compass." Brit. Crit. " In a] 
pearance, cheapness, and moral tendency, thfs compilation n 
sembles those of tue excellent J.indlev Murray. It inculcates tt 
most useful sentiments in a very suitable form, and well deserví 
patronage." Eclrct'c Rev. 

MATHEMATICS SIMPLIFIED, aií 

PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED by the Adaptation of to 
principal Problems to the ordinary Purposes of Life, an 
by a progressive Arrangement, applied to the most ram 
liar Objects in the plainest Terms ; together with a com 
plete Essay on the Art of surveying Lauds, ice. by sne 
simple Inventions as may for ever banish the Necessity c 
costly and complex Instruments. 

By Captain THOMAS WILLIAMSON. 
Author of the Wild Sports of India. In 8vo. with 2 
Plates. Price 9s. in Boards. 

TAYLOR'S USEFUL ARITHMETIC ; oi 

the most necessary Parts of the Science of Numbers reí 
dered easy. The 2d edit, corrected and improved. Prie 
is. 6d. Also, a Key to the useful Arithmetic; containin 
Answers to all the Questions and Exercises, and Direction 
for the Solution. Price is. 

Á SEQUEL to the useful ARITHMETIC 
or, an Attempt to explain and exemplify the Nature 
Principles, Operations, and proper Application of th 
higher Branches of the Science of Numbers ; inrlndin 
appropriate Exercises, Questions, Contractions, and Ta 
bies ; designed to succeed the former Tract, and complet 
a System of Arithmetical Instruction. 

By ADAM TAYLOR. Price is. bound. 



POETRY. 



THE MINSTRELSY of the SCOTTISH 

BORDER; consisting of Historical and Romantic Ballads, 
collected in the Southern Counties of Scotland ; with a 
few of a modem Date, founded on local Tradition. With 
au Introduction, aud Notes by the Editor, 

WALTER SCOT!» Esq. Advocate. 
The Third Edition. In 3 vols. Hvo. finely printed by Bai- 
lan ty ne of Edinburgh. Price U. 16s. in Boards. 

The LAY of the LAST MINSTREL, a 

¥o9iu, with ¡tollads and Lyrical Pieces. 

By WALTEU SCOTT, Esq. 






\ 



Elegantly printed by Bailan tyne, on superfine wove Paper 
and hot-pressed. The Eighth Edition. In 4to. Price 11. yj 
in Boards. A few Copies are printed on fine Paper. Prie 
3¿. Vis. 6d. in Boards.— This Volume, wlthMarmion, form 
the Whole of Mr. Scott's Poetical Works. 
Also an Edition in 8vo. Price ios. 6d. in Boards. 

BALLADS and LYRICAL PIECES. 

By WALTER SCOTT, Esq. 
Second Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. Price 7s. M. in Boards. 
*%* tn,t Vho YlXtat ^«fcfc, '"sftSSùL**' T&«rn«iwv£ sj?çaai> 
tut *\K>\% *A *¿.%WNC% «ftÈpsiYY«&'i. 
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SIR TRÏSTREM, a Metrical Romance of the 

Thirteenth Century. 

Br THOMAS of ERCILDOUNE, called the RHYMER. 
Edited from the Auchinltck MS. by WAITER SCOTT, Esq. 
Second Edition, iu royal «to. Price 15s. in Boards. 

THE NATURE of THINGS ; a Didactic 
Poem. Translated from the Latin of TITUS LUCRE- 
TlUS CARUS, accompanied with the original Text, and 
illustrated by Notes, philological and explanatory. 

By JOHN MASON GOOD. 
In 2 vols. 4to. embellished with elegantly engraved Fron- 
til pieces. Price il. 4*. iu Boards. 

MADOC. A Poem. In Two Parts. 

By ROBERT SOUTHEY. . 

In 9 vols, foolscap, elegantly printed by Ballantyne, with 

Four beautiful vignettes. Price 12s. in Boards. 

' A few Copies of the original Quarto Edition may be bad, 

price 21. '¿*. 

For a high character of this work, aee An. Rtv. 1805. 

JOAN OF ARC. An Epic Poem. 

By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
In 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. The Second Edition. 12s. Boards. 

METRICAL TALES, and other Poems. Se- 
lected from the " Annual Anthology." 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
In 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. Price 5s. 6d. in Boards. 

POEMS, including the Visions of the Maid 
of Orleans. By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

lu 3 vols. Price lis. in Boards. 

THALABA THE DESTROYER, a Metrical 

Romance, with copious Notes. 

By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Elegantly printed in 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. lis. in Boards. 

POEMS. By William Wordsworth. Au- 
thor of the Lyrical Ballads. In 2 vols, foolscap 8vo 
elegantly printed on wove Paper, and hot- pressed. Price 
IU. in extra Boards. 

THE POEMS of OSSIAN ; containing the 
Poetical Works of Jamas Macpherson, Esq. in Prose and 
Rhyme; with Notes and Illustrations. 

By MALCOLM LAING, Esq. 
In 2 large vols. 8vo. Price U. 10s. in Boards. 

THE WANDERER of SWITZERLAND, 

and other Poems. By JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
Third Edit, in I vol. foolscap 8vo. Price 5s. in Boards. 

•« Mr. Montgomery displays a rich and romantic fancy, a 
tender heart, a copio-is and acure command ot imagery and 
lansuage, and an irrtsiitible influence over the feelings." Eel. Rtv. 
•' Kor a very high character of this yolume, sec Arm. Rtv. 1805. 

POEMS. By James Grahame. Id 2 Vo- 
lumes, Foolscap Bvo. Price 12s. 

Vol. 1. containing the Sabbath (5th Edition); Sabbath 
Walks ; the Rural Calendar ; and smaller Poems. 
« Vol. II. containing the Birds of Scotland ; and Mary 
Stuart, a Dramatic Poem. 

THE BIRDS of SCOTLAND, BIBLICAL 

PICTURES, and THE RURAL CALENDAR, with other 
Poems. By JAMES GRAHAME, 

Author of " The Sabbath," a Poem. In 1 vol. foolscap 
8vo. Price Is. in Boards. 

The SABBATH, a Poem. To which are 
added, SABBATH WALKS. 

By JAMES GRAHAME. 
In 1 vol. foolscap Bvo. Pnce fe. in Boards. The 6th edit. 

POEMS. By Mrs. Opie- The Fourth Edi- 
tion, with a beautiful Frontispiece. Price 6s. in Boards. 

" Mrs. Op : C* volume of poems would have obtained for its au* 
fhor a very considerable reputation, though her former work had 
been wholly unknown." Edtn. Rtv. 



THE WARRIOR'S RETURN, and ote 

POEMS. By Mrs. OPIE. 

In foolscap 8vo. embellished with a Frontispiece. Pfo 
6s. in extra Boards. 

POEMS and PLAYS. By Mr». Wist. In 
4 vols, foolscap 8vo. hot-pressed. Price u. 3s. ia Bouts. 

MISCELLANEOUS POETRY ; consistí* 
of TRANSLATIONS from the "Icelandic, Italian. SsssM 
Portuguese, German, &c. By the Hon. W. HERBERT. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. Price ids. in Boards. 

For a high character of this Work, see Am. Rtv. IMS. 

THE WORKS of Thomas Chattertm, 

constating of all the Pieces contained in Rowleys flow. 
Chatterton's Miscellanies, un d the Supplement; wHbawi 
than an equal Portion of new Matter. In 3 large tab, 
Bvo. Price U. 1 Is. 6d. in Boards. 

ALFRED, an Epic Poem, in Twenty4at 

Books. By JOSEPH COTTLE. 

In 2 vols, foolscap kvo. The 2d Edition. 10*. td. ta Booh 

POEMS. By S. T. Coleridgç. The TON 
Edition. In foolscap 8vo. • Price ùs. bd. In Boards. 

ODES of PINDAR, translated from tk 
Greek with Notes and Illustrations. 

By G. WEST, Esq. LL. D. and H. PYE, Esq. 
To which is prefixed a Dissertation on the Olympic Gum 

By GILBERT WEST, Esq. LL. D. ' 
A new Edition in 2 vols. l2mo. Price 9s. in Boards. 

Contemplations, a Poem, with Tai« 

and other Poetical Compositions, 

By JOHN PENWARNE. Price 6s. in ettra Boar*. 

POEMS. By Samuel Egerton Brtdces, 
Esq. In foolcap 8vo. price is. in extra Boards), Ik» ftarfl 
Edition with considerable additions. 

THE HIGHLANDERS, and other Poem 

By Mrs. GRANT. 
Iu l vol. foolscap 8vn. the 2d edit. Price 7*. in «trata, 

THE MINSTREL, Book Third, being a Cat 
tinuation of Dr. BEaTTIE's Poems. In 1 vol. 41». Pria 
65. in Boards. 

ANCIENT HISTORIC BALLADS, eoft 
tainiug, l. Richard Planragenet — 2. The Cave of Mors 
the Man of Sorrow.— 3. The Battle of Floddon.— 4. Tk 
Hermit of Warkworth.— 5. Hardyknnte. Ia one vol. fttl» 
cap 8vo. Price 5s. in Boards. 

LETTERS and SONNETS, on Moral aid 

other interesting Subject*. Addressed to Lord John RsskJ 

By EDMUND CARTWR1GHT, D.D. 
Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain to bis Grace tki 
Duke of Bedford. In one vol. foolscap 8vo, Price 5r. 

PARTENOPEX DE BLOIS. A Romance 

In Four Cantos. Freely translated from the French of M 
LE GRAND, with Notes. By WILLIAM STEWART ROSE 
In 1 vol. 4to. elegantly printed by Bailan tyne, with si 
meious Engravings, from Designs by Mr. Richard Smirk* 
illustrative of the Scenery and Habits of the Twelfth am 
Thirteenth Centuries. Price 21. 2s. in Boards. 

THE RESURRECTION. A Poem. 

By JOHN STEWART, Esq. 
In 1 vol. foolscap Bvo. Price is. in extra Boards. 

EDWY and ELGIVA, and |Sir EVERARE 
Two Tales. By the Rev. ROBERT BLAND. 

In 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. Price 7s. in Boards. 

''We have read these two poems with real satisfaction, and a* 
no hesitation in promising the lovers of poetry, that they will hei 
meet with some very beautiful passages, ano two Terr intertstii 
and spirited compositions." Brit. Crit. 

METRICAL LEGENDS, and other POEM! 

By CHARLES KIRK PATRICK SHARPE, Eaq. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 5s. in Boards. 



AMADIS of GAUL, frqm the Spanish Ver- 
sion of Garciordone z de Montalvo, with a Preface &c 

By ROBBRT SOUTHEY. 

In Four bindsome Volumes, 1'2mo. Price il. is. in Boards. 

" We can recommend this work with confidence." «fit. Cfit. 

PALMERIN of ENGLAND. 

Vy FRANCISCO DE MOREAS. 



NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 



Corrected by Robert Sovthey, from the original Portngaei 
with Amendments. In four large vols, foolscap 8ve>. Prii 
11. 8s. in Boards. 

THE KNIGHTS. Tales illustrative of tí 

UhSNIAAAtt*. *?j *x. CfelAIAS, E«a. 

\ NOV VLmO. ^X\<» N». Vfc \SKW&.\. 



NOVELS AND ROMANCES, AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, &c. 



his il an interesting, affecting, and instructif e ule. replete 
:ood sense and food morals. The aarratlre*ls ably written. 
Dguage Is good, and the sentiment! are unexceptionable." 
toe. 4' This is a rery pleasing and * ell-told tale." Br. cr. 

HE MORALITY of FICTION; or, an 
ry into the Tendency of Fictitious Narrative!, with 
rvations on some of die most Eminent. 
H. MURRAY, Atithor of " The Swiss Emigrante." 

In 1 vol. l2mo. Price 4*. in Boards. 
e cannot too highly, commend the design and execution o f 
ttle work. We see nothing in it throughout, that does not 
1 the-improrement of taste, and moral sentiment. 1 * Brit. Crit. 

OMEN ; THEIR CONDITION and IN- 

NCE IN SOCIETY. By JOSEPH ALEX. SEGUR, 
laled from the French. In 3 vols. lSmo. Price 12*, 

GOSSIP'S STORY, and LEGENDARY 

By Mrs. WEST, 
vols. J2mo. Fourth Edition. Price 75. in Boards. 
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Anthor of the Romance of the Forest. The Sixth Ediiin* 
in 4 vols. i2mo. Price if. 4s. in Boards. l,on ' 

• THE ROMANCE of the ÇOREST; inte> 
spersed with some Pieces of Poetry. - 

_. D By ANN RADCLIFFE. 

The Seventh Edition, in s vols. i2mo. Price 15s. in Boards. 
A SICILIAN ROMANCE. 

*«. -.-. "y ANN RADCLIFFE. 

The Third Edition, in 2 Vols. l2mo. Price 7*. in Boards. 

THE CASTLES of ATHLIN and DUN- 

°, AYNE > a , Hi 8 h kn<i Story. ' «y ANN RADCLIFFE. 
l2mo. Price As. 6d. in Boards. ^-««a*. . 



t. 



TALE of the TIMES. By Mrs. West. 
ola. lSmo. Second Edition. Price 13». 6d. sewed. 

IE ADVANTAGES of EDUCATION ; 

ie History of Maria Williams. A Tale, for very 

; Ladies. By Mrs. WEST, 

• 3d Edit. In 2 vols. l2mo. Price 7s. in Boards. 

VIPLE TALES. By Mrs. Opie. Second 
d. I11 4 vols. J2mo. Price il. is. in Boards, 
the tales now before us we find much of the same merits as 
beautiful story of Adeline Mowbray ; the same truth and 
- -Isimi 




lpathy and affection." Sd. Rev 

IE FATHER AND DAUGHTER. A 

By Mrs. OPIE. 
>urth Edition, with a Frontispiece. 4s. 6d. in Boards. 
s Tale if replete with interest, and possesses pathos enough 
c the heart of the moit callous of critical readers." M . Rev. 

1ELINE MOWBRAY; or, the Mother 
(lighter. A Tale, By Mrs. OPIE. 
Second Edition. In 3 vols. l2mo. 13*. 6d. in* Boards, 
se volumes are, both in their design and execution, sosu- 
9 those which we usually encounter under the title of No* 
t we can safely recommend them to the perusal of our read- 
rsn. Rev. 

ADDEUS of WARSAW. A Novel. 

By Miss PORTER. 
Fifth Edition. In 4 vols. Price 14*. in Boards, 
ideas is a work of genius, and has nothing to tear at the 
>ar of taste : he has to recette the precious meed of sym- 
»m every reader of unsophisticated sentiment and genuine 
Imp. Rrv. "This, work has more merit than can be 
to the crowd of productions of this class, and inculcates 
and magnanimous sentiments." M Rev. 

E MYSTERIES of UDOLPHO. A Ro- 

interspersed with some Pieces of Poetry. 
By ANN RADCLIFFE, 



MEMOIRS of MARMONTEL. Written by 
Himself. Containing his Literary and Political Life and 
Anecdotes of the Principal Characters of the Eighteenth 
Century. A new Edition, corrected throughout. In 4 vols 
I2mo. Price One Guinea in Boards. • 

" This Is one of the most interesting productions which has 
issued from the French press since ¿W revolution." AT. ¿£ 

THE LAKE of KILLARNEY. A Novel. 

By ANNA MARIA PORTER, 
In 3 vols.'ISmo. Price 135. 6d. in Boards. 

THE HUNGARIAN BROTHERS. 

By MISS ANNA MARIA PORTER. 
In 3 f olumes l2mo. Second Edit. Price 15*. in Bds. 

The incidents of this Novel are striking, and many of the 
characters are finely drawn. The two brothers arc models of that 
chivalrous heroism with which Miss Porter has on other occasions 
proved herself to be intimately acquainted." cut. Rn>. 

THEODORE ; or, the ENTHUSIAST. In 

Four Volumes 12mo. Price U. is. in Boards. 

THE FATAL REVENGE ; or, the Family 

of MONTORIO. A ROMANCE. 
By DENNIS JASPER MURPHY. 
In 3 Volumes 12rao. Price \l. Is. in Boards. 

ARTLESS TALES. In 3 vols. l2mo. 
By Mrs. HURRY. Price 15«. in Boards. 

THE WILD IRISH BOY. By the Author of 
MONTORIO. In 3 vols. iemo. Price 16s. 6rf. in Boards. 

ROMANTIC TALES. By M. G. LEWIS, 

Author of the Monk, Adelgitha, &c. In 4 vols, lSmo. 
Price il. es. in Boards. 

THE RING AND THE WELL. A Ro- 
mance. In 4 vols. l2mo. Price 18*. in Boards. 

The HOUR of TRIAL, a Tale. By MARY 

ANNE NERI. Author of the " Eve of San Pietro." Jn- 
3 vols. 12mo. Price 15s. in Boards. 

"This is an Interesting story, told in very pleasing language."' 
Antt-Jac. Rev. 



AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, Xc: , 



REATISE on the CULTURE of THE 

Khibiting new and advantageous Methods of pro- 
, cultivating, and training that Plant, so as to 
abundautly fruitful. Together with new Hints on 
lation of Vineyards in England. 

By WILLI AM SPEECHLY. 
md Edition, with Additions. In 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
d with Six Copper-plates. Price 13*. fti Boards. 

IEATISE on the CULTURE of THE 

>PLE,and the Management of the Hot-house. 

By WILLIAM SPEECHLY. 
cond Edition. In 8vo. Price 125. in Boards. 

LEATISE on the CULTURE and MA- 
SNT OF PRU IT-TREES, in which a new Me- 
Pruning and Training is folly described. T» 
added, a new and improved Edition of " Obser- 
•n the Diseases, Defects, and Injuries, in all 
Fruit <tnd Forest Trees ; with an Account of a 
• Method of Cure." Published by Order of Go. 
. By WILLIAM FORSYTH, F.A.S. and F.S.A. 
doner to His Majesty at Kensington and St. 
Member of the Economical Society at St. Peters- 
:. ace. A new Edition, with 13 folding Plates, 
in Boards. 

IEATISE on FORMING, IMPROV- 

MASAQINQ COUNTRY R&S1DENC1LS-, *M 



I on the Choice of Situations appropriate to every Class of 
Purchasers. In ail which the object in view 1s to nnite in a 
better manner than has hitherto been done, a Taste found- 
ed in Nature, with Economy and Utility, in constructing 
or improving Mansions, and other Rural Buildings, so as 
to combine Architectural Fitness with Picturesque Effect: 
and in forming Gardens. Orchards, Farms, Parks, Plea- 
sure Grounds, Shrubberies, all kinds of useful or decora- 
tive Plantations, and every Object of Convenience, or 
Beauty peculiar to Country Seats, according to the extent, 
character, or style of Situations, and the rank, fortune, 
and expenditure of Proprietors, from the Cottage to the 
Palace. With an APPENDIX, containing an Enquiry into 
the utility and merits of Mr. Repton's mode of shewing 
Effects by Slides and Sketches, and Strictures on his Opi- 
nions and Practice in Laudscape Gardening; illustrated 
by descriptions of Scenery and Buildings, by references to 
Country Seats, and Passages of Country in most Parts of 
Great Britain ; and by*Tlitrty-two Engravings. 
By JOHN LOUDON, Esq. F.R.S. 
Member of the Society of Arts, Commerce, Ice. London ; 
of the Society of Agriculture, Planting, &c. Bath - 
Author of a "Treatise on Hot-houses;" aud "Observa, 
tions on Landscape Gardening," &c. In two vols. 4to. 
Price tt. Ss. in Boards. 

" The task which Mr. Loudon has undertakes, it one for which 
he appears to have been peculiarly well qualified; not one of the 
several writers who have preceded bins in the same line can be ssid 

, to possess Urate extensive views and that maturity of i udgment whic b 

V c>*ro\»r\m\k**Qt^\>tfr«*Mfcx^ <mu*»\k 
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A SHORT TREATISE on SEVERAL IM- 

PpOVKMKNTS recently ruade in HOTHOUSES. 

■y J. LOUDON, Esq. F.K.S. (n 8vo. Price ICj. in Bds. 

" To all persons interested in possessing knowledge respecting 
.«be economy ef Hot-homes, we would recommend ibit pi-rlor- 
mance." Lit. journ. 

THE ENGLISH PRACTICE of AGRICUL- 
TURE, exemplified in the Management of a Farm iu 
Ireland, belonging to the EaTl of Coiiyiigbam, at Slane, in 
the County of Meatb ; with an Appendix, containing, first, 
a comparative Estimate of the Irish aud English Mode oí 
Culture, as to Profit and Ikjss: and, secondly, a regular 
Rotation of Crops for a Period of Six Years. 
By RICHARD PARKINSON. 
In 1 vol. 8to. illustrated with En«ravings, gs. in Boards. 

THE EXPERIENCED FARMER, enlarged 
and improved, or COMPLETE PRACTICE OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, according to the. lateat Improvements. 

The whole founded on 1 li«- Authors own observations 
aiM his actual Experiments. By Iïï< HARD PARKINSON, 
in £ Volumes 8vo Price \l. ¿v. in Boards. 

THE COMPLETE FARMER ; or, GENE- 
RAL DICTIONARY of AGRICULTURE and HUSBAN- 
DRY, comprehending the most improved Method of Cul- 
tivation, the different Modes of raising Timber, Fruit 
and other Trees, and the modern Management of Live 



Stock, with Descriptions of the moat approved Injabj. 
meots, Machinery, and Farm Buildings. 

Fifth Edition, in 2 large 4to. vols, wholly re-writttf 
and enlarged, containing 109 Engravings. Price U. ó*, U 
Boards. 

It has been the particular aim of the Editor to presan 
ihe Reader with a full Explication of the numerous Term 
of the Art, and at the same Time to afford him a View « 
modern or improved practical Husbandry, so arrange! 
and methodized as to be capable of ready reference;!. 
Point which he conceives to be of the utmost Importam 
to practical Farmers. 

THE EXPERIENCED FARMER'S Op/. 
nion ou (íypsum or Plaster, from his own Observan»* 
and Practice in America and England. 

By RICHARD PARKINSON, 
Author of the Experienced Farmer, and other Practical 
Works on Agriculture. In ont vol. Svo. Price St. la Us, 

A REVIEW of the REPORTS to the BOAKD 

of AGRICULTURE, from the Northern Department cf 
England ; comprising Northumberland. Durham, Cum- 
berland. Westmoreland, Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 1st 
mountainous Parts of Derbyshire, &c. 

By Mr. MARSHALL, 
Author of various Works on Rural Economy, and H» 
no F.i r y Member of the Board of Agriculture. la ore. 
Price V2s. in Boards. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



THE COMPLETE NAVIGATOR ; or, an f 
easy and familiar Guide to the Theory and Practice of 
Navigation, with all the requisite Tables. Arc. &c. 

By ANDREW MACKAY. LLJ>. F.R.S. Ed. &c. 
Author of the Theory and Practice of rinding the Longi- 
tude at Sea or Land, &c. In i large vol. 8vo. illustrated 
with Engravings, &c. Price IDs. t\d. bound. 

" This is a clear, »eU digested, ¿nd masterly pniormnnce. con- 
taining besides, what is use ml in other publications much new 
and i m por ant matter." Anti Jac. «• Tins is evidently the 

. work of ü m;in of science, of one who understands the s.ibiect 
which he piofrMri to teach. T»» u» there aui^ar» to be nothing 
wanting for the complrte instruction of the young mariner in 
nautical affairs." J my. Rev. 

A COLLECTION of MATHEMATICAL 
TABLES, for the Use of tht Practical Mathematician, 
Navigator, Surveyor, Students in Universities, and for Men 
•f Business. 

By ANDREW MACKAY. LL.D. F.R.S. Ed. &c. 
Iu l vol. 8vo. Price 7*. in Boards. 

RURAL PHILOSOPHY ; or, Reflections on 
■ Knowledge, Virtue, and Happiness, chiefly in Reference 
to a Life of Retirement in the Country. Written on oc- 
casion of the late Dr. Zimmerman's Discourse- on Solitude. 
By ELY BATES, Esq. 
The Fourth Edition, in I vol.8vo. Price Is. in Boards. 
" To those who arc of a serious and religious turn of mind those 
reflections «ill prove a grateful ana ralmble acquisition. Vc re- 
commend to inem «ii at tj- n uve perus il oi this wcil-written and 
truly commendable volume." M. Km. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS, in Philosophy, 

Politics, and Morals, of Dr. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN ; 
with Memoirs of his early Life. Written by HIMSELF. 
In 3 large vols. bvo. with 16 Engravings, and a Portrait of 
the Author. Price U. lfw. in boards. 

" It is not very creditable to the liberal curiositv of the Knglish pub- 
lic, that there should hare been no complet»* edition of t.'i»- Woik-» of 
Dr. Franklin till the year 1806. The publie is verv m»»vl» indent» d 
to the editor ol the present eol'ection. It is presented ;n a cheap 
and unosti ntatiuus form, and scemR to have Wen ompikd with 
sufficient diligence, and arranged with consult r.ible judgment. Dr. 
Franklin wat the most rational perhaps of ail philu*.phers." KU.Rev. 

ESSAYS on the ANATOMY of EXPRES- 
SION IN PAINTING. By CHARLES BELL. 
Containing, I. Of the Uses of Anwiomy to the Painter. 
Of the Study of the Antique, aud of the Academy Figure. 
S. Of the Skull. Of the Distinctions of Character iu dif- 
ferent Ages. Comparison of the Antique with Natural 
Character. — S and 4. Of the Muscles of Ihe Face, in Man 
aud Animals. — 5. Of the Expression of Passion as illus- 
trated by a Comparison of the Muscles of the Face in 
Man and Animals. Of the Muscles peculiar to Man. and 
their Effects in bestowing Human Expression.— (>. of the 
individual Passions. And of tint Action of the Mirotas 
expressive of these Passions. — 1. General View of \\\e 
Economy of the Human Body as It relata* lo &x\)yci*\i>u 
in Painting. 



In l vol. 4to. with Engravings after Drawings by tti 
Author. Price <U. Cy. iu Boards. 

" 'this is a very elegant and interesting publication." Cafe. Jtm. 

HINTS to YOUNG PRACTITIONERS 

in the Study of Landscape Painting. Illustrated by Tn 
Engravings, intruded to shew the different Stages ofUJc 
Neutral Tint. To which are added, Instructions hi tkt 
Art of Painting on Velvet. By J . W. ALSTON. L.P. 

A new Editiou. lu l vol. 8vo. Price 75. Cd. in Boards. 

" This work contains olain and clear instructions for dra*vg 
■juidscanes; also respecting tbe mixing and management oí ca- 
lón r s. \c." (.en. ¡in: 

LECTURES on the ART of ENGRAVING, 

delivered at tbe Roval Institution of Great Kritain. 
By JOHN LANDSEER, Engraver to the King, and F. S. A. 
In l Volume 8vo. price Ku. Cd. Boards. 

SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH ME 

ritlCAL ROMANCES, chiefly written during the earlj 
l'art «if the Fourteenth Century. To which is préfixée, si 
Historical Introduction, intended to illustrate the Rise sad 
Progress of Romantic Composition in Frmceand Eiiglsai 
By GEORGE ELLIS, Esq. 
In 3 vols, crown svo. Price il. is. in Briards. 

SPECIMENS of the LATER EN GUSH 
PORTS, to the End of the last Century, with Preliminar] 
Notices, intended as a Continuatioi. of Mr. Ellis's Sped 
mens of tbe early English Poets. Ily ROBERT SOUTHEY 
In 3 vols, crown two. Price \l. ils. ôd. iu Boards. 

SPECIMENS of ENGLISH PROSE WRIT 

ERS. from the earliest Tunes to the Close of tbe 1111 
Century, with Sketches, Biographical and Literary, in 
eluding an Account of Hooks as well as of thtir As 
thors; with occasional Criticism, .Ve. 

By OKORGK BURNETT, lite of Baliol College, Oxford 
In ,i vols, crown 8vo. Price \l is. iu Boards. 

** *Wc iegar»l these voluines a* worthy of no ¡-mall coinmi-rirfa 
tlon, and to all who :ir:- inti-rcbti-d in the progress ot their ir.othe 
tongue hc cheerfully recommend a perusal of them." M. /tn». 

SPECIMENS of ENGLISH DRAMATIC 
POETS, who lived about the Time of Shakspcare, «it 
Notes. By CHARLES LAMB 

Tn crown à\o. Price io*. ód. in Boards. 

HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, and INTI 

RIOR DECORATION, executed from Designs, cousis 
iu<: of Perspective and Geometrical View of A partaient 
with their Chaiis, Tables, Sophas, Candelabra*, Cfesi 
déliera, Tripods, &c. tec. 

Ky THOMAS HOPE, Esq. 
Ou Tvt\-&\ frAvv>. Púce 5¿. 5a. in extra Boards; or will 
Vuurt \\wvxw\vS\\% vi\\ K>to& V**v« ; \itaA. vM . *»<?«. 
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